


TLE SNOW-FLAKES, the Children’s Christmas No.1888 


Is now ready, splendidly Illustrated, price 6d. 
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TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
Cuaps. XL.—XLIII. | 
THE MANHOOD STANDARD . 


HE REVILED NOT AGAIN . 
STRONGER THAN FATE. ). 
Cuaps, XIII.—XvV. - 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE . 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS 
WITHIN SIGHT OF THE SNOW. 
A StTorv OF THE ALPs . 
OUR BABIES’ COLOSSEUM. . 
UNDER A CHILDHOOD’S TREE 
VOICES FROM HEAVEN. 
Sunpay EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREA. 


POETRY—INNOCENCE A 
OUR FATHER’S MESSENGER . 








SLOW ARE THE WAYS OF GoD. 


SONNET 


EDINBUR 


Fife 2HANOVER ¢ 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MOSES . 


URGH Kaoakt Eo 


rye yen 


LIMITED 


. By B. L. FaRJEON, 
Author of ‘* Love’s Harvest,” &c. 713 
By the Rev. Lu. H. Parsons 725 
By Mary HARRISON 730° 
By Epwarp LyTTEL 739 
. By M. BraprorD WHITING, 
Author of “* The Living of Langleys,” &c. 739 


. By the Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER 754 


. By ELEanor HOLMES 757 
By Mary CaRTER_761 


By the Rev. B. Waucn 770 
3v THEODORE WOOD. 773 


By ALEXANDER Macteop, D.D.775 


By E. G. CHARLESWORTH 729 
- By A. L. WARING 738 
By B. W. 


: : 753 
By Ft. AVEL Cita. D.D. 


760 
. 781 
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Established 1780. 
PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
Manvracrurers, GReENock. 


— WOOL: GROWERS WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, ETC. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of ali his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise.- 


UR celebrated A’OO TWEEDS in CHEVIOT and rem ae 
OOMESPONS, + Sree tasty conor" ee ee ee 
carriage pai 1D cut, or HAN 
at of REDUCED manufactaring¢ 
ways on large lots. Write for Patterns, stating 
for manu: ” or “for purchase” or “for exchange. 


FINANCIAL YEAR CLOSES 20rx NOVEMBER. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
roomed INSTITUTION, 12s. 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Funds exceed- - -=- «= £4,300,000 

Claims Paid exceed - - £7,000,000 

Bonuses Declared exceed - £4,000,000 

@@ DIVISION OF PROFITS. £612,900 CASH PROFIT 
has lately been apportioned amongst the Members, 
being MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount 
paid in premiums during the past five years. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








K USED In THE ROVAL NURSERIES, 


TW BEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


‘SAVORY & MOOR RE 





JAKEY S 


“WEL!LINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning OCutlery.. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d., 1s., 28. 6d. and 4s. exch, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 


Westminster Bridge Road, London, §.E. 





Be careful to 
ask for this 
ARTICLE. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 





WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Are one of those rare medicines which, for their extraordinary 
perties, have guined an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION 


Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 


Greet Purifor of the Blood. 


WHELPTON'S HEALING OINTMENT 


ete macteatiod tee ths cuss of Ons Burns, SCALDS, ULCERS, 
Se eS care bean. 
A Specific for ECZEMA. Should be in every Honsehold. 
Burns, Scalds, $c., happen unexpectedly. BE PREPARED! ! | 
Pills and Ointment in Boxes, price '744., 1s. 1}4., and 2s. Od., by 
@. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 8t., Senden, 
And sent free ta any part of the United Kingdam on receipt of 








Sold by it Chotins of Moms ond Ahead. (7467 


has been peeved that “Electricity,” when 
wont rs cure most obstinate 
disorde he Serves, itomach, ae 
Kidneys, whether aes Re or acquired, 


C B. . HARNESS 


president of the Association 
‘ab Elect: Pith ~~. eur 
cian in the od Ee - 


“piaoes are and Medical Auiners 
world-famed Cura‘ cht 


“ Blectropathic” tren Belt 
cerfibie constant current ot Bleatrcity. and 


iss against Rheumatic. snd 
yous jon: liver ane 5 Ld eat 
Ladies’ Ailmen 
aesiste fn cal a 
motes Health and free. tro, B 


oar Bareany: Co., Ltd, 


52, OXFORD ST. Loon, p 


es. Harness 
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FOR CHRISTMAS! ames Pena 7 


HINDE’S The Doll's House 

is a most attractive 

New Patent. Double-frontedResi- 
— pene as 

: *DIMPLE VILLA’ 

A Beautiful Imitation Red brick 

DO L’S and Stone Facings, 

L Bay Windows, green 

Venetian Blinds, &c. 


H Oo U S E ; Ayes house to 

put furniture in, 
for Can be taken to 
pieces & packed flat 
tor transit or storage 
and can be rebuilt in 
afew seconds. This 
Toy is sure to be a 
favourite with all 
little girls and all old 
friends of ‘“* Dottm 

Ramee Diup.z.” 

It is 
Doll’s 
takes the place of a 
Doll’s House usually 
costing ten times the 
sions Bling 
Paree cd plete, One 
5 : creep EP only, . 
This Picture is drawn from the Doll’s House itself. 


HINDE'S Original Patent. An entirely NEW EDITION of the ORIGINAL TOY, 
greatly improved—more attractive than ever. 


DRESSED IN HER BEST WALKING COSTUME, 
With her Travelling Trunk full of Fine Clothes—pretty Calico Frocks, and Hats, the latest fashions, to suit 
al} occasions and all seasons. Petticoats, Bodices, Tippets, Skirts, Aprons, Corse‘s, and a great variety of 
Under- clothing all to take on and off,and many other pretty things 
only to be found ina properly appointed Dolly’s outfit. Together with 
alittle Book all about Miss Dollie Dimple’s Birthday and early Haitory. 


Upwards of FIFTY Articles 
in Ready-made Travelling 
Trunk compiete, 
ONE SHILLING, 


4d. Extra for Packing and Carriage. 





A Sample of many Thousands of 
Unsolicited Testimonials. 


‘‘Tue Countess or ABERDEEN will 
thank Messrs. Hinde to send her One 
Dozen ‘Dollie Dimple.’ Lady Aber- 
deen thinks the Little Doll charming, 
and the only respect in which she 
should suggest an alteration is that 
the Doll’s face should be that of a 
J SF child.” 

This Picture is drawn from the Doll Trunk and some of the contents, 

a A TOY TO “DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE.” QUITE NEW THIS SEASON. 


mping, Rollicking Roderick,—with his Sea Chest, 8in. by 3in., 

Containing 3 Suits of pyr ee, 5 Hats, all to take on and off. A Stoop, “Tux Preavoan,” Sins. long, with sails, 
rudder, crew, curgo, small boat, oars, &c., and a well-written booklet, called He would be a Sailor, by Mrs. 
Hayes, of the Glasgow Herald. The whole. Toy comprising UPWARDS OF SIXTY ARTICLES, the like of which has 
never before been seen for ONE SHILLING. 4d. extra for packing and carriage. 

The three Toys, One —— each, may be had of all oe ge Toy Houses in the World. The GIRL DOLJI,, 1s., the 
al ag Is., 8 and the DOLL’S HOUSE, complete, 1s., and 4d. extra on each article for packing and postage, 6d. cn two, an 

the three. To any address in United Kingdom or Continent. Cash by Postal Note preferred. Applicants should write very 

feueety their Postal Address. Last year several hundred Toys were returned by the Post Office “‘ address not known.” 


HINDE’S London Sample Room. la, City Road, Finsbur ry; London, E.C. 


LIONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED IF ANY DISSATISFACTIO: 
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' 1,783 Policies issued for 


- Laid ole in the oe 
_ &ecum ted Fund on Sist January, 18 ‘ses ode 
, Eeane an and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies ... 


WIRE ATTaetses, 
WAND f PERSIAN. BEDSTEADS COMPLETE, 
To BE SEEN ice x sg br 
e lenge any 
—" : other Wire Mat- 


e stand 
this “rest!!! 


But is it ever required of u 
Mattress that hat itshould carry 
one ton? 

Certainly not. Fittherto 
the complaint 
use of Wire 
been that they stretched afte 

















If ,& va within 5 years we 
will replace with new ones. 
Tottenham — , Road, London: London ; if. ~Fr al Manchester ; 
. Bold Street, Li 
Send for a Beeb ‘of Designs and Fine. to .* works direct, 


We mugiore 7 and allow liberal discounts for cash. 
The. Lon Wire Company, Limited, Warrington. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
ak, Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


“Y > Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
( 2 Children’s... ... ~ Hemstitched. 
Y Ladies’ ies’... ... 2/114 
S Gent’s - 4/11 
By Appointments om the 2 mang and the Empress 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address, * Linen,’ Belfast. 


oe 





Siwaracd Siiver Medal, International Exhibition, London, 1885, 


_ The best NOn-RicOhOlle substitute for Brandy. 
excellent preventive against colds. 
' Invalnable for the pains in the stomach. 
4 ay nded by theTem perance Press asa stimulating beverage. 
ttles6d..10d. & 1/6. An; tizeaent ree per Parcel Post for 3d. extra. 
_ Maw facturer, W. BECKETT. D, MANCHESTER. 
mle & Export Agents, BARCLAY & SONS, %, Farringdon 8t., London. 


EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELI' for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received Testi- 
monials from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London. 


The Distressinc Symptoms of. NERVOUS . 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S world - Famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey @ 
powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves 
and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
waste and decay. 

Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885 :—“ Having used Mr. 
PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the 
course of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of 
their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous 
disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to 
be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
“ GatvanisM: Narurs’s Curer ResTorer oF IMPAIRED 
ViraL Enercy.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








RITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
|» QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
SePITAL—a QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
| Wau Sutton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
m Street Place, City. 
a Jems IDDLETON Hark, xm Stoke Newington. 
ere fed, nto HARTLEY, Esq., (Hon. Secretary Sunday School 
: n | 
_ THomas tae sag "HELIER, Esq., (Member of London School 
Board), Fleet Street, City. 
| Ruan GrorGE Lemon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
Ww ER OLNEY, , New Kent Road. 
Wiutias SMITH, Esq., Upper orwood. 
WARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., (Honorary Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Society), eas tead. 
AUDITO 
| Alrrep Henry Baynes, po eg fasattery Baptist Missionary 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 
pD CONDER, Esq., F.R. LB A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
. Lewis Borrerr WHITE, D. D., (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary), Queen Street, City. 
YY ICITORS. 
& Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 








Messrs, HENRY GOVER 


3 MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 


q WILLIAM SuTToN GovER, Esq., F.I.A.. F.S.S 
| ASSISTANT ACTUARY Faxpznic FIELD “Gover, 


FS 
SUB- MANAGER.—Jous WILKINSON FArIREy, Esq. 


> THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1888. 
NEW BUSINESS. danse 


10,386 





ew Premium Income 
BUSINESS IN FORGE. 


~ 48,226 Policies, assurin 
3 REVENUE OF THE Yan 


£64, 
£1 206,570 
“£1, 120,759 
Average Reversionury Konus icr 30 years about 1} per cent. perannum. 


IRISH GAMBRIG “0 
POCKET | HANDKERGHIEFS. 


“Hemstitehed— 
; 4 Ladies’ ... sccencoeease 
: 2s. 6d. 24. | Gents’ steopenccnstoganel 
‘Also every description of Linen Goods, 
THE IRISH LINEN & LACE CO., 
BRIDGE ST. BELFAST... 
Telegraphic Address—“ Bi.xacnworks,” Belfast. ; 


Children’s 
Ladies’ . 








>Conga: = a 


, Reedliptecih,. 3008 Sy 
“Invaluable in facial Ni Has 
in ald those cases in hich we = 2 


e peered it.”— 
& 2/0., 4/6., & li/- Of all Chemists. : 
TIT IIT III III 


NEW PATTERN BOOKS NOW. REAL} 


TERUING DRE55 


eee FABRICS 


‘ers. 
St , Plaids, Tweeds, E 

WINTER NOVELTI ES pclae se | other Fancy Fabrics for 
Ladies’ wear, from 43d. to 3/6 the yard; Habit Cloths from S 
Cashmeres from 944.; Ladies’ Jacket and Mantle Cloths from 
FLANNELS. JOHN NOBLE’S NEW HEALTH a | 

according to the Queen, are unrivalled. The : 
Standard Flannels, White, Scarlet, and | 
Undyed Wool Fiannels, Fancy Shitting BLANKETS. 
and Dressing-Gown Flannels. Warm E ‘ ‘ 
and Durable Ma‘erials for Charitable Pts. Hg pAcwy 4 
Purposes. Beton 2 anL intoosifve ree. ‘| White ite from 6 6/11 the abel 3 

most usefu 

BARGAINS. for Ladies, cate 


and post free on application. Over 150,000 copies already sent out, 
Wareh ll, Piceadi ; H 

John Noble, 7° “tesinisier i)" Manchester, 
3 
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_ “Prof. J. R. Sree. 


mbers, Now Ready. 





“GOOD” CHEER. 


ake Christmas Number of “Good Words.” 


Containing 


DIAMONDS IN DARKNESS, 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
Now Ready, price 6d. 








Lat ile 
SNOW FLAKES. 


The Children’s Christmas Number. 


FULL OF STORIES, POEMS, AND PICTURES 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Now Ready, price 6d. 





Two Magnificent Gift Books. 


Handsomely bound, 900 pages, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. each. 





GOOD WORDS 


Volume for 1888. 
‘With 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
and containing 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
The New Story. 
'y D. Cunistrz Murray, 
Mideast of “ oid’ Blazer’s Hero,” “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 

The New Story. 


By E. M. Manzsu, 
Author of “ Marah,” “ Edelweiss,”’ &c. 


VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN 
VILLAGE. 


Short Character Sketches. 
By Mary Linsx111. 


ON CHILDREN. 
Four Papers. 
By the Bisnor or Rocuzstsr. 


_ THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 


Five Papers. 
By Jzan Incztow. 


DREAMLAND IN HISTORY. 
Three Papers. 
By H. D. M. Srzncz, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


Spring—Summer— Autumn— Winter. 
By Cuarizs Drxon. 
With Pictures by Cuantes Wuymrer. 


THROUGH HUDSON’S BAY TO 
WINNIPEG. 
Illustrated Travel Papers. 
ly Commodore A. H. Marxuam, R.N, 


a MISCELLANEOUS _ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Tue Dvxe or Anrcytt. 
Countess or ABERDEEN. 
Joszern Tuomson. 
Awyprew Lane. 


Tue Bisnor or Rrron. 
Prof. Henry DrumMonp. 
Prof. Prazzt Smuyru. 

Rev. Haury Jones, M.A. 
Prof. E:mstre, D.D. 
Tue Eprtor. 

&e. &e. 


Commanper CAMERON. 





SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Volume for 1888. 
With 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
and containing 
THE ELECT LADY. 
The New Story. : 


By Georce MacDonatp, 
Author of “ Annuls of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 


TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
The New Story. 
By B. L. Farzzon, 
Author of “‘ Love's Harvest,” &c. 


STRONGER THAN FATE, 
The New Story. 
By M. B. Wurrrxe, 
Author of “The Living of Langley’s,” &c. 
THE WORKING OF THE LEAVEN. 
Scenes from Early Church History. 


By Archdeacon Faurar, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ &o. 


JOB AND HIS FRIENDS, 
Three Papers. 


By E. H. Proumrrre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS. 
By Henry A. Harpzr, 
Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Holy Land,” &c. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH 








THE CHILDREN. ri 

By the Rev. Bensamm=y Waven, and a hg 

The Rev. Auex. Mactzop, D.D. ¥ Agent 
LONDON’S MISSIONS TO ITS POOR Men, 





CHILDREN. ; 
Three Papers.  - 
By Mary Harrison. ‘g P 
MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS oC tes 
¥ ; . 
A. K. H. Boyn, D.D. Epwaxp GakreTT. peg 
Dr. Oswatp Dyxzs. Mov. Mata Gos Paanen! | 


Dr. Samvet Cox. 
Rev. Joun Kennery, D.D. | Saran Doupney. 
The Riverside Visitor. Rev. E. G. CuaRLEeswoRTH. 
Author of ** The Schénberg Cotta Family.” 
&e. &c. 


Danuey Date. 














ISBISTER & CO., Loarep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 









— direct to the public - 
® without the interven- , 
tion of Wholesale 

» Merchants, Drapers, i 
t Agents, or Middle- 


QUISITE DRESS 


ALL IN THE 


LATEST FASHION! 


straight from the Weaver to the Wearer.—Absolutely at First Hand and at 
First Cost, fresh from the Darlington Looms, at Loom Prices. 


1,000 PATTERNS FREE! 


@@5- By return of Post, on Approval, to any Address, 4p 
THE LOVELY 


arlington 


COSTUME CLOTHS A ND NEW SKIRTINGS, 
( (Cross-Warp Serges, “you Merinos & Cashmeres, 


All High-Class Fabrics renowned for their Stylish Appearance, thorough 
Money Value, and Hard-Wearing Qualities. 


: aon aT ee SPECIAL CHARITY DEPARTMENT, 
-e Darlington Royal Victoria INCLUDING 

+P] ‘““Rough and Ready” Serges, Meltons, Flan- 

PA M A ZON C LOTH, nels, &c., of great interest to Clergymen and 

) | District Visitors, &c. Toilet and Bed Quilts 

> Specially Dyed and Finished for Winter in great variety. Waterproofs, Umbrellas, 




















Costumes. Blankets, Winter Hosiery, and Underclothing. 
; ” ef ANY LENGTH 
| These Splendid Seis ae So ee) CUT. 
Sold = : ; Article’ not 
meee are . ier = cee will be pri 


within Seven Days. 
All Goods are war- 
2 ranted to be equal to 
“* the Samples. 


bh CARRIAGE PAID 
4 on all Orders 
t il tation 
Men, all Intermediate Pe 7 in gh Botaie or 
een — a) » it EE " 
=e b = i — Al Treland. 
| Profits being given to trl a er ge All Orders are 
“the Purchaser. a == Sart fem executed the same day 
: SS == = as received. 


Henry Pease & Co’s Sioa pata their Wools direct from the English Farmer. After careful sorting and - 
cleansing ‘he wool is spun into yarn, and the yarn woven into the various charming fabrics, for which the firm . 
‘have been renowned since their establishment in 1752—the ontire process of manufacture being carried on ‘in 
f aa own Mills at Darlington, employing more than 1,000 hands. 


ees & CO.’S SUCCES ,frinsers so THE MU, DARLINGTON. 


% 





Iustrated Catalogue of Sizty Pages, Post Free. Established 1752. 

























TICKING FROM THE CLOCK 
OF TIME. 


NOW!IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE. 

NOW! 1S ON THE BANNER OF THE PRUDENT. 

NOW! YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING 
STREAM, BUT TO-MORROW YOU MAY 
HAVE THE RAGING TORRENT TO CON- 
TEND WITH. 






























[Ss THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT 
be. SALT” is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct, It keeps 
~ the blood pure, prevents fevers and vcuie inf. sammatory diseases, removes the 
injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
by natural means; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by 
preventing the great danger of TT blood and over-cerebral activity, 
sleeplessness, irritability, worry, 


Donrk GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” —* From a Town in British Guiana, South America.— 
-» London.—Sur,—A fter two years’ trial of your excellent ‘ FRUIT 
SALT? T can ‘pafely say that it has saved me much misery from Colonial 
fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during 
eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is invalusble to travelers as a pre- 
ventive of sea-sickhess, and a relief from the other xilments of life aboard ship; 
and for myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth-brush 
as my botile of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ With ordinary care it does not get 
hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid 
climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I um, Sir, yous nengenteyyy. 
B 
















RUBE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA. —Important to all Travellers.—‘“‘ Please send me 
half.a-dozen bottles of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent 
for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most satisfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to ail travellers ; in fact, I am 
never without it.— Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 26, 1878.” 
“I used my * FRUIT SALT’ "ireely i in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life}—J. C. Eno.” 


Caution.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, LONDON, S.E. 


RDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS.—A Gentleman writes: ‘‘ December 27, 1887.— 
After ps sentine experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE M0!0,’I unhesitatingly recommend their use in 





preference to any Se we, particular! bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothin 
equals them ray oto S ‘hey have never filed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and frequently i 
Po rag witha aan oe glass of Ewo’s ‘ Feurr Saur.’—Yours gratefully, Oxx wo Kxows.” 


‘West Indies.—To Mr. J.C. ENO, London.—“ Please send me further supply of ‘VEGETAB ? to the 
value of the aoe cncloed (eight shillings). The first small small parcel came fully up +3 heh ie 2 written of ee ern Wen 5 


a sau « Seen DENT e's a further ly of ~ = VEGETABLE MOTO,” in July, 1888, writes as 


follows that the ‘ Moret in a valuable your ‘Frurr Sauz,’ and ought to be as generally 


Eamon oe the inte.” 
ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ of all Chemists, price 1s. 1d.; post free, ls. 3d. 


-, ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, LONDON, S.E, 











_ FLORADOR FOOD.|SYMINGTON’S 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Is the newest and best food, containing in the purest form ev 
element for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 










_FLORADOR FOOD. 


PEA 
SRADOR FOOD. FLOUR 


more easily digested than any of these starchy For Soups, &c. Sold in Packets and Tins. 
Sowpoa rite fe ons betas cist bak ete ee, PEA SOU Seasoned and 
Flavoured. 


ORADOR FOOD. Ready for the Table in afew minutes, 


FL Grocer for a free ae the FLORADOR FOOD 
ae po Ret will ouppty ees ct Pt rep sabe Soldin Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Depét : 17, Southampton Stre Wi. = Revere Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 
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FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
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TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avtuor or “ Brapg-o’-Grass,” ‘‘Love’s Harvest,” “ Lire’s Brieutest Star,” ETc. 


_ {and duplicity. For the unhappy girl whom 
CHATTED . Xi. | he had brought to shame and ruin he felt 
Ree turn which this conversation had | not one spark of compassion ; his own safety 
taken, and the unexpected nature of | was his only consideration. As for Kingsley 
the disclosures which Mr. Manners had made, | and Nansie, if a wish of his could have de- 
were indeed surprises for which Mark Ingle-"| stroyed them, it would have been breathed 
field could not possibly have been prepared. | without compunction. 
He had entered the house in a condition of | Between Mr. Manners’ last words and his 
mind which may be designated beatific. All | response there was not a moment’s pause. 
his plans had prospered, and he had expected | Swift as lightning’s flash his resolution was 
to hear from Mr. Manners a thoroughly | formed. 
satisfactory account of the interview between! ‘I scarcely know, sir,” he said, “ how to 
his patron and Mr. Hollingworth. The cele- | convince you that I have no other desire than 





bration of the contemplated union with Miss 
‘Hollingworth would have been the crowning 
triumph of all his scheming. From the day 
when he first instilled into Mr. Manners’ 
ears the poisoned insinuations which were to 
effect the separation of father and son, suc- 
cess had attended him. Wary, cunning, 
and most painstaking in the early years of 
his association with Mr. Manners, he be- 
lieved that he hed so firmly established his 


to satisfy you. I can only repeat what I have 
endeavoured already to make clear, that you 
shall have plain and honest answers to every- 
thing you ask of me. But for all that, you 
must make some allowance for my natural 
feelings of surprise and indignation that, 
after all these years I find my integrity and 
honour doubted, and matters suddenly and 
strangely revived which I thought were 
settled long ago.” 












position that there was no possibility of his! “I will make every reasonable allowance,” 
sSoeia Stems be TahE Salo © tanaa-ol| otn:are-entourath Jem anlomasalc Af ‘oe 
allowed himself to be lulled into a state o 

perfect security—to such an extent, indeed, | other spirit than that of being strictly just 
that he no longer took pains to make himself | towards you—even though finding that 
more than ordinarily agreeable to the man | Sees oe appre ne atopy 5 _ 
upon whose word his future prospects de- | error, Is compelled to deprive him 
pended. But now, in this startling manner | ea is nearest . my — of a = of 
Guid e¢ecssuaitaaes pets Miu. Sie 468 | shycal dbo Aobolnet oe Mnenals tik Soa 
not pause to consider that the Nemesis which | be satisfied that I have not been wilfully 
threatened him was the outcome of his own | deceived.” 

evil, and that it sometimes happens that | “Deceived by whom, sir? By me ?” 
wrong-doers themselves forge bolts which| ‘By you,” replied Mr. Manners calmly. 
destroy them. The idea of anything like | ‘‘ You were the first to impart to me in- 
justice or providence did not occur to him. cme oe the lady my = 
He was angry, but his conscience was not | Kingsley married. Your reports aggrava' 
disturbed. His inherent and perfect selfish- | the feelings I entertained towards her because 
ness led him straight to one incontrovertible | of the disappointment I experienced by my 
view of the difficulty in which he found him- | son — ae my 7 and _ 
self. He had enemies who, nettled and|proval. No other person spoke to me o 
wroth at his approaching triumph, had sud- | her but yourself, nor did I seek information 
denly banded themselves together for the | elsewhere. You cannot fail to remember the 
purpose of trampling him in the dust. It | nature of the charges you brought against 
was, therefore, a battle to the death between | her.” ; { 

him and them, and recognising that this was | ee - asking me a great deal,” said —_ 
the supreme moment in his career, he deter- | field. “Do you expect me to remem 
sinled to stop at nothing which would avert | faithfully every trifling detail of circum- 
defeat. In ‘the heart of this determination | stances which I have not thought of for a 
there lurked a ruthlessness of spirit which | long number of years ¢” : 
would lead him to any extreme of crime! “I do not,” said Mr. Manners, observing 
XVII—50 
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with displeasure that Mark Inglefield con- 
tinued to feuce with the most important 
issues of the conversation ; “‘ but the prin- 
cipal of them cannot have escaped your me- 
mory.” 

“Being, as it seems to me, upon my | 
trial” said Inglefield, and paused, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether this | 
statement was in consonance with Mr. Man- 
ners’ intention. 

Mr. Manners nodded and said, “ Yes, 
Inglefield. You may consider that to some 
extent you are upon your trial.” 

“That being the case, sir, it strikes me | 
that you have already formed a judgment, | 
without hearing what I may have to say.’ 

“T should be sorry to think so. Tell me 
in what way you suppose I have done this.” 

“You speak of the person your son mar- 
ried as a lady.” 

“ Well ?” 

“That is not how I should describe her.” 

“ Tt tallies with what you said against her 
many years ago. But I shall continue to 
speak of her and to regard her as a lady 
until I have evidence to the contrary.” 

“Have you seen her, then, lately,” asked 
Inglefield, “(as well as the scoundrel who 


> 


has brought these monstrous charges against | 


me ?” 

“ You are overtaxing my tience, Ingle- | 
field,” said Mr. Manners. ‘You assert that | 
you are anxious to satisfy me upon certain | 
points which I consider vital, and yet you 
take advantage of any slight word or remark 
which offers the opportunity of evasion. If | 
this opinion is unpalatable to you, thank | 
yourself for it. I have seen the lady of | 
whom we are speaking but once in my life, | 
and on the occasion she visited me I was | 
surprised at the impression she produced 
upon me. I expected to see a woman whose 
appearance would have — the opinion 
I had formed of her through your statements. 
I saw, on the contrary, a sled of gentle man- 
ners, a lady of culture and refinement, who 
received with dignity and respect the re- 
proachful words I addressed to her. She 
needed to be accomplished, indeed, in du- 
plicity and artfulness to have so successfully 
simulated the air of modesty and gentleness 
which distinguished her.” 

“You are not versed in the ways of such 
women, sir,” said Inglefield. “They can 
deceive the cleverest of men.” 

“Possibly. I am waiting to ascertain 
whether I hee been so deceived. At pre- 
sent, everything is in her favour. You im- 
formed me that she was a vulgar, showy 


person whose appearance in good society 
would bring ridicule upon my son.” 

“That is the opinion I formed of her, sir, 
from more complete evidence than you are 
supplied with.” 

“T understood that you were very well 
acquainted with her; intimately, I think, 
you said.” 

“TI knew her very well, sir.” 

" Intimately 4 You told me so at the 
| time.” 

“Yes, sir, intimately,” replied Ingle- 
| field, inwardly cursing his patron’s faithful 
‘Memory. 
| Iam glad to be corroborated ; it shows 
| that you are speaking frankly. You related 

to mea story of the arts she used to entangle 
| you, of your seeing through them, and escap- 
ing. Is that correct ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

« As she could not ensnare you, she turned 
'to Kingsley, and got him into her toils. 

Correct me if I am wrong in my memory of 
these matters.” 

“T cannot say you are wrong, sir, but I 
| will not pledge myself to the precise words 
you are using.” 

“T donot ask you todoso. Solong as 
we are agreed upon the general view I shall 
| be satisfied. For my own part, I may say, 

Inglefield, that I am quite certain I am 
| putting it fairly. Most distinctly did you 
call her an adventuress.” 

‘Was she not one, sir, in entangling your 

son because he had a wealthy father ?” 

“Tf that was her motive, yes, she was an 

' adventuress ; but it scarcely accords with 

the character of an adventuress that she 

should be content with making but one 

appeal to the man upon whose money she 
| had designs.” 

“You have a very positive and decided 
manner, sir, from which she might naturally 
infer that further attempts would be use- 
less.” 

“T cannot agree with you. Such a woman 
as you described would not so easily relin- 
quish her designs. It was all she had to 
depend upon. Failing success, a life of 
poverty was before her. She certainly 
would have tried again.” 

“Surely you would not make me account- 
able for her actions, sir ?” 

“No; Lam simply arguing the question 
logically—not as regards you, but as regards 
her. At the time she made her modest 
appeal my judgment was clouded with 
passion ; it is now clear, and the course I 
took does not commend itself tome. Her 
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uncle also made an appea] to me—only one. | was now in a position, or would be in a very 
He had fallen into sudden misfortune; on | short time, to fulfil the promise he had made 
the day before he came to me he had been to her. This promise was that he would 
burnt out, and was not insured.” | marry her. Appearances, he said, had been 
“A trumped-up story, I have no doubt, | against him, but he would explain all to her 


; personally. The past had been sad, the 
“Not so. A true story, as I saw in the | future should be bright. She could trust 
papers afterwards. Neither in his manners | him implicitly, and it was a proof of his 
was there anything vulgar or objectionable. | anxiety to do what was right that he asked 
Although a poor man, he was well educated, | her to leave her father’s house the moment 
and spoke with discretion and intelligence. | she received this letter. He was waiting for 
Had he appealed to me for a large sum of | her, and would take her away at once to 
money I might have had reasonable grounds | commence a new and better life. She must 
for susp:cion ; but all he asked for was either | leave the house quietly and secretly, and no 
five or ten pounds, and that was to send to} one must know of her movements, “Ina 
my son, who was in astate of poverty abroad. | little while,” he wrote, “when you are my 
I declare,” said Mr. Manners, rising, and | wife, we will either send for your father, or 
pacing the room in agitation, “now that I | you shall go to him and bring him to the 
am opening my mind upon these matters, | home I shall prepare for you. Do not delay; 
now that I hear myself speaking of them, I| there is not a moment to lose. I have much 
cannot justify my conduct. It was mon-| to tell you, and I cannot rest till I see you.” 
strous, monstrous. Had I given them a/| Having reached this point in his letter, he 
thousand times as much as they asked for I | was about to add an instruction to bring this 
should not have missed it. My heart must | letter with her from her father’s house ; but 
have been made of stone!” he did not write the words. ‘It might 
“Do not distress yourself, sir,” said Ingle- | arouse her suspicions,” he thought. “She is 
field, with a fawning attempt at sympathy. | sure to bring the letter.” He signed himself, 
“You could not have acted otherwise.” | “ Your faithful lover and husband,” and then 
“T could. I could have acted both justly | paused again, doubting whether this would 
and mercifully, and so have lightened their | be sufficient without a name. He could not 
lot. I drove the uncle away from the house, | put his own, for the reason that she was not 
and he, too, never made another appeal to | acquainted with it. With the boldness of 
me. Their conduct from first to last was| desperation he wrote the name he had as- 
dignified and independent; mine was das-| sumed when he first introduced himself to 
tardly. You see how little disposed I am to | her, “ Richard Hollingworth,” and thought 
spare myself. Let us put an end to this | as he did so what a fool he had been not to 
conversation; I am afraid to trust myself} have assumed a name which was entirely 
further.” false. But he had not then reckoned with 
Mark Inglefield was too discreet to offer | the future, and had not dreamed that an 
any opposition, and too glad to escape to put | exposure could ever occur. It was too late 
into operation the plans he had formed. | now to repent ; with all these chances against 
With a gentle “Good night, sir,” he was | him he had little doubt that he would ulti- 
about to leave the room, when Mr. Manners | mately triumph. 
said, | If he could succeed in conveying this letter 
“Do not forget that we have to inquire| to her to-night all would be well. Mary 
into the treacherous story related to me/| Parkinson would only be too glad to obey 
by Mr. Parkinson. You will be ready to| him, would only be too glad to fly into his 
accompany me at eleven o'clock in the! arms. She had no one else in the world to 
morning.” depend upon but himself; her honour, her 
‘T shall be quite ready,” said Mark Ingle-| good name, her future, her happiness, were 
field. And thus the interview terminated. | in his hands. 
The letter finished, and placed in an enve- 
aoa ior tiis thy a lope, at the head of which he wrote, “ Read 
BEING alone in his room Mark Inglefield | this immediately. KR. H.,” he looked 
set to work at once. The first thing he did | through his wardrobe, and selected a suit of 
was to write a letter, which he addressed to | clothes which would in some measure dis- 
Mary Parkinson. The purport of this letter | guise him. These he put on, and then enve- 
was that difficulties which had stood in his | loped himself in an ulster which would render 
way were fortunately removed, and that he | the disguise more complete. Carrying the 


sir 
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letter in his hand, he stole stealthily out of 
the house, locking the door of his bedroom, 
and taking the key with him. He had pro- 
vided himself with a latch-key, so that he 
could leave and enter the house without at- 
tracting attention. 

“Safe so far,” he muttered, when he found 
himself in the dark street. When he was at 
a safe distance he hailed a cab, and was 
driven to the east of the city, within a quarter 
of a mile of Mr. Parkinson’s house. He was 
too cunning to drive nearer. Paying the 
cabman liberally, he strolled away with ap- 
parent carelessness. The next thing to be 
done was to convey the letter to Mary Par- 
kinson without any one but themselves being 
the wiser. But he was not quite sure of the 


house, nor did he know the room in which | and so on. 


she slept. It was necessary, therefore, he 


decided regretfully, to take a third person | 
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“ Depends.” 

“You shall have a crown, and if you hold 
your tongue, in a fortnight I’ll come and find 
you and give you another crown. I suppose 
you'll be hereabouts.” 

“Unless I'm in gaol, or—dead. I don’t 
much care which.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a secret, only don’t talk 
about it to any one. You know this street, 
you say, and everybody in it. Just walk 
along with me, and tell me who lives in the 
houses.” 

“That’s a lot to make a fuss about,” said 
the wretched girl, and walked past the houses 
in his company, and said, here lives such 
and such an one, here lives so-and-so, here’s 
a dozen of ’em living together, and so on, 
Now and again, to put her off 
the scent, Mark Inglefield asked questions 
concerning strangers, as though he was in- 


into his confidence. He arrived at the street ; terested in them, as to their trade, families, 


in which Mr. Parkinson lived, and he looked | and other particulars. 


about him. A policeman passed him, but he 


dared not seek the aid of a public officer. 
The policeman being out of sight, fortune 
favoured him. Wretched wayfarers who 


had no roof to cover them, and no money to 
pay for a bed, were not uncommon in those 
poor thoroughfares, and one approached him 


now, and looked into his face. She was, 
alas! a young woman, scarcely twenty years 
of age. He accosted her without hesita- 
tion. 

“Do you want to earn half-a-crown ?” he 
asked. 

She laughed hysterically, and held out her 
hand. He put sixpence into it, saying, 

“The other two shillings if you can tell 
me what I want to know.” 

“Right you are,” she said recklessly ; “ fire 
away.” 

“Are you acquainted with this neighbour- 
hood ?” he said. 

“What game are you up to?” she cried. 

“Never mind my game,” he said, “but 
answer my questions. Do you know these 
streets ?” 

“Do I know em? 
"em ! » 

“In which one ?” 

“Tn this ; and wish I hadn’t been.” 

“Never mind that. You know the people 
who live in these houses, then ?” 

“Know ’em? By heart! And they know 
me—rather! Ask any of ’em if they know 
Blooming Bess.” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

“Make it worth my while.” 

* Will a crown be worth your while.” 


Why, I was born in 





At length she came 
to Mr. Parkinson’s house, and said— 

“ Here lives old Parkinson.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“Oh, one of us,” replied the girl. 

“One of us !” 

“Leastways, no better than the others. 
No more is his gal. I’m as good as she is, 
any day.” 

“His daughter, do you mean ? ’ 

“Yes, Stuck up, she used to be. Not 
stuck up now, not a bit of it. That’s her 
room, on the first floor, with a light in it. 
Afraid to go to bed in the dark. A nice lot 
she is!” 

Mark Inglefield, having ascertained what 
he wanted, marked the number of the house, 
and congratulated himself on the lighted 
candle. Then he walked to the end of the 
street, listening to the account the girl gave 
of the residents, and when he came to the 
end of it he handed her four-and-sixpence, 
and said that was all he wanted to know. 

“You're a rum un,” said the girl. She 
had enough to pay for a bit of supper and a 
miserable bed. Late as it was, she knew 
where to obtain them. 

All was silent and dark as Mark Inglefield 
wended his way back to Mr. Parkinson’s 
house. Making sure that he was alone, he 
stepped back and threw a small stone at the 
window. Mary Parkinson was awake, for 
he had but to throw another before the sash 
of the window was raised, and the girl looked 
out. 

“Who's there ?” she asked. 

“Hush!” said Mark Inglefield. 
this.” 


* Read 
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He had the letter ready, with a stone at 
tached to it, and he threw it skilfully almost 
into her hand. The girl retreated into her 
room, and Mark Inglefield waited. He had 
purposely disguised his voice, fearing that in 
the excitement of recognising it, Mary might 
have screamed out and alarmed the house. 
He had not long to wait. He heard the key 
being softly turned in the street door, and 
the next moment Mary Parkinson was by his 
side. 


“Oh, Richard!” she cried ; “ is it you—is | 


it you?” 

“ Yes,” he said hurriedly. ‘Don’t make 
a fool of yourself. No, no, I don’t mean 
that; I mean, speak low. You're a good 
girl; you've got your hat on; now, let’s get 
out of this. 


were mistaken in me. I will explain all as 
we go. I couldn’t help acting as I did. My 
whole future and yours, Mary, depended on 
it. But everything is right now, and you will 
not have any reason to complain of me again. 
It did look bad, I admit ; but all your trouble 
is over now.” 

He was hurrying her away as he spoke, 
and already they were at some distance from 
her father’s house. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard, it is all so sudden!” 
sighed the girl. ‘I have been so unhappy 
—so unhappy !” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, interrupting her, 
having no desire to encourage her to talk, 
“but you are happy now, and everything 
will be well. You read my letter, didn’t 
you? All that I wrote in it is true. Ah, 
here’s a cab. . Get in.” 

“Shall we never part again, Richard ?” 
asked Mary, trembling soin the sudden hap- 
piness of this adventure that he had to sup- 
port her into the cab. 

“Never again, Mary, never again. Never 
mistrust me again.” 

“T won't, I won't,” said the girl, and burst 
into a passionate fit of weeping. 

Mark Inglefield gave an instruction to the 
driver, and they rattled along at a great pace 
through the city. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


AT eleven o'clock punctually the next 
morning Mark Inglefield knocked at the door 
of Mr. Manners’s study. They were not in 
the habit of taking their meals together ; 
this was the reason of their not meeting at 
the breakfast table. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Inglefield. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Manners. 


You thought I was going to | 
leave you in the lurch. See, now, how you | 


Mark Inglefield was cheerful and com- 
posed, and Mr. Manners, gazing at him, 
could not help thinking that he must be 
mistaken in suspecting him of wrong-doing. 

*‘ Shall we start at once, sir ?” 

“ At once.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Mark Ingle- 
| field, ‘of what took place last night, and I 

almost fear that I laid myself open to mis- 
| construction.” 

| “In what way ?” 
“By my manner. I ‘vas nervous and 
| agitated, and I am afraid I expressed myself 
| badly. It was not quite unnatural. The 
| shock of finding myself charged with a crime 
so vile was great. Stronger men than I 
would have been unnerved. Indeed, sir, I 
could bear anything except the loss of your 
esteem.” 

“Tt will soon be put to the proof, Ingle- 
field.” 

“ Yes, sir, and I am truly glad that I shall 
be brought face to face with my accusers. 
When the poor girl who has been wronged 
sees me you will be immediately undeceived. 
Let us go, sir.” 

“This,” thought Mr. Manners, “is inno- 
cence ; I have done Inglefield an injustice.” 
His manner insensibly softened towards the 
schemer who up till now had so successfully 
plotted ; but this more lenient mood was 
attributable only to his stern sense of justice. 
It was this which induced him to say aloud, 
“TInglefield, you gathered from what I said 
last night that it is not unlikely I may take 
steps to reconcile myself with my son and 
his wife.” 

If Mark Inglefield had dared he would 
have denied that he had gathered any such 
impression, but so much now depended upon 
his keeping his patron in a good-humour 
with him that he merely said, “ Yes, sir,” 
and waited for further developments. 

“Should this take place,” continued Mr. 
Manners, “we shall both have to confess 
ourselves in the wrong. Your mistake was 
only an error of judgment ; mine was much 
more serious ; but that is a matter with which 
you have nothing to do. If Kingsley is 
willing, I should wish you and he to be 
| friends.” 
| “Tam ready to do anything,” said Ingle- 
| field, “to please you. But may I venture to 
| say something ?” 

“Say whatever is in your mind, Ingle- 
field.” 

“ Nothing, believe me, sir, could be farther 
from my desire than that you should find 








| yourself unable to carry out your wishes. 
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No effort shall be wanting on my part to 
bring happiness to you, quite independent of 
any reflection that may be cast upon my 
truthfulness and single-mindedness in what 
I unhappily was compelled to take part in 
many years ago. I waive all selfish con- 
siderations, sir. I feel that I am expressing 
myself lamely, but perhaps you understand 
me.” 

“Yes, and I appreciate your delicate posi- 
tion. Go on.” 

“Having, then, made this clear to you, 
having as it were consented to have a false 
light thrown upon my actions, you cannot 
doubt my sincerity when I say that you have 
my warmest wishes towards the success of 
what you desire. But this is what I wish to 
say, and I beg you will not misconstrue me. 
The newimpressions you received were gained 
from this Mr. Parkinson, whom you so unex- 
pectedly met at Mr. Hollingworth’s house 
last night.” 

“* Yes,” 

“‘ Heaven forbid that I should step between 
father and son! The duty that I once felt 
devolved upon me was a most painful one, 
but I did it fearlessly, in the hope that the 
disclosures it was unhappily in my power to 
make might have been the means of assisting 
you to the accomplishment of your wishes 
with respect to your son. As I did my duty 
then, fearless of consequences, so must I do 
it now.” 

“ Well, Inglefield ?” 

“T repeat, sir, that the new impressions 
you gained were gained from statements 
made by Mr. Parkinson. I have no hesitation 
—you must pardon me for being so frank— 
in declaring him to be aslanderer. I have 
no key to the mystery of the plot which, in 
the hands of a man less just than yourself, 
would almost surely have been my ruin, and 
I should be wanting in respect to myself were 
I not indignant at the monstrous charge of 
which it seems I stand accused, and of which 
I am now going with you to clear myself. 
That will be a simple matter, and I will pass 
it by. But, sir, if it is proved that Mr. 
Parkinson is wrong in my case, if it is proved 
that for some purpose of his own, and per- 
haps of others, he has invented an abomi- 
nable story, and committed himself to 
abominable statements, may he not also be 
wrong in the statements he has made re- 
specting persons whom, out of consideration 
for you, I will not name ?” 

“You refer to my son and his wife,” said 
Mr. Manners. Inglefield was silent. “I can 
cast no blame upon you, Inglefield. I can 








only repeat that everything shall be put to 
the proof.” 

With this remark Inglefield was fain to 
be satisfied, but he inwardly congratulated 
himself that he had done something to throw 
doubt upon Mr. Parkinson’s eulogies of 
Kingsley and Nansie. 

They did not walk all the way to the 
east of London, but, as Mark Inglefield had 
done but a few short hours ago, they rode 
to within a quarter of a mile of Mr. Parkin- 
son’s residence, to which they then proceeded. 
on foot. As they drew near they became 
aware that the neighbourhood was abnor- 
mally excited. It was past twelve o'clock 
when they reached the street in which Mr. 
Parkinson resided and this was the dinner 
hour of a great many of the working men 
and women roundabout. The majority of 
these were standing in groups, talking excit- 
edly of an event in which it was evident 
they were hugely interested. Mark Ingle- 
field guessed what it was, but Mr. Manners 
had no clue to it. He inquired his way to 
Mr. Parkinson’s house, and at the moment 
he reached it he was confronted by Mr. 
Parkinson himself. 

The man was in a violent state of agita- 
tion. His limbs were trembling, his features 
were convulsed with passion, and he gazed 
upon Mr. Manners without recognising him. 

“T have come,” said Mr. Manners, “in 
accordance with my promise——” 

“What promise?” cried Mr. Parkinson. 
“T want my daughter—my daughter !” 

“Tt is about her I have come,” said Mr. 
Manners, in great wonder. 

“What of her?” cried Mr. Parkinson. 
“You have come about her? Well, where 
is she—where is she? But let her be care- 
ful, or I may be tempted to lay her dead at 
my feet!” 

“IT do not understand you. Do you not 
remember what you and I said to each other 
last night ? I said I would see you righted. 
I said I would bring the man whom you 
accused.” 

“T remember, I remember,” interrupted 
Mr. Parkinson, in a voice harsh with passion. 
“You made fair promises, as others have 
made before you! But what does it matter 
now? My daughter is gone—gone! Run 
away in the night, like athief! She may 
be in the river. Better for her, a great deal 
better forher! Stop! Whoare you?” He 
advanced to Mark Inglefield and, laying his 
trembling hands upon him, peered into his 
face. “I know you, you black-hearted 
scoundrel! You are the man whose picture 
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I found in my daughter’s box. Give me my 
daughter, give me my Mary!” 

Mark Inglefield shook him off, but with 
difficulty, and the man stood glaring at him. 
Already a crowd had gathered around them ; 
the words, “ black-hearted scoundrel,” caused 
them to cast angry glances at Mark Ingle- 
field. Mr. Manners looked in astonishment 
at one and another, utterly unable to com- 
prehend the situation. 

“The man is mad,” said Mark Inglefield. 

“Yes, I am mad,” cried Mr. Parkinson, 
striving to escape from those who held him 
back from springing upon Mark Inglefield, 
“and therefore dangerous. What! Is a 
man’s home to be broken up, is he to be 
robbed of his only child, and disgraced, and 
is he to stand idly by when the scoundrel is 
before him who has worked this ruin upon 
him? As Heaven is my judge, I will have 
my revenge!” 

“Come, come,” said a working man, “ this 
violence will do no good, Parkinson. Be 
reasonable.” 

“Tf violence will do no good,” retorted 
Mr. Parkinson, still struggling, ‘‘ what will?” 

“ The truth,” replied the working man who 
had interposed. 

“ Ah, yes, the truth,” said Mr. Parkinson; 
“and when that is told, let us have justice!” 


* Spoken like a man,” murmured some in 
the crowd. 
“But what kind of justice?” demanded 


Mr. Parkinson. “A cold-blooded law court, 
with cold-blooded lawyers dgguing this way 
and that, while those who have been brought 
to ruin and shame sit down with their wasted 
lives before them? No—not that kind of 
justice for me! I will have the life of the 
man who has cast this upon me! And that” 
—pointing with furious hand-towards Mark 
Inglefield—‘“‘that is the monster I will have 
my justice upon, without appeal to lawyers !” 

“T give you my word of honour,” said 
Mark Inglefield, appealing to those by whom 
he was surrounded, and who hemmed him 
and Mr. Manners in, determined that they 
should not escape, “I give you my word of 
honour that I have not the least idea what 
this man means? Ido not know him, nor 
any person belonging to him.” 

“You lie!” cried Mr. Parkinson. 

“ T speak the truth,” said Mark Inglefield, 
perfectly calm. ‘This gentleman who has 
accompanied me here will testify to it. If it 
were not that I see that this man is not 
accountable for his words, I would not remain 
here another moment.” 

“But you must,” said a friend of Mr. 





Parkinson ; and, “ Yes, you must, you must!” 
proceeded from others in the throng. 

“T will,” said Mark Inglefield, “ because 
I have come here for the express purpose of 
unmasking a foul plot——” 

“Rightly put,” shouted Mr. Parkinson. 
“ A foul plot—a foul plot! And it shall be 
unmasked, and the guilty shall suffer—not 
the innocent, not the innocent! For, after 
all, mates”—and now he, in his turn, ap- 
pealed to the crowd—“ what blame lies at 
the door of a weak, foolish girl, who is led 
to her ruin by the lying plausible words of 
gentlemen like these !” 

But here the unreasoning torrent of his 
wrath was stemmed by many of his com- 
rades, who said, 

“ None of that, Parkinson. It won’t help 
you, and it won't help us. The gentleman 
speaks fair. He says he has come here to 
unmask a foul plot.” 

“That is my intention, and the intention 
of my friend here,” said Mark Inglefield, 
“and as you say, it will not help him or any 
of us to be violent and abusive. Why, does 


}it not stand to reason that we could have 


kept away if we had chosen? Does it not 
prove, coming here of our own accord as we 
have done, that we-are of the same mind as 
yourselves ?” 

“Yes,” replied one, struck, as others were, 
with this plain reasoning, “let us hear what 
the gentleman has to say.” 

“Tt is not for me,” said Mark Inglefield, 
who, although he had won the suffrages of 
his audience, was not disposed to be too 
communicative,—“to pry into any man’s 
family affairs, but when he makes them 
public property, and brings false accusations 
against the innocent, he is not justified in 
grumbling if he is hauled over the coals. 
My friend here was compelled last night to 
listen to charges which seemed to him to im- 
plicate me in some trouble into which Mr. 
Parkinson has fallen.” 

“How do you come to know his name ?” 
inquired a man. 

“He gave it last night to this gentleman, 
who communicated it to me. Besides, it has 
been mentioned half-a-dozen times by your- 
selves. The charges I referred to coming to 
my ears, it was arranged between my friend 
and myself that we should present ourselves 
here this morning for the purpose of confuting 
them. I suppose you don’t expect anything 
fairer than that ?” 

“ Nothing could be fairer.” 

“T am sorry to learn,” continued Mark 
Inglefield, “ that this man has been wronged, 
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and sorry to learn that trouble has come to | 
him through his daughter. They are both 
entire strangers to me. What I ask is that 
he bring his daughter forward now to corro- 
borate my statement that she and I never 
saw each other in all our lives.” 

“But that,” said one of Mr. Parkinson’s 
friends, “is just what he can’t do. His 
daughter has strangely disappeared in the | 
night.” 

Mark Inglefield turned towards Mr. Man- | 
ners, with a smile of- incredulity on his lips. 
“Our errand here seems to be wasted. Let 
me speak to you a moment out of hearing of 
these people.” 

The working men moved aside to allow 
the two gentlemen to pass, and when 
they were a iittle apart Mark Inglefield 
said— 

“IT hope you are satisfied, sir.” 

“So far as you are concerned,” replied 
Mr. Manners, “I cannot help being. But 
there is something still at the bottom of this 
- I would give much to get at the truth 
oO ae 

“Why, sir,” said Mark Inglefield scorn- 
fully, “can you not see that the whole affair 
is trumped up ?” 

“ No, I cannot see that. These men were 
not aware that we were coming here this 


morning, and even if they were it is not 
likely that they would have got up this ex- 
citement for our especial benefit.” 


Mark Inglefield bit his lip. “I am not 
quite right, perhaps, in saying that the whole 
affair is trumped up, but undoubtedly it is 
much exaggerated, and more importance is 
being attached to it than it deserves. You 
must not mind my saying that I cannot form 
the same opinion of Mr. Parkinson as your- 
self. It seems to me that he is desirous of | 
making capital out of his calamity. I have | 
done all I could, have I not, to clear myself | 
of the charge ?” 

“TI do not see that you could have done 
more.” 

“There is nothing more to stop for, then. | 
Shall we go?” 

“Not yet. You may, if you wish, but I 
shall remain to make inquiries.” 

“T will remain with you, sir, of course. It 
would not be safe to leave you alone in such | 
a neighbourhood as this.” 

“It would be quite safe. You forget that 
it was in just such neighbourhoods I passed 
my young days. I know them better than 
you appear to do, Inglefield. The people we 
see about us are respectable members of so- 





ciety—quite as respectable as ourselves. As 


to remaining, please yourself. I do not feel 
at all out of place in such society.” 

“Nor do I, sir,” said Mark Inglefield, with 
a frank smile. “It is only my anxiety for 
you that made me say what I did.” 

“There is another matter which you seem 
to have forgotten. It is in this neighbour- 
hood that my son and his wife and daughter 
live. If Iam not mistaken, Mr. Parkinson 


| wishes to say something to us.” 


During this colloquy Mr. Parkinson had 
calmed himself greatly, and now, followed by 
his friends, approached the gentlemen. 

“T should like to ask you a question or 
two,” he said, addressing himself to Mark 
Inglefield, “if you have no objection.” 

“ Of course I have no objection,” said Mark 
Inglefield. ‘I will do whatever I can to 
help you; only come to the point.” 

“Tl do so, sir. Your visit here, on the 
face of it, seems fair and above-board. What 
I want to know first is, how it happens that 
my daughter had a portrait of yours in her 
possession ? ” 

“My dear sir,” replied Mark Inglefield, 
blandly, “ you are putting a conundrum to 
me.” 

“You don’t know how she got hold of it, 
sir?” 

“T haven't the remotest notion.” 

“ How comes it that, when I taxed her 
with it, she confessed that it was the por- 
trait of the scoundrel who had brought her 
shame upon her ?” 

At this question all eyes were directed to- 
wards Mark Inglefield. Nothing daunted, 
he said, 

“That is a question it is impossible for me 
to answer. She must, of course, have had 


| some motive in giving utterance to so direct 


a falsehood. My only regret is that she is 
not here to tell you herself that we are 
complete strangers to each other. Has your 
daughter always told you the truth? Has 
she never deceived you?” Mr. Parkinson 
was dumb; these questions struck home. 
“Why, then,” continued Mark Inglefield, 
perceiving his advantage, “should she not 
have deceived you in this instance ? Perhaps 
she wishes to screen the man against whom 
you are justly angered; perhaps she still 
has a sneaking fondness for him, and pro- 
tects him by throwing the blame upon a 
stranger.” 

“I don’t dispute,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
“that you may be right. But are you public 
property ?” 

“T fail to understand you.” 

“Are you a public man, sir ?” 
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“Thank heaven, no. 
gentleman.” 

“Your portraits are not put in the shop 
windows for sale ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what I want to know is,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, doggedly sticking to his point, 
“how your portrait fell into her hands.” 

“ And that, I repeat,” said Mark Inglefield 
impatiently, “is exactly what I am unable to 
tell you.” 

‘She couldn’t have bought it. She must 
have had it given to her by some one.” 

“ Well?” ree 

“Whoever gave it to her must know you, 
and you must know him.” 

A murmur of approval ran through the 
throng. Nothing better pleases such an 
audience as was now assembled than an argu- 
ment logically worked out. 

“That does not follow,” disputed Mark 
Inglefield, annoyed at Mr. Parkinson’s perti- 
nacity, but seeing no way to avoid it without 
incurring the risk of reviving Mr. Manners’s 
suspicions. 

“That's where the chances are, at all 
events,” said Mr. Parkinson. 
sir, that you can’t help being dragged into 
this bad business.” 

“ And if I decline to be dragged into it ?” 

“It is what very few men would do, sir. 
I should say—and I think most of those 
round us will agree with me—that you are 
bound to do all you can to assist me in dis- 
covering the scoundrel who would ruin you 
as well as me.” 

Mr. Manners looked straight at Mark In- 
glefield. Mr. Parkinson’s view tallied with 
that which he had expressed to Inglefield in 
their interview. 

*T will do what I can,” he said, “but I 
really am at a loss how to take even the first 
step.” 

“Thank you for saying so much, sir. We 
are all at a loss, but I don’t intend to rest 
till I discover the scoundrel. You'll not ob- 
ject to giving me your name and address.” 

“What for?” demanded Mark Inglefield, 
wishing that the earth would open and swal- 
low up his tormentor. 

“Give it to him,” said Mr. Manners 
quietly. 

Thus forced to comply, Mark Inglefield, 
with a show of alacrity, handed Mr. Parkin- 
son his card. 

“Tam obliged to you, sir,” said Mr. Par- 
kinson. 

A possible road of escape presented itself 
to Mark Inglefield. 


I am a private 


“You see, | 


| « Who saw this portrait ?” he asked. 

“No one in this neighbourhood,” replied 
Mr. Parkinson, “ that 1 know of, except me 
and my daughter.” 

“Tt may not be my portrait, after all,” 
suggested Mark Inglefield. 

| “There isn’t a shadow of doubt, sir,” said 
Mr. Parkinson, “ that it is a picture of you. 
I’m ready to swear to it.” 

It was at this precise moment that there 
| occurred to Mark Inglefield a contingency 
| which filled him with apprehension. From 
| what Mr. Manners had told him Kingsley’s 
| wife had befriended Mary Parkinson, and 
| was doubtless in the confidence of the poor 
| girl. Suppose Mary had shown his portrait 
| to Nansie, would she have recognised it? It 
| was long since he and Nansie had met, and 

time had altered his appearance somewhat, 
| but not sufficiently to disguise his identity. 
| He did not betray his uneasiness, but a new 

feature was now introduced that caused him 
| to turn hot and cold. This was the unwel- 
come and unexpected appearance of Bloom- 
| ing Bess upon the scene. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


| 


| ‘Tue wretched girl did not come alone. A 
woman dragged her forward. 

“Here you are, Mr. Parkinson,” said the 
'woman. “Blooming Bess can tell you 
something about Mary’s disappearance last 

night.” 
| “Tam ruined,” thought Mark Inglefield, 
/and hoped that Blooming Bess would not 
recognise him. There were chances in his 
favour. It was night when they met, and 
he had taken the precaution to change his 
clothes and wrap himself in an ulster. To 
these chances he was compelled to trust ; 
and perhaps he could keep himself out of 
the girl’s sight. 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Mr. Parkinson in great excitement. . 
| “Oh, I don’t mind telling,” said the girl. 
“Here, you! Just let go of me, will you?” 

She released herself from the woman’s 

grasp. 

“Do you want the lot,” she asked of Mr. 

Parkinson, “from beginning to end ?” 

“I must know everything,” he replied, 
everything.” 

“You must, must you? Well, that’s for 
me to say, not you. I could tell you a lot of 
lies if I wanted to.” 
| He made a threatening motion towards 
| her, but was held back by his mates. “ You'll 
only make things worse,” they said. 
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“A precious sight worse,” said Blooming 
Bess, with a reckless laugh. ‘Oh, let him 
get at me if he likes. Who cares? I don’t. 
But [ll tell him what he wants, never fear. 
She’s a respectable one, she is! When I 
went to the bad, passed me by as if I was so 
much dirt. Wouldn’t look at me—wouldn’t 


speak to me; holding her frock like this, for | 


fear I should touch it. And now what is 
she, I'd like to know? _ Better than me—or 
worse #” 

Mr. Parkinson groaned. 

“Groan away; much good it'll do you. 
It won’t bring her back ; and if it did, who'd 
look at her? Not me. She’s come down, 
with all her stuck-up pride. I’m as good as 
her, any day of the week!” 

“Come, come, Bess,” said a man in the 
crowd, “you're not a bad sort; let us have 
the truth, like a good girl.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m a real good ’un now you want 
to get something out of me. But never 
mind ; here goes. 


. 
| 





It was in the middle of | 


the night, and I didn’t have a brass farthing | 
in my pockets. They turned me out because | 


I couldn’t pay for my bed. It wasn’t the 
first time, and won’t be the last. So out I 


goes, and here I am in the middle of this 
very street, when a great swell comes up to 
me, and says, says he, ‘Do you want to earn 


half a bull?’ I laughs, and holds out my 
hand, and he puts sixpence in it, and says, 
says he, ‘The other two bob when you tell 
me what I want to know.’” 

“Are yeu making this up out of your 
head, Bess ?” 

“Not me! not clever enough. Never was 
one of the clever ones, or I’d be a jolly sight 
better off. Then the swell asks me if I can 
tell him the names of the people that lives in 
the street, and plump upon that asks me if I 
can keep a secret. I thought he was kidding 
me, I give you my word, and I says ‘Make 
it worth my while.’ With that he promises 
me five bob, and I walks with him, or he walks 
with me—it don’t matter which, does it }— 
from one end of the street to the other, and 
I tell him everybody that lives in it. ‘Who 
lives here ?’ says he, and ‘Who lives here ?’ 
says he; and thinks I, this is a rum game; 
wonder what he’s up to! But it ain't my 
business, is it ? My business is to earn five 
bob, and earn it easy; and when I have told 
him all he wanted, he gives me four bob and 
a bender, and sent me off. What can you 
make of all that ?” 

“* Not much,” said the man who had taken 
her in hand ; Mr. Parkinson could not trust 
himself to speak, and Mark Inglefield did 





not dare. ‘ What time was it when this oc- 
curred ?” 

“By my gold watch,” replied the girl, 
with a fine sarcasm, “it was half-past the 
middle of the night. Perhaps a minute or 
two more. I like to be particular.” 

“ And that is all you know? You can’t 
tell us anything more ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that, did I? All? Not 
a bit of it. Why the cream’s to come. It’s 
only skim milk you’ve got as yet.” 

“ Let’s hear the end of it, Bess,” said the 
man coaxingly. 

“That’s the way to speak tome. Be soft 
and you can do what you like with me; be 
hard, and to save your life 1 wouldn't speak 
a word. The end of it was this. The swell 
had done with me, and thought I had done 
with him. Never more mistaken in his life. 
I was born curious, I was; so thinks I to 
myself, ‘I’m blowed if I don’t see what he is 
up to;’ and when I turned the corner of the 
street and he thought I was gone for good, I 
come back, and there I was, you know, 
standing in the dark, out of sight. He walks 


| back to the middle of the street, and stops 


right before this house, and looks up at 
Mary’s—I beg her pardon, at Miss Parkin- 
son’s window. There’s alight burning there, 
you know. He’s got a letter in his hand, 
and what does he do but pick up a stone 
and ties them together. Then he picks up 
another stone, and throws it at Mary’s 
window, and it opens and she looks out. 
I’m too far off to hear what they say to each 
other, but I suppose he says, ‘Catch,’ as he 
throws the letter up, and catch she does. 
And would you believe it? A little while 
afterwards down she comes and takes his 
arm as natural as life, and off they go toge- 
ther. I follow, at a distance you know; I 
didn’t want my neck twisted, and he looked 
the sort of cove that wouldn’t mind doing it, 
so I keep at a safe distance, till he calls a 
growler, and in they get and drive away. 
And that’s the end of it.” 

“Tt’s a true story,” said Mr. Parkinson ; 
“when I went into her bedroom this morn- 
ing her window was open.” 

Those who had heard it gathered into 
groups, and discussed its various points, 
some suggesting that it looked as if the 
police were mixed up in it, others favouring 
Mark Inglefield’s view that Mary Parkinson’s 
statements to her father were false, from 
first to last. Meanwhile Mark Inglefield 
and Mr. Manners were left to themselves, 
the younger man congratulating himself thas 
he had escaped being seen by Blooming Bess. 
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His great anxiety now was to get away as| “I can do that. He was short and fat, 
quickly as possible, and, at the risk of offend- | and his face was covered with hair. Oh, I 
ing Mr. Manners, he would have chosen the | can spot him the minute I see him.” 
lesser evil and have made an excuse for| Mark Inglefield gave the girl a smile of 
leaving him, had it not been that he was | encouragement and approval. The descrip- 
prevented by Blooming Bess, whose aim-| tion she had given could not possibly apply 
less footsteps had led her straight to Mark | to him. Every fresh danger that threatened 
Inglefield, before whom she now stood. She | vanished almost as soon as it appeared. 
gazed at him, and he at her. Herlook was; ‘There seems to be nothing more to stop 
bold, saucy, reckless ; his was apprehensive ; | for, sir,” he said to Mr. Manners ; “ with re- 
but knowing, if she exposed him, that there | spect to this man’s daughter, we have learnt 
was no alternative for him but to brazen it | all that we are likely to hear. It occurs to 
out, he did not decline the challenge ex- | me that you might prefer to carry out the 
pressed in her eyes. She said nothing, how- | second portion of your visit to this neigh- 
ever, but slightly turned her head, and | bourhood alone.” 
laughed. As she turned she was accosted by | ‘“‘ You refer to myson,” said Mr. Manners. 
Mr. Parkinson, who had joined this group. | “Yes; and I might be an encumbrance. 


“Did you see the man?” asked Mr. Park- | Whether justly or not—out of consideration 
inson. for you I will not enter into that question— 
“Did I see him!” she exclaimed. “Yes ; | your son and his wife would not look upon 
though it was the middle of the night, and | me with favour if they were to see me sud- 
dark, I saw him as plain as I see you. | denly; and the circumstance of my being in 
Why, I could pick him out among a thou- | your company might be misconstrued. I am 
sand.” | willing, sir, that the past should be buried ; 
But, to Mark Inglefield’s infinite relief, she | your simple wish that your son and I should 
made no movement towards him; she merely | become friends again is sufficient forme. I 
looked at him again, and laughed. will obey you, but a meeting between us 
“Describe him,” said Mr. Parkinson | should be led up to; it will be more agree- 
roughly. “It may be a laughing matter to | able to both of us. Do you not think so ?” 
you, but it is not to us.” “ You are doubtless right, Inglefield,” said 
“Tous!” retorted the girl. “What have | Mr. Manners. “I appreciate your delicate 
these gentlemen got to do-with it ?” thoughtfulness.” 
“‘We are interested in it,”said Mr. Manners.| ‘‘ Thank you, sir. There is another reason 
“Qh! are you? And are you interested | why Ishould leave you now. The story that 
in it too, sir?” she asked, addressing Mark | girl has told may be true or false. You 
Inglefield. must not mind my expressing suspicion of 
“T am,” he replied, fiading himself com-; everything in connection with Mr. Parkin- 
pelled to speak. son’s daughter. It is even possible that she 
“That’s funny. You're the sort of gen-| and that girl may be in collusion for some 
tleman, I should say, that would pay well purpose of their own, and that they have 
for anything that was done for him.” | concocted what we have heard. I have cleared 
“JT am,” said Mark Inglefield, growing | myself, I hope.” 
bold ; her words seemed to indicate adesire| ‘It would be unjust to deny it,” said Mr. 
to establish a freemasonry between them of | Manners. 
which neither Mr. Parkinson nor Mr. Man-| ‘“ButI shall not allow the matter to end 
ners could have had any suspicion. here,” said Mark Inglefield warmly. “I shall 
“ That’s a good thing to know,” said Bloom- | put it at once in the hands of a detective, 
ing Bess, “because, you see, I should be an | who will, I dare say, be able to ascertain 
important witness—shouldn’t I ?” | how far we have been imposed upon. The 
“Very important,” said Mr. Manners, “and | sooner the inquiry is opened up the stronger 
I would pay well also.” | will be our chances of arriving at the truth. 
“You would, would you, sir.?” She looked | Do you approve of what I propose ?” 
from one man to the other. “Tt is the right course,” said Mr. Manners. 
“ Allow me to manage this, sir,” said Mark | “I was about to propose it myself.” 
Inglefield. “It is more to my interest than| “Iwill go then at once. In simple jus- 
yours.” tice to me, sir, if you see Mr. Hollingworth, 
Mr. Manners nodded acquiescence. you should tell him how cruelly I have been 
“T asked you to describe the man,” said | suspected.” 
Mr. Parkinson. “You shall be set right in his eyes, Ingle- 
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field. If I can find time to-day I will make 
a point of paying him a visit.” 

“My mind is greatly relieved, sir. Good 
morning.” 

“ Good morning, Inglefield.” 

Mark Inglefield, without addressing a word 
to Mr. Parkinson, went his way. The con- 
versation between him and Mr. Manners had 
been quite private. Before he left the street 
he looked to see if Blooming Bess was still 
there, but she had disappeared. 

He did not proceed to the office of any | 
detective. Slowly, and in deep thought, he | 
walked towards the Mansion House; the 
crowds of people hurrying apparently all 
ways at once disturbed and annoyed him ; it | 
was impossible to think calmly in the midst | 
of such noise and bustle. If ever there 
was a time in his life when he needed quiet 





and repose to think out the schemes which 
were stirring in his cunning mind, that time 
was now. The danger was averted for awhile, | 
but he could not yet regard himself as safe. | 
He had to reckon with Blooming Bess. 

That she had recognised him was certain | 
—as certain as that she had played into his | 
hands, and put his enemies off the scent. 

“TI wonder,” he thought, “that she did | 
not ask my name and address. What a mis- 
fortune that she should have presented her- | 
self when I was in the street !” 

He was not aware that the girl of whom | 
he was thinking was following him stealthily, | 
and had never for a moment lost sight of him, 

He turned to the left, and reached the | 
Embankment. It was quieter there. Blooming | 
Bess followed him. There were few people 
about, and he strolled leisurely along, looking 
at the river. The principle of evil was strong | 
within him. He belonged to that class of | 
men who will hesitate at nothing that 
could be done with safety to protect them- 
selves. He was not bold enough for deeds | 
of violence ; his nature was sufficiently ruth- 
less, and he was not troubled with qualms of 
conscience; but his first consideration had 
ever been to keep himself on the safe side. 
In his methods he was sly, cunning, deceit- 
ful, treacherous, but physically he was a 
coward. He had, however, the greatest con- 
fidence in his resources, “I shall beat them 
all yet,” he thought ; and thought, too, what 
a stroke of fortune it would be if sudden 
death were to overtake those who stood in 
his path. He had passed Waterloo Bridge 
when he felt a touch upon his arm. He 
looked down and saw Blooming Bess. 

“Oh,” he said, with no outward show of | 
displeasure. | 





“ Yes,” she said, with a smile. 

To strangers this simple interchange of 
greeting would have been enigmatical, but 
these two understood each other, though 
socially he stood so high and she so low. 

“Have you been following me?” he 
asked. 

“Of course I have,” she replied. “Too 
good to miss. I’m in luck. I say, you are 
a gentleman, ain’t you—a real swell ?” 

“T am a gentleman, I hope,” he said, with 
perfect sincerity. 

“T hope so too. 
tin ?” 

“Very little.” 

“All right. I'll go off to the other one.” 

He caught her arm. 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

“That's just what I ain’t going to be. 
Well, you're a nice one, you are! Not even 


You’ve got plenty of 


| a thankee for standing by you as I did.” 


“You will not be content with thanks,” 
he said gloomily. 

“ Not likely. Want something more solid. 
Now, didn’t I stand by you like a brick ? 
Just one word from Blooming Bess, and your 
whole box of tricks would have been upsct. 
But I didn’t let on, by so much as a wink. 
We took ’em in nicely between. us, didn’t 
we? ‘You're the sort of gentleman; says 
I, ‘that would pay well for anything that 
was done for him.’ ‘I am,’ says you. I 
say, if they’d guessed the game we were 
playing there'd have been a rumpus. I 
want to know your name, and where you 
live.” 

“You don’t,” he retorted. “You want 
money.” 

“T want that, too, but I want your name 
and address, and I mean to haveit. I won't 
use it against you so long as you square 
me.” 

She spoke with so much determination 
that he gave her what she demanded. 

“Mr. Parkinson knows the other one,” 
she said, “and if I don’t find you at home 
when I want, I'll find him. Have you got 
a sovereign about you ?” 

Surprised at the moderateness of the re- 
quest, he gave her a sovereign. 

“How's Mary ?” she asked. 

The question suggested to him a plan which 
offered greater safety than allowing her to 
go away with money, and perhaps drinking 
herself into dangerous loguacity. 

“ Would you like to see her ?” he asked. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” she replied. 

“Come along with me, then,” he said. 
“Tl take you to her.” 
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THE MANHOOD STANDARD. 


By rue Rev. Lu. H. PARSONS. 
Text: “* This child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Isracl.””—Lwvxe ii. 34. 


A? the time referred to by these words, 

Joseph and Mary are seen presenting 
the infant Jesus in the Temple in recognition 
of the Lord’s traditional! right to the first-born 
male in every Hebrew home. The Benedic- 
tus had just been chanted, and the morning 
sacrifice offered, when an old man entered 
the court of the Jews. He was well known 
in Jerusalem as Simeon the Scribe, a devout 
student of the Scriptures. 
need inspired readers. Simeon knew how 
to read the Bible. Through the letter 
of prophecy foreshinings glowed of the 
advent of the “Consolation of Israel.” 
The Coming was wrought into his brightest 
hopes, but he knew not when or where it 


would be. One day, however, touched by | 
an excitement he could not explain, he | 
| tion, one-siath had actually sunk into a con- 


went into the Temple and saw this peasant 
babe.. Then a rush of revelation came 
to him as it comes to ready souls. “The 


secret of the Lord is with them that fear | 
Him.” At once therefore this old seer ap- | 
prehended the meaning of the Child. Un- 


hindered by His infancy, or the poverty of 
His parents, or the absence of heavenly de- 


monstration, but like one entirely sure of the | 


facts, he went without misgiving to the 
mother, and taking the Child in his arms 
uttered that Nunc Dimittis which has been 
the death-song of thousands, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to Thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people, a light to lighten 
the Gentiles and-the glory of Thy people 
Israel.” Turning to the mother he said, 


“Behold this Child is set for the fall and | 
rising again of many in Israel, and fora sign | 


to be hated and as a sword which shall pierce 
thy heart to its core.” 
forecast ! 
old man held in his arms! The common 
notion about Simeon is that when he had 
finished speaking, “ he was not, for God took 


him.” It might well have been so, for the | 
sight he obtained of the scope of Christ’s | 


ministry was like a vision of heavenly things 
denied to men in life, but sometimes granted 
to the dying —a rending of the veil, a brilliant 
apocalypse. 

And now turning particularly to the 
words, “ This Child is set for the rising and 
falling again of many in Israel,” let us 


Inspired books | 


see in what points they touch our times 
and us. 

I. When this Child entered the world of 
human life what did He find? Take history 
| from Adam to Christ, sum up the diverse 
| fortunes and destinies of men in one preg- 
|nant phrase, and the chances are that you 
| will hit upon luminous words such as these, 
“the fall and rising again.” Life everywhere 
is just that, a history of falling and rising, 
rising and falling. If you were to classify 
the main characteristics of any great city 
/you would find these conditions in full 
play. I recollect that some years ago an 
educational census was taken in Glasgow 


| which showed that practically the population 


of the city divided itself into what one might 
call moral sixths: i.e. of the entire popula- 


dition of hopeless ignorance, vice, poverty, 
dirt, and desperation ; and two-sizths through 
misfortune, or crime of one sort or other, were 
slowly but surely descending to a lower posi- 
tion than that to which they were born or 
which they had once occupied. On the 
other hand, two-sizths in all ranks were rising. 
In some cases the ascent began, and had only 
just begun, with escape from the gin-shop ; 
some from the loom class were approaching 
honourable promotion and enlarged respon- 
sibility, and one-siath had risen to actual mas- 
tership and influence. Now that was true of 
Glasgow, and is equally true of any large 
city, ay, and after the rate, is true of 
every community no matter what its size. 
For example, young, vigorous nations like 





What a tremendous | 
What a mysterious burden the | 


the Bulgarian and Greek, are “rising ;” but 
judged by tests of population, internal sta- 
bility and international influence, nations 
like the French and Turkish are “falling ;” 
whilst judged by almost any apt test all 
Anglo-Saxon nationalities are not only rela- 
tively dominant to-day, but are destined in 
the not very distant future to acquire an 
absolute pre-eminence. Many of us have 
lived long enough to see how this law of 
alternation affects the fortunes of villages 
and towns. Trades leave a town, as watch- 
making and silk - weaving, comparatively 
speaking, have left Coventry, and as a com- 
mercial centre the town falls—loses its rank, 
and what is worse still, its chances of ad- 
vance. On the other hand, trade comes to 
| a district, as, for instance, to Birmingham, 
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and it. rises by leaps and bounds to a posi- 
tion of first importance. 

How plainly too we can trace the action 
of this law in the changes which befall our 
social life. In aback street, or a common 
lodging-house, you will find people who once 
kept their carriage, and in the suburbs, at 
the head of a costly establishment, people 
who once drove a costermonger’s cart. Here 
a home demoralised by a general self-indul- 
gence, there a family ennobled by mutual self- 
control. Here love grown to be a symbol 
of the love that passeth knowledge, and there 
love degraded to coarse burlesque. Here 
.athers and mothers, who live the crucified 
life with ever growing ease, and there 
parents who, steeping their self-hood in world- 
liness find Christ’s cross first irksome, then un- 
necessary, and finally contemptible. I will 
show you sons and daughters who in one 
place fall towards mere frivolity and selfish- 
ness, and in another rise to the dignity of a | 
beneficent life. Men and women in all| 
ranks who are rapidly sinking into the mire | 
of unbridled sin, or unchallenged doubt, and | 
those who steadily climb the heights of self- 
mastery and dwell in the light of an estab- 
lished faith. Ay, so it is all the world over, 
and soit will be to the end of time. Falling, | 
rising, rising and falling meet us everywhere. | 
One thing then is clear. However surely | 
this Child may be “set for the fall and rising | 
again of many in Israel,” He did not create 
the conditions He found,—both were here 
when He came. 

Then II. What has this Child to do with 
the fortunes of men? He is said to be “ set 
for the fall and rising again.” “Set,” as e.g. 
a doctor sets a test to determine a patient’s 
temperature. “Set” as a plumb is set 
against the mason’s work to test its perpen- 
dicular. “Set” as a foundation stone, or | 
the keystone of an arch. “Set” i.¢. so as 
to be authoritatively and vitally connected 
with man’s fate in every department of his 
life. My friends, the pulpit no doubt has its 
platitudes, but this is not one of them. No 
man who roundly insists on the modernness 
of Christ’s teaching, and the indispensable- 
ness of His inspiration is guilty of mere 
platitudes. No manso preaches to the times 
as he who tells those about him that whether 
they rise or fall depends more upon their 
relation to Christ, than upon their personal 
ability, or the state of trade, or the fluctua- 
tions of the Stock Exchange. But how? 
What have poets to do with politics, or 
a. with stocks and shares? What 

as Christ, whose whole mission is religious, 








to do with the every-day life of society? 
Men who would shrink from being classed 
with atheists, sometimes say that religion 
and business occupy separate departments, 
and have no necessary connection with each 
other. “I ama man of business. I do not 
allow religion to interfere with business, or 
business to interfere with religion.” That is 
how men talk, but the talk means very little 
more than the plainest of plain admissions 
that whilst the former part of their statement 
is true, the latter is false. Men who treat 
religion merely as one of many departments 
in a great wholesale house (whereas it is 
master and life of the whole concern), show 
clearly enough either that they have no real 
religion at all, or that they talk out of their 


‘depth. What is real religion? It is, so I 


should say, just the every-day doing of God’s 
will, which means that religion is righteous- 
ness. Can any thoughtful man decline to 
allow righteousness to interfere with his 
business? I sometimes wish we could get 
rid of that antique word righteousness, and 
revert to its simpler and more understand- 
able form rightness. Righteousness merely 
means rightness. Moral rightness is obedi- 
ence to God’s will, which veins as well as 
commands everything. Then what is His 
will? Broadly speaking this—that there 
should be perfect order, harmony, beauty, 
rightness everywhere. He has eg. troubled 
to create the human body and _ there- 
fore has a will about our physical life, so 
that a man cannot break his arm or 
suffer rheumatic tortures without somehow 
proclaiming a certain crossing of God’s 
will. We find people in the world phy- 
sically diseased, great crowds of children 
sadly deformed, doomed to a life of torment- 
ing weariness or active pain. What has 
religion to do with it? This much at 


| least ;—if deformity were due to, say the 


carelessness of a nurse, that carelessness 
was a break with true religion, i.e. with true 
rightness, and was consequently an offence 


| against God. If the nurse had been right 


with duty, she would not have been at 
fault with her charge. There was a time when 
men believed in the sovereignty of God to 
the exclusion of man’s free will. If fevers and 
floods ravaged even in foulest districts and 
lowest levels, the ultra Calvinist regarded 
them as God’s scourges for national sin, and 
hesitated to stamp out the plague lest he 
should interfere with the will of God. In 
these days we are in danger of asserting the 
sovereignty of man’s will to the exclusion of 
Divine freedom. We forget that God has 
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something to say to men in connection with 
every visitation. All failiag and rising 
caused by indifference on one side, and enter- 
prise on the other, are prophets of God sent to 
yemind us that whenever rightness is crossed, 
men must suffer, and whenever rightness 


is satisfied, men are blessed. Religion, there- | 


fore, as the root of real rightness, has to do 
with everything. The value, for instance, 
of a Parliamentary Session depends entirely 
on the religiousness of its work. No legal 
enactment can be false to man which is true 


to God, and none can be true to man which | 


is false to God. Streets cannot be dis- 
orderly at night ; dwellings cannot be death- 
traps ; great scholastic foundations intended 
for the benefit of the poor cannot be diverted 
to benefit the rich—where there is care for 
righteousness. No town is well looked after 
as to its pavements and water-supply, its 
sanitation and schools, free libraries and 
parks, lunatics and paupers, but you may 
trace the influence of the two great spiritual 
commandments, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” No home is so blessed as 
to set parents and children thanking God 
for each other, but the blessedness has its 
roots in righteousness ; and no home is cursed 


either in parent or child but the evil may be 
traced to irreligion, unrighteousness some- | 


where. We may justly sympathise with 
many a bankrupt, but no document more 
powerfully proclaims the war of men with 


the righteousness of God than the London | 


Gazette ; saving, perhaps, some of the wills 
in Somerset House. There could be no 
such thing as insolvency, no such thing as 
cankered wealth, if all men obeyed the will 
of God. Therefore, when we talk of law in 
connection with human life, let us get to the 
root of the matter. We speak airily enough 
about “physical laws,” “laws of health,” 
“laws of progress,” and so on, and fancy we 
talk a sound philosophy. But talking so, 
we simply discuss the plant above ground ; 
the root lies deeper. Not physical, but moral 
law, moral rightness, true religion is at the 
back of everything. That old Psalmist who 
says, ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it,” sang the 
truth for God and man. 

But now comes the question,—‘ What has 
this mysterious Child to do with the ‘rise 
and falling again of many in Israel,’—how 
is He thus significantly ‘set’ in the centre 
of human life?” It is truly a marvellous 
suggestion! We are thinking, remember, 
about an actual life. It would, I suppose, be 


easier to construct a perfect creed than to 
grow a perfect life. You never saw any person 
so perfect in moral strength and beauty as to 
be able to say to your son, “ You see that 
man: now he is so every way noble and 
good that not only do I wish you may 
grow like him, but I shall know by your 
treatment of him whether you love good- 
‘ness and are good.” No; no man is good 
enough to be a spiritual test, true to every 
man and all latitudes. But that which 
Christ is entitled to claim is this—that with 
Him more ar less has no meaning. Listen 
| to the verdict of the Eternal Father: “This 
|is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” No one landscape contains all 
| nature’s beauties ; no one life embodies the 
fulness of truth and grace—infinite hate of 
sin, infinite love of goodness, together with 
infinite pity for wrong-doers, and an infinite 
| yearning to lead their feet into the way of 
peace. But Christ’s life did and does. “In 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” He is law perfected in love, and 
love justified by law. He has lived on the 
topmost heights of Divine Righteousness, and 
in the lowliest vales of human temptibility. 
He is the Word of God, by His Life “ quick 
and powerful, piercing to the dividing 
| asunder of the joints and marrow, and is a 
searcher of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart ;” but Heis alsoa Great High Priest who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
Like us He has been in all points tempted ; 
like God He has never sinned; and like 
| Himself He is able at once to rebuke sin, 
and “‘succour them that are tempted.” His 
rightness therefore is unique and complete. 
Now in measuring and weighing such a 
character as this, is it not fair to say that if 
men do not love a rightness like Christ’s there 
must be something wrong not with Him but 
them? Can a man be disloyal to Christ and 
yet loyal to righteousness? Is it possible to 
love the sunshine, and yet hate the sun? 
Considering how completely inseparable per- 
fect goodness and Christ are, it comes at last 
to this, that He is “set” like a spiritual 26- 
ometer in our midst so absolutely that the 
measure of our goodness is determined by 
the measure in which we absorb His Spirit, 
and reflect the beauty of His life. As the 
Religious One, the transcendent pattern of 
the religious life, and the inspirer of the 
religious spirit, Christ has the right to 
touch everything, and “try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.” He is like that 
legendary touchstone of which some one 
sings— 
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“ There came a man, whence, none could tell, 
Bearing a touchstone in his hand ; 
And tested all thi in the land, 
By its unerring spe: 
And lo, what sudden changes smote 
The fair to foul, the foul to fair ! 
Purple nor ermine did he spare 
Nor scorn the dusty coat. 


“ Of heirloom jewels prized so much 
Many were ged to chips and clods, 
And even statues of the gods 
Crumbled beneath its touch. 


“ Then angrily the 
‘ The loss outweig 
Our goods suffice us as they are, 
We will not have them tried.’ 


And since they could not so avail 
To check his unrelenting quest 
They seized him saying, ‘ Let him test 
How real is our jail.’ 


“ But though they slew him with a sword 
And in a fire his touchstone burned, 
Its doings could not be o’erturned 
Its undoings restored,” 


ple cried, 
the profit fax, 


That man was surely this Christ with the 
touchstone of His character. He tests all 
treasures, all times, all lives ; and those that 
crumble, fall, and are falling ; and those that 
stand the test, rise, and are ever rising, into 
immortal worth. How do His words affect 
us? To some, as to that young ruler of old, 
they bring not peace but a sword. His 
fragile religiousness crumbled beneath the 
test, “Go, sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor.” Yet conscious as Christ is of the 


tremendous meaning of His presence to us 


all His tests abide. Whilst no pity is so 
warm as His, no axe is so sternly laid to the 
root of the hypocrite’s tree as that He wields ; 
though no one makes so much of a little faith 
as He, no one can curse a useless fig-tree, 
running the blast of His wrath to its roots, 
like Christ. 

There is no hesitation with infinite love. 
Puerile fondness refuses to cut the tumour 
because of giving pain. Redeeming, dying 
love cuts thoroughly because its life is bound 
up in the patient’s weal. We turn over 
the pages of this book, and as we read 
are subdued by the pathos of Christ’s 
broodings over sinful men, and are some- 
times prone to imagine that at last, with 
such a Christ, everything will come right to 
us. and ‘society adores without any cost of 
suffering to any one. I do not doubt the 
ultimate coming right, but I do doubt a 
sentimental restitution. Listen to Christ’s 
incisive words: “ Jesus saith wnto them, Did 
yenever read im the Scriptures, The stone which 
' the builders rejected is become the head stone of 
the corner? Therefore I say wnto you the king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you and given 





to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall it shall 
grind him to powder.” And those are the 
deliberate words of redeeming love! Again 
I ask—and no question is more pertinent— 
how do His words affect us? Well might 
Simeon look with awe on that Divine Child 
who was to be “set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel.” “Set” as the sole 
standard and touchstone of character. Well 
may we put it to ourselves with gravest 
earnestness, Here is this historic, phenomenal 
indispensable Christ,—what is my personal re- 
lation to Him? It is not safe, it is not decent 
to hold aloof from Christ ; not because His 
name is Christ, but because it is not safe, it 
is not decent to hold aloof from Perfect 
Goodness and Perfect Inspiration. Christ is 
the unvarying Regenerator. Everything He 
touches, be it literature, money, time, friend- 
ship, reason, and imagination, rises, becomes 
stronger and more beautiful; and everything 
which is opposed to him gradually degene- 
rates and is permanently disgraced. And 
so, one way or other, it is with us all. Our 
natures steadily grow diviner, our tempers 
sweeter, our home-life kindlier, our contact 
with the spirit of the age more masterful, 
we are learning how to live the crucified 
life as we never lived it before, we are, 
yes, we are rising day by day; or, just as 
surely, we are falling! Put plainly, the 
truth is this—defy this Child and you fall; 
obey him and you rise. The more every 
man has to do with Christ the better. There 
is nothing in Him to excite a true man’s 
scorn. We look with some impatience on 
the battles of the Creeds; we cannot scorn 
Christ’s fight with sin. As in the nature of 
things it comes to pass that we all obey 
some controlling force, and as it is with 
forces as with creatures, that only the fittest 
survive, let us surrender the helm of our 
life to Divine Almightiness—Divine Right- 
ness—the Redeeming Christ. If anything 
could be surer than the fact of our sin it 
would be this, that He begins his con- 
trol by forgiving an evil past. He will so 
carry us through as to bear us, sometimes 
perchance through darkness and storm, but 
still ever steadily up from bad to better, and 
doubt to faith, on and on, so that although 
some day like all men we must fall into the 
sleep of death, like Christian men we shall 
rise and live again, and live and rise for 
evermore ! 





INNOCENCE. 


HE heart-world’s spring ; the reign in it 
Of things compared to spring-tide flowers, 

The snowdrop, primrose, violet, 

The blossoms of the orchard bowers ; 
Love’s first-born sweetness, Hope’s azure sky, 

Far from a thought their path may know, 
A cloudlet even, pass their sun, 

Or cold wind ever on them blow. 


The Eden of the heart before 
Print of a tempter’s foot chills it, 
Its song, like rapture-hum of bees, 
Its sleep by fairies’ lanterns lit : 
“The King of Love,” when entered there, 
With dear, omnipotent seeing eyes, 
Beheld such innocence everywhere, 
He said, this Heaven typifies. 
E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MOSES. 
By MARY HARRISON. 


N°? age has ever allowed a soul greater 

than itself to go unharassed, unmisre- 
presented, and uncondemned. The serious in 
it—these live on the past ; the merry crowd— 
that lives on the present; while the man who 


lives on a vision which he is not going to let 
die in him, which he insists on portraying to 
men, and attempting to realise for them, is 
treated by the merry and the serious alike, 
first to laughter, then to scorn, to persecution, 
to banishment, and maybe they set 
their dogs and hangmen at him. 
It is not for the past’s sake that 
we take down one of the many 
portraits that hang in England's 
gallery of the great, but for the 
sake of the present and the future. 
For our part, for the past’s sake, 
the spiders may weave their webs 
across these portraits undisturbed. 
There are-pleagy of men amongst 
us to-day who are as worthy of 
canvas and colour and oil as were 
the very best of the bygone, 
though possibly they sleep in 
garrets and may find a pauper’s 
grave, and certainly their por- 
traits are not yet off Time’s easel, 
so are not on view. Their time 
has not yet come. But their 
names are written in gold on the 
tablets of their native heavenly 
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city, for God is wiser than men, whose “ first ” 
are in His eyes last, and whose “last” are 
His first. But men only make mistakes for 
awhile. They will all think aright at last. 

Every age has its William Penns, men to 
whom men are beloved, and whose possible 
and proper future on earth is a lovely vision, 
which they have somehow come to think 
that it is worth while going without smiles 
and favours, without liberty, without even 
bread and meat, to secure for them. 

In his fashionable and successful youth, 
during which his home was at Wanstead, in 
Essex, young Penn had won his way to dis- 
tinctions which made him widely envied by 
the young of the great families of the land. 
He had CharlesIT.’s favour, and stood well for 
high positions in the State and Court when 
his eyes beheld another King than Charles, 
another land than England. He saw “the 
King in his beauty and the land which is afar 
off,” and portrayed his vision to men. Re- 
ligious teachers scoffed, the merry Court 
thought him mad, as once another Court 
thought Paul mad, and the religious teachers 
of another land scoffed at Jesus, calling Him 
wizard, necromancer, in league with the 
devil! Neither Court nor Church ever allows 
that men can be greater than they. They 
own no “king” but Cesar, no “land” but 
that which knows winter and summer and 
the feel of their harrows and their ploughs. 
In all the diverse comings of God to men, in 
times and manners, these two institutions 
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have always been together mistaken about 
them. They have both and always said, It 
is not God coming at all; it is the devil. 
Penn’s message to men was that God was 
alive ; that He moved, willing men by His 
Spirit, teaching them what to do, and dis- 
posing and strengthening them to do it ; that 
men were righteous by doing righteousness 
to one another; that no man was man’s 
master ; that by human lips, God only must 
be called Master ; that all were of His house- 
hold, poor and rich alike, were sons and 
daughters of an invisible, immortal King. 
This was free and grand, but few will allow 
that religion is free and grand. Few even 
care to look at such an idea. They live under 
Acts of Parliament, and keep them; and 
authorised forms of speech, and say them. 
What more can there be? The idea of 
living under a Spirit to which by faith and 
reverence we are to sacrifice days and nights, 
suffer what it disposes us to suffer; to go 
through pain, cold, hunger, homes filled with 
contempt, and crowds that mock, for love 
of it—the peace and power of its inward 
divine smile our sole reward, that is too 
troublesome. It does not suit their money- 
loving, ease-lusting, flesh-pot minds. They 
believe in the Church—that is much. To 
believe in God and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost—what is that? Who can tell? 
They cannot, nor do they feel disposed to 
march into such a wilderness of ignorance. 
They prefer Egypt with its Pharaoh to Sinai 
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Newgate, 1671. 


with its cloud and its voice in the cloud. 
Only by miracles can a Moses lead. 

Speaking, at its rising, of the little band 
to which Penn belonged, called “a sect” 
by the men who received tithes and taxes, 
and accepted titles and places, Oliver Crom- 
well said of them, “Now I see there is a 
people risen that I cannot win, either with 
gifts, honours, offices, or places, but all other 
sects and people I can win.” 

Penn was born in high places ; his manners 
and much"of his wisdom he learnt in palaces. 
After he had seen what was the will of God 
his maker, and the governor of the world, 
he still went his way in the Court, in the 
army, and among the people, now eager and 
restless, full of youthful, Melancthon-like 
dreams of converting men to dream the 
same dreams, which neither the laughter of 
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fools nor the threats of clergy had 
power to dispel. 

He was the son of an admiral 
and baronet, one who was des- 
tined for the peerage, a favourite 
of the King. At home, he became 
regarded as a curse and a pest; 
a mooner over folly ; a reckless 
thrower away of grand opportu- 
nities ; a prodigal son. 

As a boy he had won a good 
name at Chigwell grammar 
school. At Oxford he matricu- 
lated, and was: celebrated at 
field-sports and the oar. It was 
whilst at Oxford that one Thomas 
Loe thoroughly awakened him 
to a sense of the Great Spirit, in 
whom we all live, which we have 
come to call God, whose demand 
was for purity, simplicity, and 
humility of life, and for sole 
homage. Then young Penn 
would no longer doff his cap to 
his “superiors ;” goodness only 
was superiority, and only one 
was good. Nor would he dis- 
tinguish himself from his fellow- 
men by gown and badge, nor 
would he allow the homage to 
himself of his inferiors. For 
this he was arrested by the 
college authorities, tried for his 
disorderly and disobedient con- 
duct, and fined. Fine and re- 
monstrance proving vain, he was 
finally expelled the university. 
Debauch and impurity and ex- 
travagance, these things were 
permissible; but to refuse to 
wear badges and to pay to superiors or-receive 
from inferiors homage—to be only a man and 
a brother among brethren, with one as his 
Master, even Christ, that could not be 
tolerated. College rules, Church customs, 
national traditions, these were the sole deca- 
logue of these men, who had run off with 
the name Jesus and claimed to be masters 
of His Church. 

“Do be sensible, William,” was the half- 
angry, half - plaintive expostulation of his 
father when the expelled young “ Quaker” 
reached his home. But young Penn’s thoughts 
of sensible were derived from His Master in 
heaven, not from the loved owner of Swarth- 
moor Hall, and, considering the divine will, 
he could not oblige his father, of whom he 
was justly fond and proud, 

No father likes his boy to leave his father’s 
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“ Meeting House,” Swarthmore. 


Church, and especially to leave an honoured | palace of the Duke of Ormonde, Viceroy of 
one for a despised, new, and numerically — a sensible, clever, upright man of 
paltry sect. But a boy born of God cannot | the world. There he had thoughts of be- 
heed or feel that. coming a soldier. But neither subdued laugh- 

His old companions now shunned him ;| ter of courts nor excitement of battle could 
but he did not change. His father brought | break the spell of that Oxford preacher’s 
down a stick upon his back ; but he did not | message of God. And at length, at twenty- 
heed that. He must be losing his mind! | four years of age, he said to himself, “I must 

At eighteen years old all this 
had happened. Success at col- 
lege, royal patronage assured, 
naturally brilliant, and of grace- 
ful figure and manner: he set his 
face to serving God and his 
fellow-men. Put he did not 
seek the life of a recluse, nor 
was he an ascetic. Outwardly 
he was ever less of a Quaker 
than of a Cavalier, and this 
served him well. He was fond 
of music, loved society, and was 
at home everywhere. 

He was sent by his father to 
the Court of France, the brilliant 
Court of Louis Quatorze: He 
travelled in France and Italy, 
and mixed with such people as 
Lord Robert Spencer and Al- 
gernon Sidney. He next entered 
as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and qualified for the law. After- 
wards he served under his ad- 
miral-father in the Dutch war. - ‘ a = 
This now ovcr, he lived at the Swarthmore Hall. 
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at twenty-two years of age. 


Penn, 
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Bishop White’s Study. 


live for my idea.” His father, now on the 
eve of a peerage ; Penn, his only son, would 
not, could not, consent. He expelled him 
from his house. Nor would either Church 
or State let him have his way. 

He wrote “The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken.” To which came the usual reply of 
those who consider their knowledge and privi- 
lege attacked by newlight on God’s word—he 
was scnt to the Tower, and kept for eight 
months and sixteen days in solitary confine- 
ment, whilst the “appointed” preachers 
went on their way reading the homilies, also 
“appointed ” to be read in churches. As he 
sat within his grated window he wrote “No 
Cross, No Crown.” How much of the leading 
and light of the true life divine has had a 
dungeon for its candlestick! The chief 
priests and rulers have seen to this. 

There is a simple sentence in the life of 
Jesus which speaks the history alike of Him- 
self and of all His chief disciples, and will ever 
speak it, for there are still unreached dis- 
tances in His way of truth—“ journeying 
towards Jerusalem.” Herod and Caiaphas 


with their judgment-seats and prisons are | 
Penn | 


always there, and a felon’s grave too. 
was one of the many whose elect souls have 
had to drink their measure of their Master’s 
cup and be baptized with His baptism. But 
never do they die of these. They die of 
love. They lay down their lives. The 


| Jerusalems of the world have done their 
| best to drug them or to drown them; but 
| they have never perished. Nor have they 
needed pity. 

Pity a son of God! That is pitying the 
| Holy Ghost. The pity is for their Jeru- 
|salem. It was over the city Jesus wept, not 
| over its victims. ‘ Blessed are ye,” said He 
of those who reached its prison and its cross. 

In prison, Penn’s father was struck with the 


| . . . 
sublime peace and conscious power which 


'came of his son’s belief. His contentment 
'and patience impressed everybody. But 
_ the source of his calm sublimity, that was of 
the devil, so officials said. At least they 
would have none of it. Happily the Court 
| treated him better than the Church ; whilst 
| not a clergyman showed him mercy, he had 
|the secret favour of the King, and finally, 
| without his recanting a word he had been 
| imprisoned for, the King ordered his release. 
The King had no sympathy with either his 
or his opponents’ side, and had Penn been 
“an ugly Puritan,” instead of a courtly 
gentleman, with (as Pepys tells us he had) 
“much of the vanity of the French garb and 
affected manner of speech,” he would have 
probably left him to languish where theolo- 
gians had put him. 

| As Penn believed in man inspired by the 
| inner light of God, bishops and kings were 
‘nothing to him, neither their enmity nor 
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their favour; yet he never bore this in his 
manner. He never repelled. He would not 
have put down his enemies by the Tower if 
he could. His denial of their doctrines was 
strong. His avowal of his convictions was 
bold ; but though opponents had done their 
best to sour him, he never yielded to their 
temptation. 

He only longed to find or found a country 
where man should have the free use of his 
soul under God alone ! 

After years of troubled living and teach- 
ing his faith to others and for going to 
“‘ Meeting House,” at twenty-eight, he was 
again thrown into the Tower. For refusing 
to swear, that is not taking an oath at his 
trial, he was sent to Newgate, where he was 
seven months. After this he visited Holland 
to comfort the persecuted of his faith there. 

Then he married, and for a while was 
quiet. He had a lovely country estate, and 
his wife was a woman of rare parts and 
beauty. Then followed more writings, al- 
ways marked by his wide acquaintance with 
life, his great learning and his strong and 
catholic mind. His most able treatise was 
on “The Great Cause of Liberty of Con- 





science.” His constant motive was that men 
failed to be true men for lack of obedience to 
a living, thought-inspiring God. But his 
pleadings with his King ‘and ruler of his 
church were in vain. The king would not 
heed him. He cared absolutely nothing 
about the matter. He could see, of course, 
as “a practical man,” that the religion of 
books was a much safer thing for people to 
go by than that which Penn proposed. Yet 
many others heeded it. It became part of 
the life of thousands who were persecuted 
and imprisoned for it both in England and 
on the Continent. 

Beaten and cursed at home, persecuted in 
the street, imprisoned by the diyines, laughed 
at by his friend the King, nothing broke 
the will of God within Penn. Many did 
their best to make him sin against the Holy 
Ghost, but they never succeeded. 

Still Penn was weary, very weary, and 
sought some desert place apart to rest awhile. 
He found it in the tract of America which 
was afterwards called Penn-Sylvania. He 
himself would have called it Sylvania ; it 
was a land bosomed in woods. But King 
Charles II., who granted the charter, admired 

the Penns and insisted on their name 
going down with the name of the future 
colony. Penn was deeply sorry. Men 
would think him vain; but his protest 
was of no avail. 

His victory with King Charles was 
little for his cause’s sake, much for his 
own (for the King favoured him), and 
most of all for the cancelling of a debt 
which the King had long owed to the 
Penn family and was owing still, of what 
would be now £60,000. Charles cared 
personally for Penn, and for settling this 
big debt, that was all; but Penn saw in 
it more than this. “God hath given 
it to me in the face of the world,” he 
wrote, “He will bless and make it the 
seed of a nation.” 

He then wrought at its constitution, 
so that every man might have in it free- 
dom to speak out his convictions to his 
fellows. He worked his heart out, so 
that there might be room for the ways 
of God with men as He leads them ever 
on. He laid down this as its funda- 
mental provision, and left “all minor 

_ details to be filled in as time, events, and 
the public good demanded.” 

In 1682, in the Welcome, he sailed 
from Dover, forsaking a land where of 
Whig Lord Russell, of Tory Lord Hyde, 
and of Republican Algernon Sydney ; of 
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rakes, courtiers, 
authors, and society 
leaders, he had won 
deep esteem and 
loyalty, in spite of 
the bewilderment 
of most of them at 
his views. Why 
did he not believe 
what was provided, 
and what other peo- 
ple believed, and \ 
get on comfortably ? 
Soldier as he was, 
Penn treated the 
Hittites and Ca- 
naanites of his pro- 
mised land with 
friendship ; met the 
Indians as _neigh- 
bours, was careful of 
their rights, opened 
up trade and en- 
tered into agree- 
ments with them 
for the mutual be- 
nefit of his common- 
wealth. 
But chiefly and 
above all, in his 
new world, Penn 
made every form 
of faith a home of 
peace, even for the 
Church which had 
most _ persecuted 
him, showing to it __ 
the more excellent ~ 
way. In the first 
city Penn founded, 
St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church rose, giving 
in its name an im- 
plied censure to 
those who differed ; 
irom the Church Christ Church from the East. 
founded on _ the ; 
rock apostle. In that city’s name Penn had | him from Court favour and national honour, 
anticipated the reply — Philadelphia! If | from father, from wife and children and an- 
men would love their brethren they might | cestral estate, was that the dream should not 
accept what ideas seemed best to them so far | die with him. Expelled by his college, beaten 
as he was concerned. Anyway, he saw to it | by his father, scoffed at by his comrades, im- 
that none should persecute them. Not long | prisoned by his judges, counted a blasphemer 
after Penn’s death, in that very church. one | by the divines of his land, he had gone forth 
of Penn’s persuasion became a bishop, Bishop ; to a land that God had shown him. One 
White, nor could Penn have objected. He | passion had strengthened the long struggle 
loved to mix with men of other creeds, and/|in him; one vision was ever before him 
was filled with dreams of freedom to serve | leading him on, and he followed, after a 
and worship God. The beauty which allured | pillar of cloud when all was bright, glowing 
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to a pillar of burning fire when night came, 
and all was darkness. All the way of the 
wilderness, he bravely dragged along “ until 
the Lord gave him rest.” He crossed his 
Jordan and took possession of his Jericho, for 
he was “a prophet like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord saw face to face.” 

But the seventeenth century Aarons, who 
never knew the way of climbing to the high 
places of the mountain of the divine presence, 
they thought that he was mistaken in his 
belief in a living God, and that he had no 
vision in him at all. 

How could he have visions? They had 





none! How could God be a living God ? 
They did not know one. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, whilst the world is faithful to 
the letter, echoing written and printed books, 
the soul born of God is faithful to the Spirit, 
the presence, the voice, and the smile of 
God. 

Penn was born in London in October, 1644. 
He died at Ruscombe in July, 1718. 

Our portrait is from an engraving of a 
painting of him taken at twenty-two years 
of age, while he held office under his father 
in the English fleet. 
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“ ONE SPIRIT.” 
O SWIFT and sure of wing, 
Our own immortal Dove! 
To Thee the scattered children bring 
Their messages of love. 


Thou wilt Thy freight convey 
Safe over rock and wave ; 

Thou hast the freedom of a way 
That passes through the grave. 


And we on weary feet, 
Fast to life’s mortal side, 

Can send our tokens fresh and sweet 
Across the sundering tide. 


While borne by Thy soft breath, 
Low amidst grief and fear, 

Songs from the farther shore of death 
Find music even here. 


That voice the children know, 
On either bank the same. 
Through life and death alike we go 
In one eternal name. 


There is no fear in love, 
Whatever grief it bring ; 
Its home is in the light above, 

Its Holy One is King. 


No fear of death’s cold reign, 
No fear of time’s decree ; 

Our fellowship must still remain 
In Him who sent us Thee. 


The partings come ; but Thou 
Art joining those who part. 
Thy grace through all that scatters now 
ws homeward heart to heart. 





A. L. WARING. 
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HE REVILED 


HEN I was ordained to the sacred | 

ministry of the Church, my first curacy 
was that of Saint Barnabas, Birmingham. I 
lived in a decidedly modern house in an 
ancient neighbourhood called “ Ladywood,” | 
not far from “ Rotten Park.” (How can 
Birmingham put up with such a name ?) 

One afternoon, as I was passing from my 
house to my parish, I had just crossed the 
old Roman “Icknield Street” into “ Lady- 
wood Lane ” when my attention was arrested 
by something which makes that spot in| 
Birmingham stand out in my memory more 
clearly than all the churches, more promi- 
nently even than the Town Hall, bold as it | 
is, and distinguished in my thoughts by 
delightful music, Midland Institute soirées, | 
and exciting political meetings. 

That something was the behaviour of a 
very undistinguished person, a plain working- 
man who overtook me on the road driving a | 


NOT AGAIN. 


mounted with brass. With this whip I fully 


expected to see him beat off his assailants, 


and, as they were evidently unsteady upon 
their feet, he might easily have done so. But, 
instead of this, he simply pulled himself 
away from them, jumped out of his cart, and 
went to the protection of his donkey, whose 
head was being pulled about by the two 
fellows who were holding him. Upon this, 
the two fellows in the cart also jumped down, 
and all the four fellows at once set upon the 
man and the donkey. The man still held his 
whip, but to my surprise and gratification he 
never once used it except by holding it up 
to protect the donkey and his own face. 
His arms he used actively enough, thrusting 
them between the fellows and the donkey, 
and getting blow after blow as he did so; 


| but in no case did he return a blow. 


All this took place very quickly, before I 
could come up with the cart. As soon as I 


donkey-cart. In the opposite direction I saw, | could do so I began to speak to the fellows, 
coming along the blue brick pavement, four! and immediately afterwards some other 
shabbily dressed young men, rollicking. They | people came up and began to “go on” at 
had been drinking, and were at that stage of |them. “Why don’t you thrash them ?” 
drunkenness known as “fresh” or “larky.” | said one to the man. “Give them into 
They were rowdy-looking fellows with red | custody, here comes a bobby,” said another. 
puffy faces, and with a dare-devil spirit about | But the man (who appeared to be sad rather 
them which seemed to bode mischief. Very | than irritated), simply said, ‘ Poor fellows! 
soon they came up to the man in the donkey- | It is the drink that does it. Iwas like them 
cart, who by this time was driving carefully | once.” Then up he jumped into his cart, 
along some distance ahead of me. The four | gave a touch to his donkey, and off he went. 
fellows looked at one another and said some-| That man was a follower of Him who 
thing which I did not hear, and then they | “when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
darted into the road and began to assail the | when He suffered, threatened not.” I have 
donkey-cart. Two of them seized the donkey | often wished that I had taken down his name. 
while the other two jumped up into the cart, | It was on the donkey-cart. But, what 
and tried to push the man out of it. The | matters it? Such names are in a better 
man held in his hand a whip with hardly | place than my pocket-book, even in “the 
any thong, but with a heavy-looking handle | Lamb’s Book of Life.” 
EDWARD LYTTEL. 


STRONGER THAN FATE. 
By M. BRADFORD WHITING, Avrnor or “ Tae Lrvine or LanGLeys,’”’ ETC. 


David never liked to feel himself put in the 

CHAPTER XIII.—REACTION. wrong by his searching questions. Now that 

| geod the most beautiful things often lose | he came to consider the matter quietly, he 
their halo under the prosaic light of day, | began to suspect that there were breakers 
ahead. 


and when David faced his position next morn- 
ing he began to realise that there were some 
difficulties which could not be overlooked. 
In the first place, he rather dreaded making 


his confession to Lord Claremont. He had 
no control over his actions, of course, but | 


Dora had not allowed him to say a 
word about money, but he could not believe 
that her friends would accept the position so 
easily. To his relief, however, Lord Clare- 
mont said very little when he informed him 
of his engagement. He could see that he 
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was looked upon as having done a very in- 
considerate thing, but an engagement once 
made was not lightly to be broken. Lord 
Claremont only remarked, “I suppose you 
have seen the young lady’s guardians ?” 

“Miss Carlyon is of age,” replied David 
quickly. 

“That may be, but in my opinion you 
ought to have asked their permission before 
entering upon such a serious step.” 

David was not much delighted at this 
prospect, but when-he found that Dora’s 
guardians were her brother and Lady Ather- 
ton, he smiled at his fears. He called upon 
Francis at his club, and the interview between 
them was of the most informal character. 

“Oh, I say, old fellow, Dora tells me you 
want to marry her!” he exclaimed as David 
accosted him. 

“She is quite right. Have you any objec- 
tion ?” 

“Not I. Dora asked me what I thought, 


you know, and I said that I thought you | 


were the jolliest fellow I ever met.” 

“ Thank you for your good opinion. There 
is no one else I need speak to but Lady 
Atherton, I suppose ?” 

“No; it’s a mere matter of form speaking 
to her, for Dora is her own mistress. But 


perhaps you had better do it, in case she 
should be offended. Oh, I forgot, I suppose 
it’s all right about money and that sort of 


thing ?” 

“Your sister is perfectly satisfied upon 
that point.” 

“Well, then there’s nothing more to be 
said but to wish you luck.” 

David walked away from the club with a 
thrill of joy at the thought that he was about 
to afford Dora a better protection than she 
could ever look for from her easy-going 
brother. He went straight to Belgrave 
Square and asked to see Lady Atherton. 
He had not troubled himself at all about her, 
for she had always treated him with such 
marked attention that he believed she would 
be delighted at the news of his engagement 
to Dora. He was rather surprised, therefore, 
to see her enter the room looking unusually 
stern. 

“ What is this that I hear from my niece, 
Mr. Hatton ?” she inquired in the dictatorial 
tone that always rubbed David up the wrong 
way. 
“T do not know what you may have heard 
from your niece, Lady Atherton,” he replied, 
“but I have come to tell you that I am en- 

aged to her.” 

“Engaged to her indeed! I am not very 


|likely to allow that. I little thought how 

| perfidiously you would repay my kindness 

| when I asked you to my house.” 

| “If you did not think me a fit companion 
for Miss Carlyon you should not have asked 

| me,” said David independently. 

| Lady Atherton drew herself up. “You 

| must learn that it is a very different thing to 

| be received as an equal and to be asked out 
of kindness,” she said. 

David’s black eyes flashed ominously. “If 
you were Miss Carlyon’s mother,” he said, 
“IT should be obliged to consider you in this 
matter, but as it is, Miss Carlyon, and she 
alone, has any voice in the decision. She 
has accepted me as her future husband, and 
as she is of age and mistress of her own for- 
tune she is not bound to ask your per- 
mission.” 

Lady Atherton’s anger was so great that 
she could find no fitting reply, and muttering 
something about “penniless upstart!” she 
sailed out of the room as majestically as cir- 
cumstances would permit, leaving David 
master of the situation. 

Dora came in just as he was about to take 
his departure, and he gave her a rather peni- 
tent account of the interview. 

“She will soon forget her anger,” said 
Dora with a smile. “I know Aunt Catherine 
well, and in a very few days she will find it 
too much trouble to make any more opposi- 
tion. Perhaps you had better not come for 
a day or two,” 

David rebelled a good deal at this idea, 
but in the end he was obliged to submit, and 
was rewarded for his obedience by an invita- 
tion to dinner quite in Lady Atherton’s old 
style. He accepted it as though nothing had 
happened, and, as Dora had predicted, no 
further opposition was raised. 

It was a few weeks after this that David, 
going to the house for his almost daily visit, 
found Dora just returned home. 

** Where have you been?” he asked. 

“ Down to the East End.” 

“But that is not a proper place for you,” 
he said fondly, as she stood before him in her 
radiant beauty. 

“T often go—at least I have not been often 
lately. I used to go and visit Mr. Sinclair’s 
little convalescent home, and I have neglected 
it so long that I thought I would go to-day, 
as I knew you would not come till after 
luncheon.” 

David felt as if a sudden cloud had come 
over his sky. 

“ What Mr. Sinclair is that?” he asked as 
carelessly as he could. 
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“He used to be Vicar of Evesdene once, 
but he has worked in the East End a long 
time now. He is quite a saint-like man, and 
I always wish I were half as good as he is 
when I see him.” 

“There is no need for you to wish to be 
better than you are,” said David, and the 
subject of Mr. Sinclair was dropped. As soon 
as he left the house, however, he called a cab 
and drove down to Whitechapel as fast as 
wheels could take him. He had formed a 
resolution and he was determined to lose no 
time in carrying it out. 

“You will say we always meet in an 
emergency,” he began somewhat nervously, 
when he found himself in Mr. Sinclair’s 
sitting-room, “ but I have come on rather 
important business. I believe you know 
Miss Carlyon ; well, the fact is that I became 
engaged to her a day or two ago.” 

If David had not been so absorbed with 
his own feelings he might have seen a sud- 
den spasm of pain pass over Mr. Sinclair’s 
face ; but he noticed nothing, and went on, 
after hesitating for a moment, 

“Of course you know what a difference 
there is between Miss Carlyon’s position and 
my own, and you will not wonder that I 
have said nothing to her about my early life. 
She does not know that I have ever heard of 
Evesdene. I have told her that I am an 
orphan, and that is all that it is necessary to 
say.” 

David’s voice gained confidence as he went 
on, and when he reached the end of his 
statement he looked at Mr. Sinclair for ap- 
proval, but to his astonishment his friend’s 
face had altered so that he hardly knew it. 
His eyes gleamed with scorn and indigna- 
tion, and his mouth was working with vehe- 
ment emotion. 

“Do I understand you rightly ?” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you mean to say that you 
are palming yourself off upon Miss Carlyon 
under false pretences ?” 

“There is no need for you to use such 
language,” said David with equal heat. “I 
have told you my line of conduct, and the 
reasons I have for taking it up, and I merely 
wish you to remember that if you should 
see Miss Carlyon, I shall be obliged if you 
do not mention the fact that you knew me 
before we met here.” 

“You wish me to aid in your deception, 
you mean ?” 

“You have no right to use such a word. 
I do not allow that it is deception.” 

Mr. Sinclair came a step nearer to David, 
and looked straight into his eyes. 





‘Ts this the boasted honour and morality 
of the man who says he can do without re- 
ligion ?” 

He spoke in a low tone, but the words 
seemed to cut David like a knife. He turned 
pale and clenched his fist involuntarily as 
though he would have struck his accuser to 
the ground. Mr. Sinclair saw the movement 
and his expression changed. The anger 
died out of his face, and he laid his hand 
upon David’s arm. 

“Don’t do it,” he said in a tone of en- 


| treaty ; “ you must tell her, David ; you will 


be very sorry if you don’t.” 

A vision flashed across David’s mind as he 
spoke. He saw himself once more a little 
village boy standing on the bridge at Eves- 
dene. He seemed to hear Phyllis’s soft tones 
in his ear, “ Don’t do it, David ; I think you 
will be very sorry if you run away.” Fora 
moment he could almost fancy that he saw 
her sweet pale face with its setting of fair 
hair, and that her blue eyes were really look- 
ing into his own, then he roused himself 
angrily, and answered Mr. Sinclair, 

“JT will not tell her,” he said. “I love 
her, and I will have her in spite of the whole 
world. You don’t know what it is to 
love!” 

Mr. Sinclair laughed with a sort of hope- 
less misery that struck upon David’s ear in 

the midst of his excitement. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I love her 
myself.” 

David’s astonishment kept him silent for 
a moment, then gathering up his whole 
being as it were, he cried fiercely, 

“That is why you want to ruin my pros- 
pects then !” 

“What!” said Mr. Sinclair, his pale face 
turning even yet paler; “ you cannot think 
I am so utterly despicable as that !” 

“You seemed to consider me utterly des- 
picable just now,” said David sullenly, “so 
I don’t know why I shouldn’t return the 
compliment ; I felt sure you had some inter- 
_ ested motive when you fired out at me like 

that.” 
Mr. Sinclair turned away and leant his 
head on his hands. Cruel and unjust as the 
words were he began to fear that they might 
have some foundation of truth. Was it not 
| true that his feeling of indignation had been 
| first called forth by the idea of one so in- 
| tensely dear to him as Dora being subjected 

to such treatment? Yes, if it had not been 
| for his love he would not have spoken so 
hotly, and in his self-abasement he almost 
| believed that David's accusation was true, 
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If David’s fault was self-confidence, Mr. 
Sinclair’s was too great self-distrust. He had 
got into a morbid habit of questioning his 
own conduct and sifting his motives until 
sometimes he was quite uncertain whether 
he was doing right or wrong. It was partly 
caused no doubt by his delicate health, partly 
by his lonely life, but still he allowed the 
habit to grow instead of checking and correct- 
ing it. In the present instance its effect was 
to make him apologise to David for what he 
had said. 

“T still think you are wrong,” he added, 
“but I have been wrong too: my mind is in 
a miserable muddle about it all.” 

David was far too angry to be easily mol- 
lified, and he made no reply except to take 
up his hat in readiness to depart, but just 
as he had opened the door Mr.Sinclair stopped 
him. 

“Let me ask one more question, David. 


How do you propose to keep this secret ? If | 


Miss Carlyon goes to Evesdene of course it 
will be found out.” 

“Miss Carlyon is not likely to go to 
Evesdene,” said David in a cold, hard tone ; 
“‘the property is let, and as it is not entailed 
Francis Carlyon intends to sell it after the 
existing lease has run out.” 

He went out without another word, and 


strode down the street with hasty steps, | 
| Lady Atherton ; but David had a conviction 


while Mr. Sinclair underwent an hour of 
such agony as is only possible to sensitive, 
self-tormenting natures such as his. He had 
tried to put his love for Dora out of his mind, 
believing that she would never consent to 


share such a life as his; but the tidings of | 


her engagement to David had revived his 
love with tenfold force. And when he roused 
himself at last and went out to his work, 
he looked as white and worn as though he 
had passed through weeks of illness. 


David meanwhile was nursing his wrongs | 
He would not allow | 
that he had been wrong in the least degree, | 
and put it all down to Mr. Sinclair’s narrow- | 


with fierce resentment. 


minded and puritanical prejudices. He 
went straight to Lady Atherton’s, resolving 
to spend a delightful evening with Dora and 
forget all about his troubles ; but when he 
reached the house he found so many visitors 


present that he was unable to get even a/| 


few words with her. Lady Atherton often 
had friends at her house in the evening, and 
David generally managed in spite of them 
to get a little private conversation with Dora. 
But to-night whether it was fancy or not, he 
thought that she avoided him, and his per- 
turbed spirit chafed in consequence. 





“How can she talk to that idiot ?” he 
thought, as he watched her animated replies 
to a young nobleman who was monopolising 
her ; “she is just like all the rest, carried 
away by a title.” 

Here David did her great injustice ; but 
he was not in a condition to think calmly, 
and when he called next day he still chose 
to consider himself aggrieved. 

“T suppose you are getting tired of me,” 
he said. 

* What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I only judge by the way you 
treated me last night.” 

“* My dear David, you are very unreason- 
able. I was obliged to talk to some of the 
guests, for they were strangers.” 

“H’m,” said David, “you seemed rather 
intimate with them, I thought.” 

Dora drew herself up and gave him a 
proud glance that he had often seen in her 
eyes when others offended her, but which 
had never till now been turned on him. 

“You have no right to speak to me so,” 
she said coldly. 

And David started, for he fancied that 
the words implied a knowledge of the fact 
that she was his superior in position. The 
misunderstanding might have risen to a 
further height had not they been inter- 
rupted at this moment by the entrance of 


that they could never be quite the same 
again. The angry words that had been 
spoken seemed to have destroyed the sacred- 
ness of their love, and he knew instinctively 
that their next meeting would be cold and 
constrained. 

The days passed slowly and uncomfort- 
ably; he would not go near Mr. Sinclair, 
and something seemed to have come between 
him and Dora that took away all their com- 
fort in each other’s society. It was while 
matters were in this state that David one 


day received a letter in Phyllis’s handwrit- 
ing ; he opened it rather anxiously, for he had 
great fear that the news of his engagement 
had somehow or other travelled to Eves- 
dene ; the news which it contained was of 


very different import, however. His aunt 

was dying! 
And now the full consequences of his 

wrong-doing stared David in the face; he 


knew that he must go down at once, and 


| how could he so conceal his movements from 


Dora that she should not discover his desti- 
nation? The Vicar of Evesdene, too, was 
in frequent communication with her, and 
would no doubt mention the fact of his visit ! 
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He ground his teeth as he saw what a posi- 
tion he had put himself into by his own 
folly ; but there was no escape. 

He dashed off a note to Dora, saying that 
he had been suddenly called out of town, 
but should be back in a few days, and then 
going to Lord Claremont, asked for leave of 
absence. In a few hours’ time he was speed- 
ing down to Evesdene in a tumult of feel- 
ing that he could not describe ; deepest of 
all in his heart was a whisper which as yet 
hardly made itself heard, that here might 
be a way out of all his difficulties. His aunt’s 
death would enable him to sever his connec- 
tion with Evesdene, and if Dora did dis- 
cover his deception she would be sure to 
pardon him when all was over. He started 
as the thought passed through his mind. 
Deception! that was Mr. Sinclair's word ; 
had he come to call his conduct by the name 
he had flung back with such indignation ? 
He was quite angry with himself for having 
used it; but try as he would he could not 
get rid of his conviction of its truth. He 
was thankful when he reached Evesdene, and 
could escape from his thoughts for a little 
while. 

Jacob Wingate was on the platform to | 
meet him. “How is my aunt?” asked David | 
as he shook hands with the old man. 

“Dead!” was the brief answer, and David | 
shuddered as he remembered what some of 
his thoughts had been as he came down. 

“You'd better come and stay with us,” 
said Jacob kindly ; “itll be more homely- 
like than the inn.” 

David accepted his invitation gladly ; the 
thought of the snug farm kitchen, with its 
blazing hearth and calm air of peace and 
comfort seemed to soothe his troubled mind, 
and when he turned the corner of the road 
and the old house came in sight, with Phyllis’s 
familiar figure in the doorway, he gave an 
involuntary sigh of relief. 

* Yes, it does look home-like,” he said as 
they passed through the little wicket-gate, 
and Phyllis came forward to greet him with 
the same sweet smile as of old. 

“ Why, lad, you look twenty years older 
than when I see you last,” said Jacob when | 
they were seated round the fire after tea. 

“Do I?” said David. “Well, a good 
many things have happened since then.” 

He spoke sadly, and Phyllis could not but 
notice that there were changes in his face; | 
he was older, sadder, more thoughtful-look- | 
ing ; but yet there was something about him | 
which softened her heart towards him more 
than it had ever been before. He seemed so | 








dispirited and weary that he could hardly 
rouse himself to speak, and Phyllis feared 
that he was really ill, though he would not 
allow that there was anything the matter. 

“T suppose you'll stay till after the fune- 
ral?” said Jacob. 

“ T don’t think I can,” said David; “‘ I must 
go up to town and come down again ;” but 
as he uttered tne words he knew that he 
could not meet Dora till all was over. How 
could he bear himself as usual before her 
when he carried such a secret about with 
him ? 

He left the question unsettled till the next 
morning, hoping that he should feel himself 
again after a night’s rest, but when he woke 
from his troubled sleep the load lay just as 
heavily upon his spirit. He tried to face his 
position as he walked up and down the gar- 
den till breakfast was ready, and make up 
his mind what he ought todo. It was not 
only his misunderstanding with Dora that 
weighed upon his mind; there was another 
trouble which oppressed him heavily. He 


had written another book, and it had proved 


a failure. 

He had sent it to his former publisher, who 
had flatly refused to have anything to do 
with it, saying that it was so decidedly in- 
ferior to his first book that it would ruin his 
reputation altogether. Of course David did 
not believe his fiat, and sent it to another 
firm who undertook to bring it out ; induced, 
no doubt, to do so by his previous success. 
David exulted for the moment, but he soon 
had cause to repent, for the book was attacked 
so vehemently by the reviewers that it fell 
dead from the press, the sales amounted to 
nothing, and he had to taste the bitterness of 
a complete failure. It was far harder to 
bear than if it had come in the first instance, 
for then no one knew him, and the defeat 
would have cost him little, but as it was he 
smarted under the blow, and hated himself 


| for his own ill-fortune. 


It was little wonder that he felt down- 
hearted as he pondered over all this, but 
there was yet another thought in his mind 
which was beginning to trouble him far more 
acutely—the conviction that he had sinned. 
He had got as far as this now ; the conceal- 
ment which once he had looked upon as 


| praiseworthy had now become sin in his 
| eyes. 


A call to breakfast interrupted his medi- 
tations, and as soon as the meal was over he 
carried out his purpose of visiting his aunt’s 
cottage, that he might look his last upon the 
face of her who had cared for him in his 
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childhood. There, in the darkened room 
face to face with death, David spent an hour 
of bitter heart-searching. Mr. Sinclair’s 
words came back to his mind—* This is the 
man who says he can do without religion.” 

Was it, indeed, because he had scorned 
religion that he had forgotten his truth and 
honour ? 

“ But what is religion?” he thought de- 
spairingly, and even as he did so some words 


that he had learnt in his childhood rose up | 


once more in his heart. 


“What doth thy 


God require of thee but to do justly, and to | 


love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” It seemed simple enough, but they 
were tests which he could not satisfy. . The 
fault that stared him in the face was his un- 
just dealing, and as for walking humbly— 
he broke off his train of thought at this point 
and left the house. 

“JT wish I knew what to do ?” he said half 
aloud. A step made him raise his eyes, and 


he saw Phyllis coming along the road; a_ 


sudden impulse seized him and he went up 
to her. 


you something,” and without waiting for her | 
to reply he poured out the whole story. 
Phyllis’s feelings were indescribable as she | 
listened ; that David, her old playmate and | 
companion, should be engaged to Miss Car- 


lyon was so incredible, that the wonder of it 


stifled the pain that she might otherwise have | 


felt as David told his love. 


“And now what shall I do?” he asked | 


when he had come to the end of his story. 
“Why do you ask me ?” said poor Phyllis. 
‘Because you always used to tell me what 
to do when we were children.” 


Phyllis looked at him in astonishment at | 


this assertion, but it was not the time to 
contradict it now, so she said simply, “I am 
sure that if you tell Miss Carlyon the truth 
at once she will forgive you, and you will be 
as happy as ever.” 

“She might have thought nothing of it, if 
I had told her at first,” said David, “ but it 
is too late now ; however, I will tell her and 
see what happens.” 

Phyllis’s private opinion was that nobody 
with any heart at all could refuse David for- 
giveness, but she could not say so, and was 
therefore silent. 

“T shall stay till after the funeral now,” 
said David as they reached the farm. 
the truth is to come out anyway, I may as 
well have a day or two’s rest. Lord Clare- 
mont told me I wanted a holiday.” 

David seemed more peaceful when he had 
come to this decision, but he was still sad 


“ Phyllis,” he said, ‘I want to tell , 


| perty in the parish where I lived. 
“ As | used to see her as a child, for their country 


‘and depressed, and kept out of everybody’s 
| way as much as possible. He hardly spoke 
'to Phyllis again till the morning of his de- 
parture, but just as he was going he turned, 
: and said in a low tone, 
“‘ Good-bye, Phyllis. 

, will let you know.” 
| 


Whatever happens | 


CHAPTER XIV.—A DARK DAY. 


WHEN David got back to town his thoughts 
were a little turned from his own affairs by 
the change in the appearance of Lord Clare- 
mont, who seemed to have failed in the few 
days that he had been away. ‘The first per- 
son whom he met as he entered the house 
was Dr. Jeffries, who had long since atoned 
for his past distrust by treating David as a 
friend. 

“‘T have been telling Lord Claremont not to 
| work so hard,” he said as he greeted David ; 
“he’s wearing himself out with all he does.” 

“T know,” said David ; “ but you might as 
well tell the sun not to shine as order Lord 
Claremont not to work.” 

He went into the library, feeling somewhat 
anxious; but the smile with which Lord 
Claremont greeted him was just as bright as 
of old, and his manner was as interested as 
ever, as he talked of the events of the past 
few days; so David began to hope that, after 
all, the doctor was mistaken. 

“Tam afraid you have been working too 
hard since I have been away,” said David 
affectionately. 

“ Well, I will not deny that I have missed 
| you very much. You know my ways so 
| well now, that nobody else seems to do any- 
| thing right.” 

Shall I finish these papers for you while 
| you rest a little ?” 

“No, they need not be done to-day. Sit 
down and talk to me.” 

David could not refuse such an opening, 
so sitting down as he was bidden, he said, 
with a sudden change in his voice and man- 
| ner, “T have a confession to make to you.” 
“What is it?” asked Lord Claremont 
gently, as he hesitated. 

; “I told you that I have been at my aunt’s 
; funeral,” began David desperately, “but I 
| did not tell you the whole story. Miss 
| Carlyon’s brother owns a great deal of pro- 

I often 


| 


house was at Evesdene, and when I met her 
again I did not tell her who and what I was, 
fearing that she might despise me.” 

“Did not her brother make any in- 
quiries ?” asked Lord Claremont. 
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“No; he is a thoroughly careless fellow, | 


who is taken in by every man he meets.” 

“You mean that you took advantage of 
what you knew to be his character when 
you proposed to Miss Carlyon. Isee. Go 
on.” 


“Don’t speak so hardly,” cried poor 
David. ‘I know my conduct is black 
enough. But what hurts me more than any- 
thing is that people will say I did it for her 
money. Perhaps she may even think so her- 
self.” 

“Very possibly,” said Lord Claremont. 

David’s face became very white, and he 
made no answer. 

Deception of this kind was so repugnant | 
to Lord Claremont’s character, that he felt | 
that David deserved punishment ; but as he 
watched his face, he thought he had been too 
severe. | 

“What do you mean to do?” he asked, 
in a softer voice. 

“‘T mean to go to her at once and tell her 
all about it.” 

“That’s right; you will never be happy 
unless you do ; and then, even if she should 
misjudge you, you will have the satisfaction | 
of knowing that you have done the right 
thing.” 

Even with this consolation before him, | 
David could not help feeling very despondent 
as he went to see Dora that afternoon. He 
dreaded the interview, for he had all a proud 
man’s dislike of being found in the wrong, 
and he felt that the misunderstanding which 
had arisen between them would be an addi- 
tional stumbling-block in his way. How- 
ever, there was no escape ; so, gathering up all 
his courage, he rang the bell, and was ushered 
into Dora’s presence. 

**T thought you had disappeared alto- 
gether,” she said as he came in. 

“Did you not get my letter ?” asked David. 

“T got a note saying that you were going 
to be away for a few days, but you never 
said where you were going or what it was 
you had to do.” 

“That is what I have come to tell you | 
this evening.” 

“ Why have you not come before ?” 

“T only returned to town this morning.” 

Dora looked rather surprised but made no 
remark, and David plunged into his subject. | 

“You asked me where I have been 2 
he began. 

“No, I did not,” said Dora perversely ; 
“T said you had not told me where you had 
been. I do not want to knew your secrets 
in the least.” 

XVII—52 





“But I have come to tell you that very 
thing,” cried David, in desperation. “ Listen 
to me, Dora!” for she was turning away 
from him, “I have been down to Eves- 
dene.” 

“To Evesdene !” said Dora, standing still 
in astonishment and looking straight at 
David with wondering eyes ; “why did you 
not tell me you were going 4” 

David took no notice of this last remark. 
“T went down to attend my aunt’s funeral,” 
he said. 

“Your aunt! at Evesdene! David, what 
do you mean ?” 

“What I say,” replied David shortly. 
“My aunt, Rachel Bassett, died last Monday 
at her house in Evesdene.” 

“T think you must be mad,” said Dora 
slowly. 

“T am not sure I shall not go mad,” said 
David, “but at present I am sane enough. 
I am only telling you the sober truth, and 
you can believe it or not as you like.” 

Dora remained silent for several minutes, 
while David took a book off the table and 
pretended to read. 

“‘T want to ask you two questions,” she 
said at last in a cold tone: “the first is why 
you did not tell me this before, and the 
second is why you have told me now ?” 

“T did not tell you at first,” said David, 
in a tone as cold as her own, “because I 
thought that you would despise me if you 
knew who I was; and I tell you now because, 
for some time past, I have been very un- 
happy at the thought of my deception.” 

Doxa drew herself up to her full height, 
and looked at him as though she would 
wither him with her glance. ‘“ And do you 
not know,” she said, “that I shall despise 
you a thousand times more than if you had 
told me then ?” 

“ Yes,” said David recklessly, “I know it.” 

“Then why have you told me ?” 

“Because I knew I should have no peace 
until the secret was off my conscience.” 

Dora had been standing opposite to him 
with an angry gleam in her eyes; but as he 


| spoke she turned away and burst into tears. 


David was by her side in a moment. 
“Dearest Dora!” he cried, “can you not love 
me still 9” 

“Love you! No, for you have never 
really loved me ; if you had, you could not 
have treated me so cruelly.” 

“ Cruelly !” 

“Yes ; you took advantage of my defence- 
less condition—no father, and a brother who 


| cannot protect me.” 
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Her words cut David to the heart, but he| David was horror-struck. “Come with 
could make no reply. ‘Do you mean that | me,” he said, and without more words he 
all must be over between us ?” he asked at | walked him off to the nearest eating-house 


length. and ordered a good meal to be placed before 
“ What else is possible? I could never| him. ‘ Now don’t speak till you have eaten 
trust you again.” it,” he said, as he sat down and took up a 





She spoke sadly, but in a tone from which | newspaper, that he might not disturb the 
there was no appeal. David would gladly | poor man’s enjoyment. 
have protested, entreated, and vowed afresh,| His surprise, at the unexpected meeting, 
but the words died on his lips. |had driven away his despondency for the 

“Good-bye, Dora!” he said at last. He | moment; but as ke sat waiting he speedily 
waited a minute or two, hoping that she | | forgot what had happened, in brooding bit- 
would raise her head from her hands and | terly over his recent interview. The pain at 
give him a chance of one last attempt to | his heart was so intense that he hardly knew 
obtain her forgiveness, at any rate; but she | how to bear it, and he was quite relieved 
did not move, and he left the room, feeling | when Bolton rose from his chair and declared 
that life had come to an end. that he had finished. 

He was too miserable to care where he; “Come out of this stifling place then,” 
went, and wandered aimlessly about the | said David impatiently, “and let us walk 
streets with no sensation in his mind but | along the street while you tell me what has 
that of dull, dead despair. It was a warm | brought you into this condition.” 

June evening, and the twilight was as yet| “Well, I never was a very clever fellow 
hardly gathering. He found himself in the | as you know,” began Bolton, in a tone that 
Park at last, and leant over the railings, watch- | carried David back to the chemist’s shop in 
ing some sparrows on the grass, with the | the Strand, “and things have been going 
curious feeling of unreality that often per- | badly with me ever since I saw you last. 
vades the mind, when some great calamity | My brother’s business failed, and as I had 
has just come to pass. no friends out there, I thought I had better 

He was quite unconscious that any one | come home and see if I could get into a shop 
was watching him till he felt a hand on his | here again, but I could find no opening any- 
watch-chain. ‘You rascal!” he exclaimed, | where; there are hundreds of men out of 
as he caught hold of an ill-dressed man who employ like myself, and I could find no one 
stood by his side, and held him firmly while | to give me a helping hand; my little say- 
he looked round for a policeman. The man | ings soon went and I became as you see me. 
made no attempt to get away, but stood so | | My poor wife and children are starving 
perfectly passive that David was struck by it | too.” 
in the midst of his wrath, and turned round| “Your wife and children?” said David. 
to look at him. | “My dear fellow, whatever possessed you to 

“Don’t you know me?” said the man | go and marry ?” 
quietly. “Well, it's a thing a good many people 

David scanned him curiously. He was | do,” said Bolton humbly ; “I can’t be sorry 
rather short and slight, with wasted features | I married, but it breaks my heart to see them 
that told a tale of starvation ; his clothes | in this state.” 
were neat, but so worn that it seemed as if| ‘ Where are they?” 
they must fall to pieces at a touch. “Lodging in a garret; it is all we can 

“T don’t know you,” said David sternly, afford; we have pawned nearly everything, 
for he suspected that it was only a trick; | but I keep this suit as my only chance of 











“ you are trying to take me in.’ getting work.” 
“I knew you directly I saw you, ” replied “ But what do you live on?” 
his prisoner calmly ; “1 knew you by this,”| “On the wind,” said Bolton. 
and he pointed to ‘the two sixpences w hich} Well, you look like it,” said David. 
still hung from his watch-chain. | “Where is this garret ?” 


“You are not Edward Bolton” said| “Elms Street, Whitechapel.” 
David aghast, letting his hand fall as he} “I know that part; 1 will give you a 
spoke. | letter.” He was thinking of Mr. Sinclair ; 
“T am indeed,” and the poor fellow leaned | but he came to an abrupt conclusion at this 
against the railing and burst into tears ; | point, for he remembered the terms on which 
“forgive me,” he said in a trembling voice, | he and Mr. Sinclair had parted He was 


“but I have not tasted food to-day.” | not at all inclined to ask a favour of him 
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| “ 


just now, so he changed his mind, and put- 
ting his hand in his pocket he gave Bolton| “Not so easy as you think; wretched 
a sovereign. “That will get you what you | though the houses are, many of the owners 
want for a day or two,” he said ; “meanwhile | make a good living out of them, and would 
I will try to get some employment for you.” | not give them up without enormous com- 

The tears rose to Bolton’s eyes again, and | pensation; besides which, in many cases, 
he was beginning to pour out his thanks | there are no title-deeds to be found, the 
when David cut him short “That is only a | owners are owners in right of possession only, 
small instalment of my debt to you,” he said, | and in such cases no legal settlement trans- 
“but for you I might have been dead of | fer can be drawn. This is a matter in which 


That surely would be easy enough.” 

















starvation by this time.” 

“Ah!” said Bolton, “you have got on in 
the world since you were carried into my 
shop: I suppose you are a great man in the 
medical world by this time ?” 

“T am not in the medical world at all; I 
am private secretary to Lord Claremont.” 

Bolton opened his eyes in wonder. ‘“ You 
are a swell,” he said admiringly. “Now I 
don’t suppose you know what trouble is.” 

** Every one has their troubles,” said Da- 
vid, with a bitter smile, as he thought of his 
position at the present moment. 

“Well, anyway, you don’t want for bread 
to eat.” 

David was not inclined to enter upon a 
discussion on the subject, so he made no 
reply, except to take out his watch and say, 
“T must go home now; but I will see you 
again in a day or two; if you will give me 
your address I will write you a line, in case 
I should hear of anything to suit you.” 

Bolton wrote his address on the card 
David gave him, and with a fervent “God 
bless you!” walked away in the opposite 
direction. 

David looked after his shabby and de- 
jected figure. 
in the world besides mine,” he thought ; 
“but I wonder if his heart aches as mine 
does to-night ?” 

He found Lord Claremont in the library 
when he got in, and remonstrated with him 
for working so late. 

“T have not been doing much,” said Lord 
Claremont; “but there were one or two 
things I wanted to finish. I never like to 
lie down at night, feeling that there is any of 
the day’s work left undone. I have been 
reading some of these letters; the accounts 
in them are sickening.” 

David looked at the letters and saw they 
were reports on the state of the poor. “I 
wish some rich person would buy up these 
courts,” he said, “and rebuild the houses.” 


“ Ah! that is easier said than done; you | 


have to find the rich people first who would be 
willing to undertake the risk; then you have 
to find people who would be willing to sell.” 


“Well, there’s other trouble | 


| you cannot take a step, or form an opinion, 
| without the most intimate knowledge of the 
whole of the facts.” 

**] wish you would not think about it any 
| more to-night,” said David, as Lord Clare- 
| mont leaned back in his chair with a look of 

pain on his brow. 

“Somebody must think of it, and if men 
gave up the struggle because they were 

| weary the whole work must stop at once, 
| However, I will not do any more to- 

| night; you look tired yourself,” he added 

| kindly. 

“T saw Miss Carlyon this evening,” said 
David, “and it is all over between us.” 

“ Poor boy !” said Lord Claremont. 

His sympathetic tone broke down the 
stony wall of despair in which David had 
intrenched himself, and he could not trust 
his voice to reply. 

“T cannot tell you how I feel for you,” 
Lord Claremont added after a moment’s 
pause, “all the more because you have been 
to blame. I know you cannot accept any 
consolation to-night ; but believe me, David, 

| you will be glad one day that you have acted 
as you have done.” 

David could not reply ; but none the less 
he appreciated Lord Claremont’s delicate 
sympathy, and the love which he had learnt 
to know lay hidden under his calm exterior ; 
he took the hand held out to him and pressed 
it warmly. 

“T am not going to work any more now,” 
said Lord Claremont, “and you had better 
go to bed I think. You will feel better able 
to take up your burden when you have had 
a night’s rest. Good-night, David, and God 
bless you !” 

David left the room with a lighter heart 
than when he had entered it; his love for 
Lord Claremont was so great that a word 
of sympathy from him could soothe him 
even in his most troubled moments; but 
though he did not feel quite so miserable he 
was still far too restless to sleep, and fling- 
ing himself into his arm-chair he gave his 
| thoughts free play. Again and again, he 
| pictured the scene he had passed through, 
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and Dora’s scathing words came back to his | ought even to speak of it, but in his present 
mind with painful vividness. ‘ You never | unhappy state he was conscious of a secret 
really loved me,” she had said, and at the | wish that Phyllis should know how he had 
moment he had dismissed the words from | been treated ; she had prophesied that Dora 
his mind as too absurd to be worth con-| would forgive him and all be as smooth as 
sideration; but, now that he came to think | before, and he wanted her to see how much 
them calmly over, he wondered if there was | more difficult his task had been than she had 
not some grain of truth in them. Was not | anticipated, so he let the sentence stand and 
his feeling for her an infatuation rather than | folded and directed his letter. 

true love? He could not even now say| The great hall clock was striking two when 


that he knew her character: there were many 
points which he had instinctively avoided, 
knowing that their opinions would clash. 
He knew that she admired his talents, but 
rather for the position they had won for him 
than for the talents themselves ; he had been 
obliged to tell her of the failure of his book, 
and he had not yet recovered the wound 
which her manner gave him. She had not 
said much, but her words seemed to David to 


he left the room, not a sound was to be heard 
| as he went down to put his letter in the box 
| that it might be posted early. There are 
few things more impressive than the dead 
stillness which pervades London at this hour ; 
in some parts no doubt business is still being 
carried on, but in most streets the echo is 
only raised by the occasional rattle of a cab, 
| or the sound of a policeman’s tread. The 
| very shortness of its duration seems to make 





imply that she had been deceived in him, it more striking; the ceaseless bustle and 
and he was bitterly disappointed, for he had noise and strife soon begin again; but the 
expected that she would uphold him against | silent hour teaches us that this busy life, with 


all the publishers in the world ; he had per- 
suaded himself that it was only fancy after 
a time, but in the light of the present he 
saw clearly that his first opinion had been 
correct. And if this view of the matter was 
the right one, did it not prove that she had 
never loved him ? 

David roused himself from his bitter 
meditations at this point, but just as he was 
leaving the room he remembered his promise 
to Phyllis, he looked at his watch, it was 

t one o’clock, but he determined to write, 
en anything was better than lying awake 
brooding over his unhappiness. 

“My dear Phyllis,” he began easily 
enough, but the rest of the letter was not so 
simple, and he sat biting the end of his pen 
in much perplexity, until at last he resolved 
to dash into the middle of his subject and 
finished the letter without even pausing to 
read over what he had written. 

“My engagement with Miss Carlyon is 
broken off. 1 saw her this evening and told 
her the whole truth. She was very much 
astonished, as you may imagine, and said 
some very bitter things which I had hard 
work to swallow. But I deserved it all and 
a good deal more. I know you will be glad 
to hear that I have taken your advice ; I am 
very wretched to-night, so you must excuse a 
longer letter.” 

e pondered a little over one sentence 
when he had ended: “she said some very 


| its absorbing interests, is human after all and 
| not eternal. 

A sort of dread seized upon David as his 
| footsteps echoed along the corridor, and the 
| light of his candle was reflected back from 

the armour that hung upon the wall; he was 
| smiling at his own fears when suddenly a 
distant voice seemed to call his name. He 
| started wildly and looked behind him, ex- 
| pecting to see Lord Claremont on the stair- 
case, but there was no one to be seen. 

He trembled from head to foot, and a cold 
perspiration broke out on his brow, then 
summoning up all his courage he advanced to 
the library, and opened the door. A lamp 
was burning on a distant table, the room was 
| almost dark, but David could see a figure 
| leaning back in the arm-chair. For a moment 
| his heart stood still, then rushing forward he 

bent over Lord Claremont and called him 
| by name. 

| His eyes were closed, and the fingers of 
his right hand were between the leaves of a 
Bible as though he had fallen asleep while 
reading ; but David’s call had no power to 
wake him—Lord Claremont was dead ! 





CHAPTER XV.—THE GATES OF DEATH. 


DAVID stood like one in a dream, when the 
terrible fear had: passed into reality, and he 
could no longer doubt that all was over; he 
could not grieve yet, the shock had been too 
sudden and severe, and as he gazed upon the 











bitter things,” had he any right to say that | peaceful face sorrow was forgotten in an awe- 
to an outsider? What she had said was for | struck feeling, that the spirit which had so 
himself alone, and he was not sure that he | lately left the body was still hovering over 
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him. He almost expected to see bright 
angelic forms thronging the dim twilight of 
the room, and the smile which lingered on 


Lord Claremont’s face seemed to justify the | 


fancy. 

He started as the clock struck the half- 
hour, and rousing himself from his dream 
rang the bell, and alarmed the household. 
Dr. Jefferies was speedily summoned, but 
there was nothing to be done, as David knew 
only too well, and he went back to his own 
room at last with a breaking heart; the 


hurry and confusion, the exclamations and | 


laments of the servants, and the necessity for 
immediate action had effectually dispelled 
the bright visions of the first few moments, 
and he was no sooner alone than he broke 
down and cried like achild. The saddest 
part of all to him was the reflection that if 
he had only gone down an hour sooner he 
might have been able to do something, at 
least he would have been at Lord Clare- 
mont’s side during his last moments; his 
only comfort was that he had caught that 
last word, and that it had been his own name 
that fell from those beloved lips, ere the hand 
of death sealed them for ever. 

David could not indulge his sorrow long, 
however, for there was much to attend to ; he 
felt as if he could never enter the library 
again, but it had to be done, and though his 
cheek turned white as he looked at the empty 
chair he forced himself to begin the necessary 
work at once. ‘Thou hast added grief to 
my sorrow,” were the words that rang in his 
ears as he went about his duties during the 
next few days; he had thought himself at 
the lowest depth of misery, and now this 
crushing burden had been added to his 
already overcharged heart? The only thing 
that enabled him to bear up was the necessity 
for work ; he had been so completely in Lord 
Claremont’s confidence that his services were 
constantly in requisition during the arrange- 
ment of the business. The days before the 
funeral passed like a sad dream, but when 
the mournful pageant was over, and David had 
to set to work and pack his things for removal, 
the bitter reality burst upon him in its full 
force. Claremont House had been a home 
to him for so long that it seemed almost cruel 
that he should have to leave it, but yet when 
he looked at the familiar rooms which seemed 
still filled with visions of the past, and 
realised all that he had lost, he felt that he 
should be happier when all was left behind. 

The difficulty was to know where to go; 
there was no immediate necessity for him to 
look out for fresh work, as Lord Claremont 





had left him a sufficient sum to bring in two 
hundred a year; his aunt’s annuity had 
ceased with her death, but he had now at 
least enough to live upon. Idleness, how- 
ever, was not the best eure for grief, and he 
had no intention of being out of employment 
longer than he could help. He decided at 
last to go to an hotel for a time and look about 
him. He expected little difficulty in obtaining 
a fresh situation, as he had made a good many 
friends during the last two or three years ; 


_ but time passed away, and nothing turned up. 





It was several weeks after Lord Clare- 
mont’s death when, turning out a portfolio 
one day, a card fell out on which some words 
were written in pencil. He picked it up and 
read them mechanically ; it was the address 
that Bolton had given him on the night of 
their meeting. He had quite forgotten the 
whole thing, but now that he saw the card 
again he felt afraid as to what might have 
befallen Bolton since he had seen him. A 
sovereign could not last long when divided 
among five or six people, and though it 
seemed impossible that men and women 
should be allowed to starve in such a city as 
London, David knew that in some cases it 
had been an actual fact; so, putting the 
card in his pocket, he set out on his expedi- 
tion. 

He knew his way about the low district 
near Sim’s court much better than he had 
done a few months ago, and he had little 
difficulty in finding the house where Bolton 
was lodging. He stumbled up the dark and 
dirty stairs, and knocked at an attic-door, 
which was opened by a puny child, with pale, 
pinched features. A woman who was busily 
at work, patching some threadbare garments, 
looked up at his entrance ; her bones seemed 
almost coming through her skin, and she was 
so weak that her knees trembled under her 
as she stood up to welcome her visitor. And 
yet with all their poverty the mother and 
children were scrupulously clean, and the 
miserable room had an air of neatness despite 
its wretched furniture. 

“ Are you Mrs, Bolton?” asked David, as 
he came forward. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the woman. 
want to see my husband ?” 

“Has he not spoken to you of David Hat- 
ton, to whom he was so good many years 
ago ?” asked David with a smile. 

Mrs. Bolton burst into tears as she ex- 
claimed, “God bless you, sir! The help 
you gave us the other day just saved us from 
starving.” 

“Come, come,” said David kindly, “ you 


“Did you 
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must not thank me for paying my just debts. | 
Your husband took me in and looked after 
me when I was as poor and miserable as 
any one could be. I am sorry enough to 
see him in such a state, but I am glad that I 
have an opportunity of helping him. Sit 
down, and tell me what he has been doing 
since I saw him.” 

“ He has been looking for work, tramping 
the streets from dawn till dark, till he has 
been so worn out he could hardly crawl 
home. He would turn his hand to anything, 
but there is no work to be done.” 

“T ought to have seen after him before,” 
said David; “but I have been in great 
trouble since I saw him last, and I have not 
had time to think of anything. I wish I 
could take you away from this wretched 
place at once, but I fear it cannot be until 
I can find some employment for your hus- 
band. However, I will give you 15s. a week 
till then. I wish I could do more, but I am 
not a rich man, and I have a good many ex- 
penses just now.” 

Mrs. Bolton’s gratitude was so great that 
it left her speechless, and David escaped be- 
fore she had recovered from her emotion. | 
He did not want to be thanked, for he knew 
he was only carrying out a plain duty ; but 
his heart ached as he thought of the misery 
existing all around him, and realised what a 
drop in the ocean his means would allow him 
to supply. He was just passing Mr. Sin- 
clair’s house when a sudden impulse prompted 
him to go in and see him. In the events of 
the past weeks all thoughts of animosity had 
been forgotten, and he only felt a longing | 
for his ready sympathy. | 

“Can I see Mr. Sinclair ?” he asked of the | 
servant who came to the door. 

“Well, I suppose you can see him if you 
like ; but I doubt if he’d know you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked David in 
astonishment. 

“Why, don’t you know he’s got fever ? 
but there ain’t no infection, the doctor says, 
if you like to come in.” 

“The whole world seems full of trouble 
just now,” thought David as he entered. 

“T think the doctor’s up there now,” said 
the servant, as he passed into Mr. Sinclair’s 
sitting-room. “I'll go and see.” 

She was prevented, however, by the sound 
of the doctor’s footstep on the stairs ; and 
David went back into the hall to ask him 
what was really the matter. 

“ An acute attack of brain fever,” said the 
doctor rather brusquely. “I told him six 
weeks ago that he would break down if he 











did not take a rest. He has been overwork- 
ing for some time, and he seems to have 
some trouble on his mind as well.” 

“ Who is nursing him ?” 

“The landlady has done it up to the pre- 
sent time, but I must send in a trained nurse 
to-night, for he is very delirious.” 

“] will stay with him,” said David, form- 
ing a sudden resolution; “he is a friend of 
mine. And as I am a doctor myself, and 
have nothing to do just now, I may as well 
look after him.” 

“T wish you would ; it would be quite a 
relief to my mind. He is as good a fellow as 
ever breathed, but reckless about his own 
health. I will look in again early in the 
morning,” he added, as he took his depar- 
ture. 

David made his way upstairs, as soon as 
the doctor had gone, and found Mr. Sinclair in 
a somewhat dreary-looking room. He was 
quite unconscious, and seemed to be in a 
heavy stupor, for he did not move a muscle 
when David laid his hand upon his forehead. 

“T have come to nurse Mr. Sinclair,” he 
said to the landlady, who was sitting by the 
bed. 

“And I’m sure and I’m very glad you 
have, sir,” she said; “not but what he’s a 
gentleman as makes as little trouble as he 
can; but there, what with looking after the 
house, and getting my husband’s meals when 
he comes in, and nursing Mr. Sinclair into 
the bargain, I feel that drove I don’t know 
where to put myself. He’s pretty bad to- 
night ; I don’t fancy he will last much longer 
myself,” 

“Hush!” said David, with a warning 
look, “he will hear you if you talk so loud.” 


“Hear! why, bless you, sir, he’s quite off 


his head. I ain’t nursed two cousins through 
the fever for nothing. He can’t hear a word 
we say.” 

David happened to be aware that patients, 
who are apparently quite unconscious, are 
yet often fully alive to what is said within 
their hearing. He did not care to dispute 
the point with the landlady, however, so he 
merely told her that he would return as soon 
as he had fetched his things from the hotel, 
and set off to make his arrangements as 
quickly as possible. Mr. Sinclair seemed 
in much the same state when he came back 
and took the landlady’s place at the bedside. 
He could tell at a glance that he was very 
ill, and he felt thankful that he had not re- 
sisted the impulse which had prompted him 
to call at the house. A direct work had 
been sent to him, in the midst of his uncer- 
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tainty what to do, and he felt more settled 
in mind than he had been for a long time, as 
he looked forward to a long bout of anxious 
nursing. 

As the night wore on the patient’s condi- 
tion began to change, and David saw that 
delirium was setting in again. Mr. Sinclair 
tossed from side to side, and threw his arms 


wildly over his head, while his eyes shone | 


with the brilliancy of fever. ‘Who are 
you ?” he asked repeatedly, as David bent 
over him trying to soothe his agitation, but 
he did not seem to understand the answer, 
and shrank away from the hand that would 
have bathed his burning forehead. 

Suddenly his mood changed, and catching 
David's hand in his own he drew him down 
to the pillow, and said, in entreating tones, 
““T wish you would take a message from me 
to David Hatton.” 

“T am David Hatton; you can give me 
your message yourself;” but Mr. Sinclair 
did not take in the reply, and reiterated the 
same request again and again, “Iwish you 
would take a message from me to David 
Hatton.” 

“‘ What shall I say ?” asked David at last, 
when he thought his patient seemed a little 
more lucid. 

The question seemed to confuse him, how- 
ever, and his answer was a hopeless mixture 
that David could not even pretend to follow. 

‘J will tell him,” he said at last, and the 
assurance soothed the restless mind. 

Mr. Sinclair lay still for a few minutes 
with his eyes closed, then looking up as 
though he had suddenly discovered what he 
wanted, he said in a feeble tone, “Tell him 
he will never be happy unless he confesses 
all!” 

David could not resist a sort of grim smile 
as he heard the words; he wondered whether 
it would be possible for him to feel much 
more unhappy than he did at present ; his 
wound was still so sore that he could not 
bear to dwell even for a moment on the 
scene of his rejection, and the thought some- 
times passed through his mind that it would 
have been much better to let things remain 
as they were. Over and over again Mr. 
Sinclair repeated the injunction, “ You will 
be sure and give him the message. Don’t 


forget to tell him what I said ;” but after a 


time his mind seemed to turn to the ex- 
periences of his every-day life, and he 
poured out in his unconscious wanderings 
many of the heart-rending scenes he had 
witnessed. 
them,” he cried, “these poor people ! 


“Oh! that I could die for. 
And | 





they will not go to Him that they might 
have life.” 

The tears rose to David’s eyes more than 
once as he listened ; he wondered what his 
own words would be if he were in like case, 
and if he could feel assured that nothing but 
such holy and unselfish words would fall 
from his lips. He almost shuddered, as the 
remembrance of some of his secret thoughts 
crossed his mind, and he imagined how they 
would sound to the watchers round his bed. 
It seemed hardly possible to him that a man 
should lose control of his thoughts for hours, 
and yet utter nothing but what was pure 
and good ; and yet, long as he listened to Mr. 
Sinclair’s delirious ravings, he was only filled 
with reverent admiration for the high and 
noble heart that was thus laid bare before him. 

David was astonished to find how en- 
grossed he became in the life of the sick- 
room ; the affairs of the outside world seemed 
to have no connection with him, and he 
could hardly believe that little more than six 
weeks had passed since he left Claremont 
House. The fever was long and persistent, 
and many a time he gave up hope of his 
patient altogether, and hourly expected his 
death. It was many days before he became 
conscious, and when he did he was so weak 
that there seemed barely a chance of his 
recovery. 

David had been so long accustomed to see 
him lying either in stupor or delirium that 
he was quite startled one morning when, 
going into the room after a few hours’ rest, 
he was greeted with a look of recognition. 
Twice Mr. Sinclair tried to speak, and twice 
his lips closed without uttering any sound. 
David knelt down by the bed and laid his 
finger on the feeble pulse that seemed as 
though it would speedily cease altogether. 
“You must not talk,” he said gently, “tell 
me presently.” Mr. Sinclair lay still obe- 
diently, and David knelt by the bed hoping 
that he might fall asleep, but suddenly he 
looked up and said quite clearly, “I want to 
see Dora.” 

It was only by a violent effort that David 
restrained himself from uttering a startled 
exclamation, and though he managed to do it 
he could think of nothing to say in reply. 

“T want to see Dora,” said Mr. Sinclair 
again, as David remained silent ; “will you 
fetch her? You know her, don’t you ?” 

David was astonished at the last words, 
but he saw in a moment that Mr. Sinclair 
remembered nothing but his own love for 
Dora, and that he was perfectly oblivious 
of any connection between her and David. 
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*T willsee what the doctor says,” he said at 
last, by way of giving himself time to think. 

“Tt cannot do me any harm,” said Mr. 
Sinclair; “I am dying, and nothing can hurt 
me now.” 

The doctor came in at the moment, and 
David asked him whether his patient might 
see a friend. 

“ He is so weak I don’t think he can pull 
through anyhow,” was the reply, “and if his 
heart is set upon it, it will do him more 
harm to refuse him than to allow it.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 

David went out and, calling a cab, told the 
man to drive as fast as possible to Belgrave 
Square ; he had thought of sending a note, 
but there was a great chance that Dora 
might have left town by this time, in which 
case he alone could decide what should be 
done. He was surprised to find how much 
less he dreaded the interview than he could 
have supposed possible, but his mind was so 
occupied with thoughts of his patient that he 
had no time to think about himself. 

He looked up at the house expecting to 
see the shutters close? but it seemed just as 
it had done when he had last seen it, so he 
rang the bell and told the cabman to wait. 
The footman looked rather astonished when 


he asked for Miss Carlyon, for their affairs | 


had been well discussed in the servants’ hall ; 
but David had no time to notice such trifles, 
and waited in a tremor of impatience for 
Dora’s appearance. His one thought was to 
get back to Mr. Sinclair as quickly as pos- 


sible, for he did not believe that he would sur- | 
vive many hours, and when Dora came in| 


and stood looking at him with stately and 
unapproachable dignity he spoke as naturally 
as though there had never been anything 
between them. 

“T ought to apologize for my visit,” he 
said, “but I have come on an important 
errand. Mr. Sinclair is dying and wishes to 
see you.” 

“Mr. Sinclair dying!” exclaimed Dora, 
“what do you mean ?” 


“T have been nursing him through brain | 


fever and he is so weak now that the doctor 
gives him up. Will you come as quickly as 
possible ?” 
“T do not know that I can,” said Dora. 
“What does he want to see me for ?” 
David had never thought of a refusal. 


before now, but if it is really necessary that 
Ishould go I dare say Francis will go with 
me.” 
| “Very well,” said David, who had no 
wish to meet Francis Carlyon just then, “I 
will walk back and you can use the cab 
which is at the door.” 
| He was gone before Dora had time 
to make any reply, and walked slowly 
back pondering over the unexpected inter- 
view. He had often pictured a meeting in 
his mind, but never one like this; it had 
been so business-like and unromantic that 
he almost smiled as he thought of it, but 
the conviction struck him more and more 
forcibly that he and Dora could never 
/have been one, they had seemed like com- 
plete strangers this morning, and he began 
to doubt whether real love could have died 
away so quickly. 

Meanwhile Dora and her brother had 
arrived at Mr. Sinclair’s house, and were 
_shown up into his room. Francis, who was 
' always impressionable, was much affected by 
_ the sight of his old friend’s pitiable condition, 
but Dora’s face did not change in the least 
as she sat down in the chair which the sick 
man pointed out to her with a trembling 
hand. 

“T want to speak to you alone,” he said 
in a feeble voice. Dora was not much sur- 
prised, for she knew that Mr. Sinclair was 
familiar with their whole family history and 
understood Francis’s unbusiness-like nature 
as well as she did herself. She could not 
repress a start of astonishment, however, 
when as soon as they were alone, he said, 
with a flash of his old energy, “I want to 
tell you before I die what a help my love 
for you has been to me all my life. I loved 
you when you were a child and I used to 
teach you in the old house at Evesdene— 
and I have loved you ever since. I should 
not have told you if I had not been dying, 
for I know I could not hope that you would 
return it, but it cannot do any harm now, and 
| [wanted you to know how you have helped me 
| to struggle on.” The long speech had quite 
| exhausted him and he lay back on his pil- 
| lows, white, and gasping for breath. Dora 
| would have rung for help, but he motioned 


| her to remain where she was and in a few 


minutes he recovered enough to be able to 
say in broken syllables, “Good-bye, Dora ; 


“You must come!” he said earnestly, “he , kiss me before I die.” 


would not rest till I had promised to bring | 


you.” 
“My aunt is ill,” said Dora rather per- 


She bent down and kissed his forehead ; 
he closed his eyes with a look of peace, and 
she Jeft the room with tears streaming down 


plexedly, “or we should have left town | her face. 














SLOW ARE THE WAYS OF GOD. 


LOW are the ways of God, and sure, 
Slowly He brings the day ; 
Slowly the sun goes through the sky 
Upon its silent way. 


Slowly the shadows creep, and sure Slowly the winter fails, and sure, 
The glorious day expires; Slowly comes forth the spring ; 

Slowly the stars through all heaven’s heights Slowly the sun ascends his throne, 
Kindle their constant fires. And once again is king. 
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Slowly the quickened grain, and sure, 
Comes into blade and ear ; 

Slowly the bounteous harvest crowns 
The labour of the year. 


Slowly the ages move, and sure 
The spirit and the word ; 
Slowly His loving plans mature 

Who is the ages’ Lord. 





Bide then, His time, O man, and sure 
Be of th’ eternal power ; 

The Godhead who creation rules 
Will bring redemption’s hour. 


How slow His pace, He takes His way, 
His stars and seasons tell, 

He doeth as it pleaseth Him, 
And doeth all things well. 





THREE LAY HYMNISTS OF OUR TIME. 


By tue REV. W. GARRETT HORDER, Eprror or “Tue Poers’ Breuz,” Ere. 


IIT—FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


I the preface to “The Christian Psalmist” 

James Montgomery says that the hymns 
of earlier days seem to have been written by 
all kinds of persons except poets, and adds, 
“Cowper therefore stands alone among the 
mighty masters of the lyre, as having con- 
tributed a considerable number of approved 
and popular hymns for the purposes of 
public or private devotion.” But since 
Montgomery’s time things have been improv- 
ing, and the ranks of the hymnists are being 
more and more reinforced by men who may 
fairly claim the name of poets. 

Among this number we should be disposed 
to include the name of Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, who, if he cannot be called a great 
poet, assuredly holds avery high place among 
the critics of poetry—proof of which may be 
found not only in the fact that he now occu- 
pies the chair of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, but that he is the Editor of what is 
certainly the finest collection of English 
Lyrics yet produced. In his post at Oxford 
he worthily holds a place once filled by John 
Keble, Matthew Arnold, and John Campbell 
Shairp. And whilst he has written not a 
few poems that deserve remembrance, he 
has, if I mistake not, bent his energies still 
more earnestly to the production of hymns 
which should be suited to express the special 
sentiments and feelings of the present age— 
hymns destined to become still more valued 
as Christian thought grows more spiritual. 

Our readers will be glad to hear a little of 
a man whose hymns often express their wor- 
shipping feeling. 

Francis Turner Palgrave is the eldest son 





of Sir Francis Palgrave, the well-known his- 
torian, and his wife Elizabeth, from whom 
he derives his second name. He was born 
at Great Yarmouth on the 28th of September, 
1824, and is now, therefore, sixty-four years 
of age. From 1838 to 1843 he spent at the 
Charterhouse School, whence he passed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which he became 
a scholar in 1842. In 1846 he was elected 
Fellow of Exeter College, and in 1847 took 
a first class in the classical schools. Leaving 
the University of Oxford Mr. Palgrave 
was engaged for a considerable time in the 
Education Department of the Privy Council, 
from which he retired in 1884. He then 
became private secretary to Earl Granville, 
who was at that time Lord President. Inthe 
following year he was elected Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

The following works have proceeded from 
his pen: “Idylls and Songs” (1854), “ Art 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition ” (1862), 
“Essays on Art” (1866), and “Lyrical 
Poems ” (1871). He has also edited ‘ The 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics” (1861), 
“Sir Walter Scott’s Poems, with Life ” (1867), 
and “Chrysomela: A Selection from Her- 
rick.” He is best known, however, by his 
collection of English Lyrics, which is a model 
of editing, and by his “ Original Hymns,” of 
which the first edition appeared in 1867, fol- 
lowed by enlarged editions in 1868 and 
1870. His object was “to try and write 
hymns which should have more distinct 





matter for thought and feeling than many in 
our collections offer, and so, perhaps, be of 
'a little use and comfort to readers.” His 
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hymns admirably fulfil this purpose. To | 


those who are familiar with the monotony 
and dulness of the vast mass of hymns, it is 
a great relief to turn to Mr. Palgrave’s with 
their distinctiveness of theme, their marked 
individuality, and delicacy of phrasing. The 
exaggerated tone, expressive of feelings far 
above the range of ordinary mortals, so often 
found in hymns, is conspicuous by its absence, 
and in its place there is what Mr. Keble, in 
the preface to his “‘ Christian Year,” calls “a 
sober standard in matters of practical re- 
ligion.” Then his hymns are expressive of 
the feelings which are characteristic of the 
Christian heart in our own day—its difficul- 
ties, its perplexities, its longings. Professor 
Palgrave seems to me to have a singularly 
true idea of what a hymn should be, and 
how poetry and religious feeling should be 
blended in its production. If 1 may quote 
from a letter addressed by him to myself, 
“The main reason for the inferiority of 
hymns to ordinary lyrics lies, I think, simply 
in the fact that the true end of poetry is 
Pleasure, not Instruction. It may and should 
often teach, but always through such plea- 
sure as this fine art can give. Hence, the 
didactic element which hymns always do and 
ought to include is very apt to lower the 
poetical quality. The strict laws of Poetry 
are in fact inapplicable in this region, and it 
is only a criticism which has no sympathy 
with the object of hymns that can complain 
that these laws are more or less set aside.” 
But it is quite clear from Mr. Palgrave’s own 
hymns that he regards the poetic as an essen- 
tial element in every hymn worthy of the 
name—that the didactic purpose should be 
suffused with keen and high emotion which 
is sure to take on lyric forms; whilst in 
hymns of pure worship this didactic ele- 
ment falls quite into the background. The 
stronger the lyric element is, the more will 
the hymn bear the soul aloft. And the more 
cultivated taste of the present day is not 
satisfied with the mere rhymed prose which 
passed current in earlier days, but demands 
verse in which the religious feeling is so 
strong that it naturally takes on lyric forms. 
Hence, the hymns most frequently sung in 
our day are those which are the product of 
the vision and faculty divine. In this re- 
spect the advance is very evident. Stern- 


hold and Hopkins had to give way to 
Isaac Watts. Watts was largely eclipsed by 
the more lyric Charles Wesley, whilst all but 
the finest of his have had to yield to the 
selected ones of many a poetic hymnist of 
our own’ time. 


Twenty years ago Mr. | 


Miller, the author of “Singers and Songs of 
the Church,” criticised Bishop Heber’s hymns 
as being too poetical. How differently they 
are now regarded by the public at large is 
clear from the fact that every hymn he 
wrote is in common use, a thing unique in 
hymnody. The age, too, demands verses 
| which shall express ifs own feelings and not 
| those of a bygone time. And those hymn- 
|ists are the most popular who, being in 
| deepest sympathy with the real feeling of the 
age, are able to give it the fullest and most 
| lyric expression. Amongst these Professor 
| Palgrave deserves a place of high honour 
| for the sobriety of thought, the fidelity to 
| the actual feeling of the time, the refined 
and yet lyric expression of his hymns. Here 
and there he fails in melodiousness of utter- 
ance or in suitability of metre, but these de- 
fects are so slight that I do not care to dwell 
on them. 

Perhaps the best known of his hymns are 
those for Morning and Evening. The former 
beginning “ Lord God of Morning and of 
Night,” and the latter, “O Light of Life, O 
Saviour dear,” both of which conclude with 
the fine doxology (second only in merit to 
the well-known one of good Bishop Ken). 


** Praise God, our Maker and our Friend ; 
Praise Him through time, till time shall end, 
Till psalm and song His name adore 
Through Heaven’s great day of evermore.” 


The child’s hymn, “Thou that once on 
Mother’s Knee,” is one of the few really fine 
children’s hymns in the language. These are 
too well known for it to be necessary to 
quote them; but others which are only gra- 
dually finding their way into use and favour 
are not so well known, and I will therefore 
append them. 

How true, how free from other-worldliness 
is the conception of the kingdom of God in 
the following hymn, suggested by our Lord’s 
saying—“ For behold the kingdom of God 
is within you.” 

* O Thou not made with hands, 
Not throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 


More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem. 


“ Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above; 
Where’er the heart forsook 
‘Warms with the breath of love; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 





“ Thou art where’er the proud 
In humbleness melts down ; 
Where self itself yields up ; 
Where martyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 
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“ Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
Where in His we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 


Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


* Not throned above the skies 
Nor golden-walled afar, 
But where Christ’s two or three 
In His name gathered are 
Be in the midst of them, 
God’s own Jerusalem !” 


How accurately but how tenderly is the 
difficulty, and yet the longing of our day 
for faith in the unseen Christ set forth in 
the following verses :— 


“FAITH AND SIGHT IN THE LATTER DAYS. 
“ Tprae: sequar. 
“ Thou say’st, ‘ Take up Thy cross, 
oO man, and follow me ; 


The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow Thee. 


* But O, dear Lord, we cry, 
That we Thy face could see! 
Thy blesséd face one moment’s space— 
Then might we follow Thee! 


“* Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me 

Thy voice comes stran; — years of change; 
How can I follow 


“ Comes faint and far Thy voice 
From vales of Galilee ; 
Thy vision fades in ancient shades ; 
How should we follow Thee? 


(** Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see: 
Thou art a star, far off, too far, 
Too far to follow Thee. 


* Ah, sense-bound heart and blind! 
Is nought but what we see ? 
Can time undo what once was true; 
Can we not follow Thee? 


“Ts what we trace of law 
The whole of God’s decree ? 
Does our brief span oe ha plan 
And bid not follow y 


“O heavy cross—of faith 
In what we cannot see! 
As once of yore, Thyself restore 
And help to follow Thee! 


“Tf not as once Thou cam’st 
In true humanity, 
Come yet as guest within the breast 
That burns to follow Thee. 


‘Within our heart of hearts 
In nearest nearness be : 
Set up Thy throne within Thine own :— 
Go, Lord: we follow Thee.” 

The verses enclosed in brackets are scarcely 
suited for public worship, and are therefore 
generally omitted. 3 

How true is the abasement of spirit before 
the thought of God in this terse and yet 
pathetic hymn which he calls— ; 


“THROUGH AND THROUGH. 
“ Infeliz, quis me liberabit ? 


“ We name Thy Name, O God, 
As our God call on Thee, 
Though the dark heart meantime 
Far from Thy ways may be. 





* And we can own Thy law, 
And we can sing Thy songs, 
While the sad inner soul 
To sin and shame belongs. 


* On us Thy love may flow, 
As the pure yomry | 
On some foul spot looks down ; 
And yet the mire be mire. 


“ Then spare us not Thy fires, 
The searching light and pain ; 
Burn out our sin; and, last, 
With Thy love heal again.’” 


This moves along the same lines as the 
following hymn—the only one he ever wrote 
—by Thomas Hughes, better known as “Tom 
Brown,” who for it alone deserves mention 
among the Lay Hymnists of our time—a 
hymn which seems to me to gather up and 
express the whole spirit of the man, and to 
be worth a host of the mere rhymed prose of 
a multitude of hymn writers. 


“oO be of Truth, whose living Word 
taka whate’er hath breath, 
down on Thy creation, Lord, 
“Sa by sin and death. 


“ Set up Thy standard, Lord, that we, 
Who claim a heavenly birth, 
May march with Thee to smite the lies 
That vex Thy groaning earth 


* Ah! would we join that blest array, 
And follow in the might 
Of Him the Faithful and the True, 
In raiment clean and white ! 


“ We fight for truth, we fight for God, 
Poor slaves of lies and sin! 
He who would fight for Thee on earth 
Must first be true within. 


“ Toen, God of truth, for whom we long, 
Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 
Do Thine own battle in our hearts, 
And slay the falsehood there 


“ Still smite! still burn! till naught is left 
But God’s own truth and love ; 
Then, Lord, as morning dew come down, 
Rest on us from above. 


“ Yea, come! then, tried as in the fire, 
From every lie set free, 
Thy perfect truth shall dwell i in us, 
And we shall live in Thee.” 


Touched with a like spirit, but yet suffused 
with faith, is the hymn which follows ; “ Lost 
and Found,” in which the real influence of 
sin is seen and traced out with rare insight— 


“‘ Though we long, in sin-wrought blindness, 
From thy gracious paths have strayed, 
Cold to Thee and all Thy kindness, 
Wilful, reckless, or afraid ; 
Through’ dim clouds that gather round us 
Thou hast sought, and Thou hast found us. 


“ Oft from Thee we veil our faces, 
Children-like, to cheat Thine eyes; 
Sin, and hope to hide the traces ; 
From ourselves, ourselves disguise ; 
’Neath the webs enwoven round us 


Thy soul-piercing glance has found us. 
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“ Sudden, ’midst our idle chorus, 
O’er our sin Thy thunders roll, 
Death his signal waves before us, 
Night and terror take the soul ; 
Till through double darkness round us 
Looks a star,—and Thou hast found us. 


“ O most merciful, most holy, 
Light Thy wanderers on their way; 
Keep us ever Thine, Thine wholly, 
Suffer us no more to stray! 
Cloud and storm oft gather round us; 
We were lost, but Thou hast found us.” 


How full of emotion, how picturesque in 
its description of the course of our Lord is 
his “ Litany to the Name of Jesus ”— 


“ Thrice-holy Name !—that sweeter sounds 
Tnan streams which down the valley run, 
And tells of more than human love, 

And more than human power in one ; 
First o’er the mange: heard, 
Heard since eyo all the choirs on high ;— 
O Child of Mary, Son of God, 
Eternal, hear Thy children’s cry! 

While at Thy blesséd Name we bow, 

Lord Jesus be amongst us now! 


“ Within our earth-dimmed souls call up 
The vision of Thy human years ; 
The Mount of the transfigured form ; 





The thorn-wreathed Head; the bleeding Side; 
And whisper in the heart, ‘ For you, 
For you I left the heavens, and died.’ 
ile at the blesséd Name we bow, 
Lord Jesus, be amongst us now! 


“ Ah! with faith’s surest inmost eye 

The riven rock-hewn bed we see, 

Untreasured of its heavenly guest,— 

Triumphant over Death in Thee! 

And O! when Thou, our Saviour Judge, 

Again shall come in glory here, 

With love upon Thy children look, 

Arid bid us read our pardon clear! 
While at the bless¢d Name we bow, 
Lord Jesus, be amongst us now!” 


These are but examples of Prof. Palgrave’s 
styles. The reader will see how varied and 
how distinctive they are. Their author 
seems never to write until some strong 


,idea has possessed his mind, and then with 
the deep earnestness of a Christian soul, 


and the skill and taste of the accom- 
plished scholar, he gives it apt and beau- 
tiful expression. Like a true artist, Mr. Pal- 
grave is reticent in utterance. His collected 
hymns are all included in a tiny pocket 
volume of 51 pages, but nothing is included 
which is without worth. If Iam not greatly 
mistaken there is in store for many of his 
hymns a growing popularity, since they are 
well calculated to foster and keep alive a 
piety, not of a noisy kind, but after the 
manner and spirit of the Great Master, 
Christ. 
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“MY DAY AFAR OFF.” 


By ELEANOR HOLMES. 


HE Spirit of the Lord God is one and | 


the same in all ages, and in all lands ; | 


T 


it is the spirit of compassion for mankind, | 

love of the world, and especially of those in it | 

who seem most to need our particular help. 
All work is divine work, when it is 


that Spirit which girds to it. As it girded 
Abraham in the land of Ur, who knew it, and 
Cyrus, in Persia, who knew it not, so has it 
girded a Hindu widow of our day to a divine 
task. 

Most of us are vaguely aware that, half a 
century ago, widows were burnt alive on the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands ; and 
we are inclined to flatter ourselves that be- 
cause this horrid custom has been abolished, 
we have done all that is required for the 
millions of women who are our fellow-subjects. 
no less than our fellow-creatures, and are 
nominally at least under the same govern- 
ment. 

But comparatively few of us either know 





or care that, to the great majority of Hindu 
women, death on the suttee-pile would be 
far preferable to the life they are compelled 
to lead in widowhood. 

But now the silence of many years has 
been broken. One down-trodden and op- 
pressed Hindu sister has given voice to the 
silent suffering of millions. Pundita Ramabai, 
unlike the generality of Hindu women, 
received a liberal education. She had led, too, 
a strangely roving and unconventional life. 

Her father was a high-caste Brahmin pun- 
dit—Ananta Shastri by name—and his 
marriage with Ramabai’s mother took place 
under curiously romantic circumstances. He 
was at that time a widower on a religious 
pilgrimage, come to bathe in the sacred river, 
Godavari. Whilst in the water he was accosted 
by a Hindu gentleman, who, after a few 
questions as to caste, clan and dwelling-place, 
offered him in marriage his little daughter 
aged nine years. 
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The proposal was accepted, the marriage lovers of their kind have ever hoped that the 
concluded, and on the following day the little | Ruler of the world loves them too. When 
maiden was carried away to her new home we are doing His will, saving the lost, 
nearly nine hundred miles distant. delivering the bound, we are kindled with 

Her husband in his former marriage had hope of the doctrine which Christianity 
been anxious to educate his wife, and teach teaches as true. 
her Sanskrit, but the adverse opinion of his, Ramabai was fortunate enough to find a 
relatives had been too strong, and he had | husband who fully sympathised with her 
been compelled very unwillingly to desist fervent aspirations, both as to the future of 
from his efforts. | Hindu women and as to the character of 

This time he was resolved to give the God. This gentleman was, moreover, a 
educational experiment a fair trial, and the graduate in the university of Calcutta, and 
little child-wife was accordingly carried to a | during the brief period of their married life, 
remote forest, where she was tenderly cared | he and his wife were of one mind on all sub- 
for and carefully taught. Of this marriage jects nearest her heart. His death, after 
Ramabai was born in April, 1858. | nineteen months, left her a widow with one 

From the age of nine years, she had no | little daughter, and she then set herself in 
certain dwelling-place, but wandered about | earnest to advocate the cause of her country- 
with her parents and brother—who were | women, both in public and in private. 
humble, earnest, religious devotees—from one | She succeeded in organizing a society of 
sacred locality to another, fixed in no habit | Hindu ladies at Poona, with the double object 
save that of learning, in which both father | of promoting the education of native women 
and mother strongly encouraged her. and discouraging child-marriages. This step 

“From my earliest years,” she writes of | brought her under the notice “of the English 
herself toa friend, “I had always a love of | | Education Committee in 1882, and its Presi- 
books. My father and mother did not do | dent, Dr. Hunter, regarded her evidence as so 
with me as others were in the habit of doing | | important, that he ordered it to be translated 
with their daughters, i.e., throw me into the | into English, and separately printed. 
well of ignorance by giving me in marriage | The substance of her views on the subject 
in my infancy. In this my parents were both | may be thus briefly stated. She saw that it 
of one mind.” | was essential—in view of the innumerable pre- 

At the age of sixteen she was still un-| judices in India, with regard to the position of 
married, when father and mother died within | her sex—that female schools should be pro- 
a few weeks of each other, and Ramabai was | | vided with well-trained native teachers, and 
left to the sole guardianship of her brother. | inspected not by men, but by women. She 
For some years brother and sister continued | pointed out the existence of an overwhelming 
to travel about as religious pilgrims through- | body of social outcasts, in other words high- 
out the length and breadth of India, and lec- | caste child widows, who were practically 
turers on female education and the abolition | excluded from every calling, and condemned 
of infant marriages. They were still children | to a life of bitter servitude, the only alter- 
of the Hindu faith. | native being one of infamy and shame. 

At Calcutta, Ramabai created such a sen- | | To the vast majority of these unfortunate 
sation by her advanced views and remarkable | girls, the mission schools offer no refuge, 
learning, that the pundits of that city sum- | | owing to the existence of an all but invincible 
moned her before them for examination, and | caste-prejudice. 
as a result of their searching viva-voce, she | Her great anxiety, therefore, was to pro- 
was not martyred. On the contrary, the | vide homes, presided over by Hindu super- 
distinguished title of Sarasvati was publicly | intendents, ‘where the young widows might 
conferred upon her. Soon after this she had | be received without fear either of losing caste 
the misfortune to lose her brother. Like the | or of being disturbed in their religious prin- 
prophets of Israel, both had now discarded the | ciples. In a word, Ramabai’s primary aim 
ritual of their land, and were looking for a | was to unlock the door of the prison-house, 
god of human heart, who should open prison | and let its inmates come forth into the free 





doors to them that were bound. | enjoyment of that light which in most cases 
“If God cares for us,” the dying brother | heralds a new creation. It is supposed that 
said wistfully, “I am afraid of nothing.” her forcible representations on this and 


He cared for Hindu women. Did God so | kindred subjects, paved the way for the 


care for him? The doubt was not cleared up | Countess of Dufferin’s movement, which 


for him on this side of the grave ; but the | promises to have such favourable results in 
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India, if it be but adequately supported at | 
home. 

She herself, however, could not be con- 
tented with mere speech, no matter how 
eloquent. Recognizing her own need of 
special training, and possessed more and 
more by the longing for greater certainty in 
religion than she yet enjoyed, she resolved 
to go to England, and set out accordingly 
with her little child and one friend, not 
knowing what might befall her, but full of 
faith and hope for the future. She was 
received by the sisters of St. Mary’s Home, 
at Wantage, and after some months, was 
baptised together with her little daughter 
into the English Church. After a year, 
spent in the study of our language, hitherto 
unknown to her, she became Professor of 
Sanskrit at Cheltenham College for ladies, 
where she learnt that most difficult of all 
lessons—how to teach. Nor was she con- 
tented to master a single system of tuition. 
Her next move was to the United States, 
where she spent another full year in learning 
the intricacies of the Kindergarten method 
of education, always with a view to training 
the minds, and brightening the lives, of those 
teeming multitudes of desolate child-widows 
for whom her heart bled. While thus en- 
gaged, she wrote a full and clear account of 


the position occupied by the high-caste | 
the childless young widow, who is marked 


women in India, in the hope of correcting 
the many errors prevalent on this subject, 
both in the old world and the new. 

It would be impossible, of course, in an 


article like the present to give more than a | 


bare outline of the argument of this remark- 
able book, but so much must be attempted 
for the sake of showing more clearly what 
it is that the Pundita desires to effect. 

In the first place, then, although no law 
has ever been formally promulgated in the 
sacred books with regard to the future 
destiny of women, it is the popular belief in 
India that unless they are married there is 
no salvation for them. Marriage is virtually 
the gate of heaven. Hence, the extreme 
anxiety of parents to dispose of their 
daughters in marriage at the earliest pos- 
sible age. Such, however, is the force of 
caste-prejudice, that no high-caste man, how- 
ever poor, will consent to marry his daughter 
to a low-caste suitor however wealthy. It 
follows, of course, that such fathers are at 
an extraordinary disadvantage, since their 


religion at once imposes upon them the mar- | 


riage of their daughters as a sacred duty ; 
whilst at the same time circumscribing the 


range of their choice to the narrowest pos- 





sible limits. The difficulty is surmounted 
| as often as not in the followi ing manner :— 
A Brahmin of a high class often makes a 
flourishing business out of his marriages 


with young children. He goes up and 
down the land marrying girls, receiving 
presents from their parents, and immediately 
afterwards bidding good-bye to the brides. 
These remain at home as married virgins, 
the father thus having the double satisfaction 
of having given his daughter in marriage, 
and so escaped the ridicule of society, and 
also of “having secured for himself the 
brightest mansions of the gods, since his 
daughter’s husband is a Brahmin of high 
class.” 

It must be remembered that both in North- 
ern and Southern India the term “marriage” 
means nothing more than an irrevocable be- 
trothal. But this betrothal establishes reli- 
giously the conjugal relationship of both 
parties, and although the husband may never 
have lived with his wife, his death will never- 
theless expose her to the terrible pains and 
penalties attendant on the state of widow- 
hood, which is regarded throughout India as 
the punishment for a horrible crime or crimes 
committed by the woman in her former exist- 
ence on earth. The death of one man may 
reduce a score of women to this condition. 

It is more especially the child-widow, and 


out for the hatred and opprobrium of society. 


| She is stripped of all her ornaments, clothed 


in a single coarse garment, restricted to one 
meal in each twenty-four hours, forbidden to 
take part in any family rejoicing, to show 
herself on any auspicious occasion, the 
name “rand,” applied likewise to the lowest 


of her sex, is that by which she is generally 


known, and her life is rendered intolerable 
in inconceivable ways. She works as aslave, 
the only reward of her labours the hatred of 
all her husband’s relatives. In the words of 
one of these unhappy women, “The English 
have abolished Suttee, but alas! neither the 
English nor the angels know what goes on 
in our houses, and the Hindus not only do 
not care, but think it good !” 

Now when it is remembered that there are 
not merely thousands, but hundreds of thou- 
sands, while mere children, thus condemned 
to a life of bitterness for no fault of theirs, 
some idea may be formed of the oppression 
from which Ramabai would set them free. 

This task has been undertaken on the 
simple grounds of a common humanity, and 
as such it cannot fail to find supporters. 
Those who are most sceptical of the favour- 
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able results of mission work will lend their 
aid to her humane enterprise. 

Long before Ramabai accepted for herself 
the doctrines of Christianity, she was pos- 
sessed with a divine enthusiasm in the cause 
of the Hindu widow. But there is no desire 
on her part to impose on others her own con- 
victions. Inthe scheme which she has drawn 
up it is expressly stipulated that the religious 
and caste prejudices of those whom she seeks 
to benefit shall be carefully respected, and 
that entire freedom ‘of action shall be allowed 
with regard to caste rules, such as cooking of 
food, dress, &c. A small handful of advanced 

















to help her, but it is obvious that for the 
first ten years at all events she must look 
chiefly to English and American Christians, 
Copies of Ramabai’s book on “The High- 
Caste Hindu Women,” alluded to in this 
brief sketch of her career, are to be procured 
on application to the “ Superior of St. Mary’s 
Home, Wantage.” The profits arising from 
the sales are devoted to that cause for which 
in its pages she pleads with such touching 
eloquence. 

Let Englishwomen see to it that this brave 
Hindu, whom God has set to win such bless- 
ings for the people of India, shall not plead 


thinkers in her own country will be found | in vain. 








SONNET. 


(FOR ALL SAINTS.) 


ESPLENDENT burn in constellations rare, 

Like diamonds on the robe of midnight sewn, 
The stars most lustrous which to all are known : 
And yet the gems which minor ones do wear, 
Though dim to us they seem through murky air, 
Conjoined would far outshine Orion’s zone 
And jewelled sword with all the brilliants strewn 
In Pleiades and Cassiopeia’s chair. 
The ransomed ones around the throne divine 
Will have their high degrees and ranks, some first, 
Surpassing all who in God’s court do dwell ; 
But could the saints we deem obscure combine 
Their joys and honours, there would be such burst 








Of glory as would e’en the first excel. 


FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 














On the Lake of Brienz. 


WITHIN SIGHT OF THE SNOW. 


A STORY OF THE ALPS. 
By MARY CARTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


had come to drink coffee and watch 

the sunset at the Schénen Aussicht. 
So many other people strolled up from various 
places with the same intention, that our 
modest wants seemed at first in danger of 
being overlooked. The terrace of the little 
he. iponsion was covered with merry 


parties, sitting at round iron tables, or stand- 
ing about and smoking, and calling for coffee 
and beer, and schnitzel and omelettes, till any 
but the most alert of waiting-maids would 
have been completely overwhelmed. But 
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the pretty bright-eyed kellnerinn was equal to 
the occasion. 

“Four beers? Yes, mein herr, I bring 
them directly. Three milks and two bowls 
of strawberries ; they will be here, fraiilein, 
in the twinkling of an eye! Have we tea? 
Ach, yes! and of the best. An English Miss 
lodged with us for a fortnight, and she said 
that in all Switzerland she had found none 
so good tea! You are not served yet, 
mesdames—ah, pardon, pardon, there are 
indeed so many travellers here to-day; if 
the ladies will but be so good as to ascend to 
the balcony they will have a view yet finer 
than here, and may drink their coffee in 
quiet.” 

The girl led us up a little staircase as she 
spoke, and brought us on to a balcony into 
which opened the windows of the first floor, 
then calling, “Anna, Anna,” and giving 
orders concerning our refreshment to some 
unseen person within, she ran down again to 
her work on the terrace. 

Decidedly it was pleasanter on the bal- 
cony. The tobacco smoke floated away 
from us into the clear air, the voices were 
softened by distance, no forms of stout pro- 
fessors or lively tourists moved between us 
and the majestic sight we had come to see. 

Straight before us, white and glistening 
from head to foot, the Jungfrau rose into 
the blue air. The Jungfrau, and at her side, 
scarcely less dazzling, the giant Monch and 
the Eiger. We were divided from these 
splendours only, as it seemed, by a deep but 
narrow valley, already in shadow, for the 
sun was sinking, but yet they looked as far 
away, as unapproachable in their awful 
purity, as if no feet but those of angels could 
ever tread their shining summits. 

To the left appeared, over a lower range, 
the peaks of other and more distant moun- 
tains, which, as we were but lately arrived 
in the neighbourhood, we could not yet name 
with certainty. We were trying to find 
them out on our maps when a tall young 
woman, rather shabbily dressed, appeared 
with the coffee. I turned to her for infor- 
mation. 

“What are those sharp points in the far 
distance ?” 

“ Those,” she answered, “are the Wetter- 
hérner.” 

“ And the great peak which stands alone ; 
that one which seems to rise from a sea of 
cloud ?” 

“That is the Shreckhorn.” 

“And what is the name of this other, 
which is almost hidden by the Eiger ?” 








I pointed to a narrow sword-like peak 
which seemed to be of immense height, and 
very far away. 

“The Finster Aarhorn.” 

Something peculiar in the girl’s voice as 
she pronounced this name made me look up 
at her. A sort of shadow seemed to flit 
across her face as she spoke. It was a good 
face, which might have been handsome if it 
had been less weather-beaten, and she had a 
grave steady expression. She leant her hand 
on the table as if weary. 

“You look very tired,” I said. “I sup- 
pose you have a great deal of waiting to do.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered, “but I 
have been hay-making nearly all day, and it 
was very hot.” 

I begged her to sit and rest a moment, for 
the guests seemed now to be all served. 

“No wonder you are tired,” I remarked, 
“if you have been making hay on these 
slopes.” 

The meadows ran sharply down the moun- 
tain side below the terrace. They were as 
steep as the roof of a house. It seemed 
almost impossible for any one to stand in 
them, yet they were neatly mown, and the 
hay already cleared away. 

“Oh, no, I was not working there,” said 
the girl ; “I was making hay for my father, 
who is old.” 

“ And you came up here to work after- 
wards ?” 

“TI am glad to earn all I can,’ 
swered. 

“Your father has land ?” asked my niece. 

It is her first visit to Switzerland, and her 
curiosity on all subjects is really insatiable 

“Yes, almost every one here has land— 
some more, some less. Does that seem odd 
to mademoiselle ?” said the girl, who seemed 
to have noticed the tone of surprise in which 
the question was put. 

“Tt would be odd in England—for a 
person of your class,” I thought my niece 
was going to add, but, to my relief, she 
changed the subject. “Does he keep cows ?” 
she asked. “I thought we should have cows 
all about, with bells on their necks, but I 
haven’t seen one since I came.” 

“ Mademoiselle would see plenty if she 
were here in the winter, but now the cows 
are all on the alp.” 

“On the alp!” My niece looked across 
to the snowy sides of the Jungfrau with a 
face of utter bewilderment. ‘“ Up there ?” 

“Oh, no, not there. By an alp we mean 
a mountain pasture. All the cows of the 
village are sent up to the mountains for the 


> she an- 
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“ The ladies are 
staying at the 
Edelweiss? * Yes, 
there is one quite 
near. You must 
go straight up 
through the _ fir- 
wood at the back 
of the house, and 
in half an hour 
you will be at the 
dairy huts. It is 
there that my 
father feeds his 
cow ; and we have 
four goats like- 
wise.” 

“We must go and see it one day,” 
I said. We paid for our coffee and 
rose to go, for the shadows were 
already creeping high up the moun- 

The ladder-ways up the Wetterhorn. tain sides. 

“ How glorious!” cried my niece 
summer, and two or three men go up with | with enthusiasm, as she turned for one more 
them to look after them.” look at the distant mountain ranges before we 
“ Are any of these alps near us ?” descended from our balcony. The light was 
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fast fading from the lower peaks, but the | 


Shreckhorn and the Finster Aarhorn were 
still in glowing sunlight. 

“Tf I could stay here always I should have 
nothing more to wish for. Does it not make 
you very happy to have such a sight always 
before yon?” she asked of the. waitress who 
was counting out the change. 

“One, two, two francs seventy—yes, 
mademoiselle, the mountains are truly very 
fine to look ‘at in such weather as this,” she 
ans drily. : 

went slowly down the steep path 
which led from the Schénen Aussicht in the 
direction of our hotel. The distant peaks 


sank ‘and disappeared from view behind a | 


nearer range of dark mountains, only the 
Jungfrau and her two companions remained 
in sight, looking whiter iat mace unearthly 
than ever as the light faded. 

“The Swiss are a supremely uninteresting 
people,” said my niece (Madeline -is very 
young), “ quite unworthy of their wonderful 
land. Did ‘you notice, auntie, how coldly 
that girl spoke? Noteone spark of enthu- 
siasm for the loveliness with which she has 
been all her life surrounded. Oh, why should 
such beauty be wasted on people who can’t 
appreciate it ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE is a kind of music which has never 
been written down and which does not follow 
any rules, but which nevertheless has a sooth- 
ing and sweet charm ; it is the music made 
by the cattle-bells when the cows on the alp 
run together to be milked. You hear it first 
faint and far off, as if descending from the 
sky, then, as the cows come lower, hurrying 
at the cries of the herdsmen, the bells ring 
louder and faster, and above the deeper tones 
you distinguish a delicate treble. This is 
caused by the little bells worn by the'goats, 


You may listen to these sounds, borne by: 


the clear air from the upper ‘pastures, for 
many minutes before the cows. themselves 
appear, running and jumping over the brow 
of the hill. They come in scores, faster and 
faster, their bells ringing wildly, to the huts 
where they are milked. Each knows her 
own shed and makes for it at once, and soon 


My niece tried to make friends with the 
children, who had collected near us. 

Two especially attracted our attention. 
One was a little girl about ten, very neatly 
dressed, who looked particularly grave and 
businesslike. She carried on her back a little 
wooden pail. 

“Tt is for milk,” she explained. “Our 
cow is up there,” and she pointed to the 


steep hill-side which rose befere us. “I 
come here twice a day to fetch the milk for 
grandfather.” 


“There she comes,” said a little boy who 
stood near her, “and those are our goats 
there,” as the little many-coloured flock, with 
their little jingling bells, came into sight. 

“ All of them ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, “ but Franz always 
thinks that he can make out our own goats 
directly the flock comes in sight.” 

“So I can,” said Franz. 

* And do the goats know you ?” 

“Of course they do. Why, I always milk 
them.” 

When the cows reached the sheds Rosa 
went soberly in to claim her milk, while 
Franz skipped about among the goats, and 
throwing his arm round the neck of a large 
white one, dragged it up for our inspection. 

“Isn't she handsome ?” he asked proudly. 
“She and I are just the same age.” The 
goat seemed to return his friendship, and 
remained quite passive in his embrace, 
though she was certainly the bigger and 
stronger of the two. 

Rosa and another girl, who had gone on 
the same errand, came back with their milk, 
and goats and children went down through 
the wood; we followed, watching these 
pretty playmates. Every now and then we 
came to a tiny hut, into which one or more 

ats disappeared, lovingly dragged by their 

ittle owners. 

“ These are the goats’ stables,” said Rosa ; 
“they sleep here, and in the morning they 
go back to the.alp.” 


, She chattered as we went along; she told 


me that father-died “three years ago, when 


Franz was.a very little boy.” 
® “Tm big now,” put in Franz. 


» “And you live with your mother ?” 


\ « With mother and grandfather and Tante 


they are waiting patiently, in long rows, for | Anna. 


the milker. The goats come more slowly, 
and keep to themselves. Half-a-dozen little 
boys are waiting outside the dairy enclosures 
to receive them. - 

We had wandered up through the fir- 
wood and sat listening on the flowery ground. 








““'Phere’s grandfather,” ¢ried Franz, and 
he set off running, urging his goats forward 
with pulls and pushes, which they accepted 
without much protest. 

A venerable-looking old man came towards 
us and took off his hat courteously as we 
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The “ Wetterhorn”’ and ‘‘ Gemshorn.” 


“We have been making acquaintance 
with your grandchildren,” I said. 
“ Madame is very kind. They are good 
children, very good children,” he answered. 
“Take care, Franz, do not be too rough 
with the young one; she will hurt thee,” 
he added, as the little boy made a rush 
at one of the goats, who seemed bent on 
going farther, and caught hold of its leg. 
“ Here, then, drive them in gently.” 
He held open the door of a small shed, 
into which, at his call, the goats went, 
advanced to meet him. He had a mild, gentle | and little Franz following, seated himself on 
expression, and his eyes lighted up as he| the ground and began to milk them into a 
looked at the children. , tiny wooden pail, a miniature of the one 
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which Rosa carried on her back. The old 
man sat down on a rough fence and watched 
him. 

“Yes; they make themselves useful,” he 
said in answer to some remark of mine. “I 
am getting weak, and it is time that they 
should learn to work—yes, truly, children 
are a blessing. I have another too, smaller 
than these ; here she comes.” 

A little toddling thing came across the 
grass and sidled up to him. 

“She is pretty,” I said, as indeed she was. 

The old man laughed. “Aye, aye,” he 
said, as he patted the child on the head. 
One could see that these children were very 
near his heart. 

“ How old is she ?” 

“Four years old. She was a year old 
when her father died, poor little one!” 

** And she has lived with you ever since ?” 

“Yes, and before. My son-in-law came to 
live with me when he married, since I had 
no son; that is my house over there,” and 
he pointed to a large wooden house, with the 
strong shingled roof and the deep galleries 
which one sees everywhere in Switzerland. 

In the balcony stood a woman, employed 
in taking in garments which had been hang- 
ing out to dry. 

“That is my daughter Josephine,” said 
the old man, “the children’s mother.” 

At acall from the woman, Rosa and the 
little one ran towards the house, and pre- 
sently came back to say that supper was 
ready. 

“ Aunt Anna has not come yet,” said Franz, 
emerging from the shed with his milk pail. 

“She is coming now,” said the grandfather. 
“Come, children. Good evening, madame.” 
He lifted his hat, and went across the grass 
to his house, the children following. 

As they turned away I saw something 
coming down the hill to join them, which 
looked at first sight like a haycock on two 
feet. When this moving bundle reached the 
fence, it stopped and leant against it; and 
then, in the midst of the hay, I distinguished 
a very flushed face, which I thought I had 
seen before. 

“Good evening,” said the new-comer with 
a smile ; and when she spoke I remembered 
the young woman who had waited on us at 
the Schénen Aussicht. 

“Good evening,” said I. “This, then, is 
your home? It-is a beautiful spot to live in. 
But how tired you must be! Surely that is 
too heavy a load.” 

“Oh, I am very strong; and this load 
seems light to me, because it is the last. We 








have got all our hay in beautifully. The 
landlord up there excused me this evening 
on purpose that we might get finished.” 

With the help of a long stick, she raised 
herself and her load from the fence on which 
she had been resting, and went on to the 
cottage with a vigorous step. 

I stood looking after her. It was indeed 
a beautiful spot, a level grassy plateau half- 
way up the mountain-side. Above, the 
meadows stretched upward to the wood and 
the wide alp; in front they fell, fringed 
with trees and dotted with dark-brown roofs, 
steeper and ever steeper, till they sank pre- 
cipitously into the lake, three thousand feet 
below; to the right the Jungfrau, Ménch, 
and Eiger, bathed in the mellow evening 
sunlight, filled the eye and mind. 

I saw Anna depositing her great bundle of 
hay by the cottage door, helped by her father 
and Josephine. The children ran to and fro. 
Their cheerful voices reached me as I sat 
watching and listening. Presently the whole 
party went indoors. 

“ What a pretty picture!” said my niece. 
“The people here do look so perfectly 
happy.” ; 

We were so pleased with our mountain 
quarters that we determined to stay on for 
several weeks at the Edelweiss, and in the 
course of this time our walks often took us 
past grandfather’s cottage, and we made great 
friends with the old man. We called him 
grandfather because we did not know his 
name, and his mind seemed always full of 
the children. He was never tired of telling 
us how clever Franz was, and how Rosa was 
so steady and helpful in the house, and how 
little Lina would be just such another as 
Franz. 

With the daughters also I made friends. 
Josephine, the children’s mother, was always 
busy about the house. It was she who 
cooked, and washed,.and mended, while Anna 
worked in the fields. 

“Tt is a ruinous old place,” she said when 
I remarked on the beauty of the great carved 
beams and the delicate openwork of the gal- 
leries ; “ it’s a ruinous old place, and too big 
for us ; I can’t make it look tidy, work as I 
may.” 

“T see you don’t inhabit all the rooms,” 
said I, for I had observed windows at the 
farther end from which the shutters were 
never taken down. 

“ That end has stood empty ever since my 
uncle died. When father married, his father 
divided the house and left half to each of his 
sons. Uncle had no children, so it would 
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have come to me, but just at that time I lost 
my husband, and I didn’t care to move into 
it. I’ve always been unfortunate; some 
folks are,” said Josephine with asigh. ‘“ And 
Anna won’t get married, though Seppi, the 
schoolmaster’s son, has asked her more than 
once, and, as I tell her, how can we expect 
to get on without a man about the place but 
father ?” 

The need of a strong arm was indeed 
very apparent in the dilapidated roofs and 
half-kept fields, though Anna, assisted by 
the children to the best of their small power, 


toiled as hard as she could. She would go 


down to Interlaken on errands for her neigh- 
bours, or climb up to the alp with a heavy 
load of salt on her back for the cattle ; any- 
thing that would bring in a few centimes to 
help the spare housekeeping; and every 
evening she was to be seen at the Schénen 
Aussicht assisting the pretty waitress. 

“ } must make hay while the sun shines,” 
she would say, when remonstrated with for 
overtaxing her strength: ‘Soon the season 
will be over, and the strangers will go, and 
the snow will cover our fields. Then we 
shall have nothing to do but to feed the cow 
and the goats in their stable.” 

I often fell in with her on her walks to 
and fro, and then we would have a chat. 
She told me many things about the life of 
the peasants, their ways of managing, their 
adventures in the wild winter weather, but 
of the family history never,a word. She was 
quite different from Josephine, who always 
seemed ready to be pitied. 

One evening, having gone up alone rather 
late to the Schénen p A aarscty which always 
remained my favourite view, I asked Anna 
when her work was done to walk back with 
me. She seemed unusually tired, and stopped 
a. more than once as we came down the 


“T hope before long you will get a good 
husband, Anna,” I said, “then you won't 
have to work so hard.” 

It was just one of those thoughtless 
speeches one makes sometimes without con- 
sidering that they may hit a tender spot. 

To my intense surprise Anna sat down on 
a stone by the wayside and began to sob. 
The day had been extremely hot, and she 
was, &s I said, more tired than usual, other- 
wise I do not think that anything would 
have moved the reserved Anna to such a dis- 
play of feeling. 

“T beg madame’s 


rdon,” she gasped as 
soon as she could s 


“T did not think 








I should be so foolish, but this very day | can hardly walk, must needs go up these 


three years ago should have been my wed- 
ding day,” and her tears burst forth afresh, 
though she was evidently trying her utmost 
to restrain them. 

“ And God took him from you?” Iasked 
gently, putting my hand on her arm. 

“Not so—but it is of no interest to 
madame,” said Anna, rising up and witha 
great effort resuming her composure. 

She walked on with her usual steady step, 
but even by the moonlight I could see how 
pale she was and how quickly her breath 
came and went. 

I began to apologise. “I am so sorry, 
Anna, so very sorry, to have recalled painful 
recollections.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” said she 
shortly. 

We had now come quite out of the wood. 
The path turned sharply round, on one side 
the ground fell precipitously, and at this 
point the mountains, which had been hidden 
from us by thick trees during our descent 
from the Schénen Aussicht, appeared once 


_more in all their glory in the full light of the 


moon. 

“How beautiful!” I cried. Anna was 
still unstrung. She covered her face with 
her hands and began once more to weep 
bitterly. 

“Tell me what is the matter ; let me try to 
comfort you,” I said. 

Anna shook her head, as if comfort was 
not to be hoped for, but she did not resist 
when I pulled her gently towards the bank 
and made her sit down; indeed she could 
scarcely stand, and after a while the longing 
for sympathy overcame her reserve. 

“ He was a guide,” she said, “like Jose- 
phine’s husband. They were great friends, 
and often went out together. That was how 
I got to know him ; and our wedding was 
settled at Lina’s christening. Father was so 
pleased.” 

“But what happened?” I asked, for I did 
not think that Anna would mourn so long if 
her lover had proved faithless. 

Anna looked up at the shining snow before 
her and then bent down her face again, 
shuddering, as if the beautiful gleaming peaks 
hurt her. 

“They were guides,” she repeated. ‘Do 
the English ladies think what that means ? 
or how cruel those mountains are that you 
think so fine? They were good guides and 
brave men, and so foreign travellers were 
always tempting them with gold to risk their 
lives. Young men who cannot climb, who 
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peaks, of which the very chamois hunters 
are afraid, and it is the guides, always the 
guides, who must suffer.” 

Anna had lifted her head, her eyes shone 
through her tears, all her reserve was gone 
now. 

“There was a young man staying at the 
Edelweiss who had this fancy, a tall, lanky 
boy with no strength in him. The landlord 
sent for Josephine’s husband. ‘Christian,’ 
says he, ‘the young Herr cannot climb any 
better than a fish, he has not the strength of 
a baby. You will have to carry him up the 
mountain. But he will pay you well.’ ‘Good,’ 
says Christian. ‘It is fine steady weather. I 
and Jacob will manage him.’ Josephine and 
I begged and prayed in vain. The men only 
laughed at us, and said that they knew the 
Finster Aarhorn as well as the road to Inter- 
laken. For it was the Finster Aarhorn, no 
less, which the young gentleman wished to 
ascend. Jacob came up the day before they 
were to start and spent the evening with us. 
He was in high spirits, and told me he was 
going to buy a cow with the money he should 
get from the young gentleman. I could not 
smile, I could only beg him again and again 
not to go, but it was no use. The next 
morning Josephine and I watched them 
setting off with sad hearts. They were to 
be away a fortnight, and when they came 
back Jacob and I were to be married. Well, 
madame, the fine weather went on and on, 
and each morning Josephine and I said to 
each other, ‘Good. weather for the moun- 
tains, our men will get on well to-day.’ 
Then—it was the Wednesday before they 
were to come home—a little wind rose. We 
looked at each other, we had said nothing. 
The sun still shone steadily, but tow: 
evening the sky grew thick. I saw father 
standing in front of our house with his eyes 
fixed on the mountains at the foot of the 
lake. ‘What are you looking at, father?’ I 
said. He did not answer me, but asked, 





‘Where are Christian and Jacob to-day ?’ 

“ Josephine had had a letter that morning 
from her husband, and she said, 

“* At the Aegischhorn ; why do you ask, 
father ?’ | 

“*God is everywhere,’ said father. ‘Say 
your prayers well to-night, my children,’ 
with that he went indoors, and Josephine 
began crying. 

“*There will be a storm to-night,’ said 
she, for we saw that father was anxious, 
and he is a very understanding man about 
the weather. I could not speak, I felt like 
a stone. That night I was awakened by the | 





wind blowing as if it would tear the roof off. 
It got worse and worse, and when the day 
came, I saw that snow was falling. It snowed 
all day, and all night and next day it was 
snowing still. Josephine kept looking at 
the children, and crying, and wringing her 
hands. Father said he had not seen 
such a storm in summer for forty years. 
When it stopped at last the sky was still 
thick, so that we could not see the moun- 
tains. All this time we had kept going to 
the Edelweiss to see if anything had been 
heard of our men, but it was not till two 
days after the storm that the postman 
brought word that they had gone up the 
Finster Aarhorn that Wednesday, and had 
not returned the next day. But father said 
we must not be surprised at that. Every one 
we met had some story to tell of accidents 
on the mountains, so many people had lost 
their way and been kept out all night in the 
snow. At last the schoolmaster came to our 
door with a newspaper in his hand, and 
called father out. Oh, madame, Christian 
was dead, and some people thought it was 
Jacob’s fault, and the magistrates were mak- 
ing an inquiry. Poor Josephine was almost 
beside herself, and it was some time before 
any of us understood what had really hap- 
pened. Father and the schoolmaster both 
went down to Interlaken to make inquiries, 
and when they came back they told us that 
Christian and Jacob had gone with the 
young gentleman up to a hut on the moun- 
tain, where they slept, and had started again 
long before daybreak, thinking to get to the 
top at sunrise. They had not gone far 
before the storm broke. They tried to go 
back but could not find the way to the hut, 
so dreadful was the snow and wind. They 
stood all night on a little narrow ledge, one 
on each side of the young gentleman, with 
their arms round his neck, trying to keep 
him warm, for he was nearly dead with cold. 
When it grew light they again tried to get 
down, but they lost their way, for the snow 
fell so thick they could not see a yard before 
them. They were all day on that dreadful 
mountain, and all the night following, and 
their food was all gone, and the brandy too. 
By the second morning, Christian’s feet were 
so frostbitten he could not stir, and the 

oung gentleman had hardly any life left in 
im. e storm had lessened, and they 
could see their way once more, but how to 
go they knew not. My poor Jacob could 
not help both, and oh! madame, he thought 
it his duty to save the young gentleman. 
He took him on his back, and carried him 
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down to the hut, and lighted a fire, and then 


he went back to look for Christian.” 

Anna shuddered as the recollection came 
back to her, and went on with a choking 
voice, 

“ He found him dead—dead, with the snow 
lying over him. Father said that the magis- 
trates all agreed that he did his duty in sav- 
ing the gentleman, but Josephine could not 
see it, she said he was a wicked man and a 
murderer. While we were trying to com- 
fort her, the door openedand Jacob himself 
came in. He looked ten years older than 
when he went away. He seemed to see no 
one but Josephine, and going up to her said 
in a broken voice, ‘Pardon me,’ but Jo- 
sephine covered her face with her hands and 
cried out that he must go away, she could 
never forgive him. 

“ ¢ Your husband was my dear friend,’ he 
said. ‘I would have given my life for him, 
but I had to do my duty. Forgive me!’ 

“* Never!’ she screamed ; ‘it is you who 
killed him, go away!’ 

“Then my poor Jacob looked about him 
like one distracted, and catching hold of my 


hand, said, ‘I go. Anna, come with me.’ I | 
looked at my father; he said nothing, but | 


one could see his heart was torn in two. 
“*Qh, Jacob,’ I cried; ‘I can’t leave 
them so.’ 
‘‘¢ Your sister has banished me,’ he said. 
‘ Perhaps she has the right ; but you are my 


promised wife, and I can’t give you up. 
Come with me.’ 

“He seemed as if he would pull me out 
of the house. 

“ ¢T can’t,’ I cried. 

“* You, too,’ he said ; and with that he 
flung my hand from him and rushed out of the 
house. I ran after him, calling, ‘ Wait! only 
wait ;’ but he would not listen, and I could 
not come up with him. I saw hia running 
and jumping straight down the side of the hill. 
Does madame see there, where the telegraph 
wire runs into the wood?” I looked; the 
moon shone on the pole far below us and the 
winding path disappearing among the trees. 

“That is where I saw him last,” said 
Anna; “I have never seen him since.” 

Her agitation was all gone now. She had 
regained her usual composure. It seemed 
as if telling her tale had relieved her. 

“Did he never write to you ?” 

“Never; but some time after we heard 
from one of the neighbours that he had gone 
with some English gentlemen to the other 
side of the world. They wanted to climb 
some mountains—the Hummel, Hammel—I 
don’t remember the name.” 

“The Himalaya ?” I asked, with a sudden 
| recollection of hearing that a party of ex- 
| plorers had taken Swiss guides thither. 

“Ay, that is the name, the Himmel- 
bergen. Yes, he went there, and I have 
never heard of him since.” 





(To be concluded next month.) 





OUR BABIES’ COLOSSEUM. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


(THE season of the year has come when | 


hundreds of little girls and boys, night 
after night, in London and up and down all 
over the country, will be in training for the 
pantomimes. For weeks they will be put 
through their discipline; then for weeks, 
quite tired out, they will throw themselves 
down on their beds at one and two in the 
morning. 

Then Christmas comes ! 

“What pantomime shall we go to?” is 
asked at a thousand tables over the evening 
meal by men and women and children, with- 
out it ever occurring to them that the plea- 
sure they seek is provided for them at a 
price to the health and moral safety of the 
young things who are to appear on the 
boards for their amusement quite horrible to 
contemplate. Long before the part is learnt 


which some tiny child is to play, the little 
learners have cast themselves down, burying 
their faces in their hands, and weeping hot, 
scalding tears. And many a girl, glowing 
with a girl’s beauty, goes into surroundings 
which must make any Christian mother’s 
heart ache who could look ahead in fancy 
and see what is likely to come of it all. 
Clean things do not come out of the unclean, 
nor can girlhood grow up to virtue where 
virtue counts for nothing. At the age when 
character is only forming, and in circum- 
stances where loveliness is the one thing 
needful to the young face, with gaiety and 
grace of heart and limbs, and dress adds its 
light and colour, merry girlhood stands but 
a poor chance of reaching a worthy and 
happy womanhood. 





The man who could not find in his heart 
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to let the beautiful girl he calls his take | Drury Lane, and Mr. W. Coote, of the 
such a position has no business to find plea- | National Vigilance Association, 267, Strand, 
sure in seeing the girl of another in it. Nor | both, with their band of helpers, exert all 
ought a brother, who would not see a sister | their powers to spare these little victims of 
of his used so, to dare to be happy to see | laughing crowds that their moral sickness 
another boy’s sister so used. That absence | shall not end in death. 
of sympathy which enables us to take plea-| ‘‘ We are only in the box seats,” they say; 
sure in spectacles of human beings as if they | “spectators, and nothing more. We are 
were mere playballs is demoralising even to | amused, and pay for our amusement, and 
the character of infant audiences. |go. What have we to do with conse- 
“Tt is good to look at it,” the spectator quences to the performers? We cannot 
says, “the lithe dancer and posturer and | be responsible for what comes of the fun.” 
plaything of the stage, who sings and laughs | Cain’s brothers and sisters are they all ; not 
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and goes through the appointed antics. She 
enjoys it herself, and is enjoyed by all.” 

But she is not the child of the laughing 
throng ; she is not its sister or its daughter. 
She is only a little spangled figure, a magic 
picture, set in motion and colour. Nothing 
but that. 
mating a child is a pagan; is destitute of 
the mind which was in Christ Jesus. 

That she is thirteen years old, that she 
has a future of shame or honour—of shame 
all the more easily for the place she is in; of 
honour only with more effort, and with more 
deepened sense of the presence of the Son 
of God, is nothing to such. A furnace seven 
times heated is about her, and she is still so 
young. Has she known Him who alone can 
keep her? Has even her mother, who has 
sent her to dance for your entertainment, 
known Him? As for the mothers of such 
girls, we shall see immediately. 

The ancient Romans went to their colos- 
seum in hopes of seeing something killed. 
They saw it die on the white sand there on 
the arena floor, and cheered. 

We have grown out of that. We do not find 
pleasure in the mortal wounding of flesh and 
blood. Yet is there surely other death than 
that of the body; where no blood is shed. Of 
that death men who would think much of 


bloodshed think little, and that child in her | 


blond skirt there lies under sentence of that 
death, and if she goes her way, and nothing 
happens to redeem her, to-morrow she dies. 

This slaughter of “the boards” may be 
less revolting. Yet is it more terrible, than 
that slaughter of the white sand. Pagans 
gained amusement from the one; “ Chris- 
tians” (?) find amusement in the other. And 
if somebody does not interfere to arrest the 
naturally inevitable, and do some of the “all 
things” possible with God, the pretty laugh- 
ing thing is a dead child, dead in trespasses 
and sins. 

Happily somebody may interfere. Mr. 
and Mrs. Todd, at the Macready House, 


And any person capable of so esti- | 


| Christ’s. 
Nor do the children’s parents seem to 
| think themselves these little fun makers: 
| keepers. They send them to the theatre to 
| be stared at by men, women, and children, 
and leave them to find their way home in 
the night as best they may. The public 
likes to see the little things on the boards 
and laughs; the parents like to see the 
money that comes of it all. What soul 
comes of it all! what of the young life’s 
future !—neither one nor the other cares at 
all. But one spark of the fires that burnt 
in the indignant loves and compassions of 
Jesus towards those who caused one just 
starting life to offend would make short work 
of such indifference, and scatter all the plea- 
sure and money sophistries as a tempest 
scatters chaff. Till then, the child is nothing. 
Fun! Cash! these are everything, and virtue’s 
lifeblood goes. 
There are few more horrible pictures than 
a picture of pantomime girls in their young 
confidence in the streets, making their way 
home from the stage to bed miles away, 
through the midnight hours, all by them- 
| selves, which two well-known ladies gave to 
| the public in their unvarnished story of what 
happened after a pantomime at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham last season. 
| It was winter. Their pieces done, out 
| from the hot stage the little band tramped 
|into the bitter-blowing wind of the night. 
There are thirty of them, from thirteen to 
five years old—a mite the merry audience had 
cheered so much. They have still their un- 

| washed, painted faces, just as they had been 
in the grotesque effects of the stage, adver- 
tising them as theatre girls to such as fre- 
quent our London late-night streets. They 
are all alone, save for the two ladies observ- 
ing them. They break up into groups, and 
make in different directions. 

Here is the story of one of these groups. It 

moves off to the station, and enters the train 
|for London. In their parts as “shrimps,” 
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and “ pearls,” and “seaweed,” and little Red | 
Indians, the five or six year olds had evidently | 
spent their last strength. Once in the carriage, | 
they lay against each other weary, very weary, 
done, though it happened that this had been 
one of their least fagging days; only an 
evening performance. The twelve and ten 
year olds had still the excitement of the stage 
upon them, and were disposed to give free 
entertainment to the passengers. Some were 
even “rowdy.” Remember, they are quite 
alone in a train, mixing with the unknown 
amusement hunters of a great city at night, 
on the Chatham and Dover Line, and only 


girls, foolish, excited, and young. They had | 


not a friend in the carriage, save the two 
ladies who were now there to see. 


Some of the rowdy ten-year olds had, after | 


their way, held charge of the listless, exhausted 
five-year olds ; but some even of the very 
small ones were without companion. The 


train was for Victoria. At Brixton the little | 


folks had to change into another for Ludgate 
Hill, and the small troop became disbanded 
in a general scramble of the crowd on the 
platform for places in the train; some got 
into this, others into that carriage, as best they 
could. It was supposed that they all got in 
somewhere before the train was off. Arrived 
at Ludgate Hill, two, a girl of twelve and one 
delicate little thing of seven, had to make 
their way on foot alone to Drury Lane. 
Another, in charge of a tiny child, was her- 
self suffering from a bad throat, ill and white. 
She had two sisters off at Leicester in the 
pantomime there. Her charge was five years 
old. She had begun her professional career 
at four. These had to make their way from 
Ludgate Hill to Leicester Square. 

Another went on to Holborn Viaduct, where 
she had to change into a train for Aldersgate 
Street, where she had again to change into 
a train for Gower Street, from whence she 
must walk to Great Coram Street. She was 


quite by herself, had a red felt hat and heavy | 


clusters of black curls. All the way to Hol- 
born she lay back in the train utterly ex- 
hausted. She was terrified at the idea of | 
her lone walk to Coram Street ; out of pity | 
one of the ladies accompanied her there. 
While she was spoken to she fell fast asleep. 
She was a frail and small child of her years, 
and only ten. Crossing Tavistock Square 
the tired thing became miserable and excited, 
muttering of an old woman prowling there. 
She said in horror, “She's always there !” 
No woman was to be seen; but such for 
weeks wgs @he nightly excitement of her 
little ten-year-old brain in the dark, de- 





serted square, with terrible sighing trees and 
shifting shadows, near midnight, alone. 

This child’s sister had gone away to 
Glasgow to play at the pantomime there. 
Poor. little mite, she was for the public 
amusement, which some “Christians” love so 
well and take their little children to see. 

She will be put away in a hospital before 
long, and then in the dark earth, when she 
is done for and done with, and another will 
come in her place. 

Her dance and play behind the foot-lights 
is the only thing that the audience see. Its 
only possible result, what is that to them ! 

One twelve-year old girl, who alighted at 
Ludgate Hill, of large bright eyes and 

| highly rouged, all unsolicited, gave on the 
platform a “break-down” dance to the 
rhythm of “Iam out on the spree.” She 
was accompanied home, twenty minutes’ walk 
up to Holborn, calling at Snow Hill on the 
way, where she expected “a gentleman” to 
| meet her sent by her mother. He was not 
there. 

The audience at the theatre never intended 
| that she should go on so. To them she had 
been only a chirping cricket. Her street 

walk, still painted and excited, at nights was 
no part of the spectacle. 

By midnight the little folks were each at 
their homes. But that happens only when 

no trains are missed. One has been known 
_to miss the last train and to sleep in a 
waiting-room for the first train in the 
| morning. A mite whom Christian children 
had called “ fairy ” was picked off a doorstep 
|at one in the morning asleep, and sent on 
home by a policeman in a cab. 

These little wanderers in the dark are a 
disgrace to everybody concerned, sacrifices 
to avarice! playthings of pleasure ! 

With no regard to their wishes, they are 
practically sold to their doom. To a certain 
“Madame,” while still they are babies, they 
are apprenticed. Often, as they get older, 
they would play no more, would break their 
parents’ contract and go to other lives ; but 
they cannot. The parents, too, are frightened 
by Madame’s threats of “law,” and the 
children go on with lives that are horrible to 
them. 

It should be mentioned that on pay niglits 
they are always met. Their little girls’ 
health, comfort, virtue, these may be nothing 
to the parents, but their wages are something. 

Itis pleaded, “It helps poor families to live.” 

But does it help “poor” families, or does 
it help idleness and self-indulgence ? 

One child in that sample company, a mite 
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of five, ready to put her little hand gratefully 
into anybody’s to be helped along, whom 
the audience knew as “a shrimp,” was the 
only child of a shopkeeper. One, that white- 
looking child with sore throat, whom men 
had called “a pearl,” she was the child of 
parents who had two other children, who 
were earning wages; one thirty shillings, 
one twenty shillin ings a week. And if it were 
poverty these little mortals helped by being 
lifted at midnight out of trains to find their 
way home by themselves, is the poverty 
which will allow such lone journeys of its 
very weary children, in all weathers, in the 
night, poverty worth helping? But if it 
were poverty, and poverty worth helping, is 
the moral sacrifice, sooner or later inevitable, 
to the girl-child justified, even for bread ? 





Poor little pantomime! Men ‘wearing 
even the name of their Redeemer throng to 
see you behind the lights, ignorant, reckless 
of consequences ; and to your parents you are 
mere marketable commodities. 

It will be so again this Christmas time— 
the blond and the spangle, and the watching 
crowd, all horrible to Him, who was the first 
child that men ever went to see for Christ- 
mas joy, will celebrate His birth. Surely it 
is a wicked Christmas keeping this. 

A child, whether upon your own bosom 
or upon those gaudy boards, is equally dear 
to Christ. Nor shall we readily get rid of 
our share of what caused it to offend, nor of 
that “millstone” indignation of His. 

All children are His ; and He comes to be 
our judge. That is true. 





UNDER A CHILDHOOD’S TREE. 
By THEODORE WOOD. 


HEN I was a child there was a little 
wood in which most of my leisure 
hours were spent ; a wood in which Nature 
had been pretty well left to carry out her 
own ideas, even though from the tree-tops 
the smoke of London town might be seen not 
many miles away. ll that I had to do was 
to traverse a hundred yards or so of high- 
road, and enter the gate of my sylvan para- 
dise ; often enough I am afraid that I went 
by a shorter route and scaled the fence, more 
than once to the exceeding detriment of my 
clothing. And there might I roam hour after 
hour without seeing the face of a human 
being. 

I knew that wood very well. There was 
not a nook or a corner which I had not ex- 
plored, scarcely a square yard of ground in 
which I had not set my foot. Every tree and 
every bush was familiar to me as the face of 
a friend. Morning, noon, and night was I 
there, watching the rabbits, chasing the squir- 
rels, hunting for birds’ nests, or busy in some 
other of the thousand and one occupations 
dear to the heart of every boy with a taste 
for natural history. But there was no spot 
which I loved so much, or to which I went 
so often, as that sheltered by the branches 
of a certain spreading oak. 

It was a d old tree ; one in whose 
shade the Conqueror himself might almost 
have rested. Not that its age or its possible 
associations endeared it to me; my interest 
in it was all of the present. I thought and 
cared only for the beasts, and birds, and 





creeping things that flew among its leaves, or 
climbed up its trunk, or hid beneath its bark, 
or crawled upon the ground which it covered. 
The tree itself was of very secondary import- 
ance; and I am almost afraid to say how 
many and how various its tenants were, lest 
by some captious reader I should be accused 


| of romancing. 


But there really seemed no end to the living 
beings which visited the precincts overhung 
by that mighty tree. I was always there, 
at all seasons of the year, and almost every 
time that I went I seemed to find something 
new. Perhaps it was a bird not seen—or, 
rather, not noticed—before. Perhaps it was 
a mouse or vole, of species strange to my 
limited experience. But oftenest of all it 
was an insect; butterfly, moth, beetle, or fly. 
And even in those early days insects were 
always my special pets. 

Many and many a time have I returned 
from my tree in triumph, proudly bearing 
some treasured specimen as the result of an 
afternoon’s work. There fell exhausted the 
only butterfly which I ever ran down in fair 
chase. There did I find my first “ goat ” cater- 
pillar, a great brownish-red creature which 
perfumed my bedroom with its noisome odour 
for many a day afterwards. There it was, 
too, that I caught my first blindworm, and 
saw my first grass-snake ; and there, above 
all, it was that I took my first cuckoo’s egg, 
and became in my little circle of kindred 
spirits a celebrated individual. 

Under the branches of that old oak I saw 
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more than one sight which I shall never for- 
get. Such, for instance, as the pursuit and 
capture of butterflies by hungry hornets, a 
seene which I watched almost daily through- 
out a long, warm autumn. For my oak was a 
hollow oak, and was tenanted be quite a 
hornet host, with which I never meddled, 
and which showed their appreciation of my 
forbearance by never meddling with me. All 
day long—and probably all night as well—a 
constant stream of the busy creatures were 
passing to and fro, some starting out on trips 
of exploration, some fetching wood for the 
nest, and some coming home from the chase. 
And these last almost with one accord 
brought with them butterflies, captured by 
guile and cunning rather than by speed of 
wing, with which to regale themselves or the 
hungry grubs in their care. 

Always Scarlet Admirals, which were un- 
usually plentiful in the wood that year, and 
might be seen in their hundreds by any one 
who knew where to look for them; settling 
on the thistles, the ivy-blossoms, or even the 
tree-trunks, and gently waving their mag- 
nificent wings in the sunshine. Never did I 
see a hornet capture any other butterfly, 
although “ whites,” “ blues,” and “ coppers ” 
were as plentiful as they always are, “ heaths” 
and “tortoiseshells” literally abounded, and 
“peacocks” and “ painted ladies” were far 
from infrequent visitors. But none of these 
had any charms for the hornets. Either there 
was some special attraction in the admirals 
which none of their kindred could boast, or 
else they afforded better sport to their pur- 
suers than species less quick and ready of 
wing, and so were honoured by them with 
their disastrous preference. Be this as it 
may, admirals alone were sacrificed by the 
yellow-bodied hunters, and day by day the 
hornets continued their raids, and day by 
day the beautiful scarlet-striped butterflies 
fell before them. And often enough, with 
all the ardour of a youthful entomologist, did 
I envy the facility with which a single hornet 
accomplished a task that even the most scien- 
tifically constructed net seldom allowed me 
to bring to a successful termination. 

Perhaps all these butterflies were attracted 
to the wood by the odour of treacle which 
pervaded it, for at night I used to sally forth 
with all needful paraphernalia, and regularly 
“sugar” for moths. Just a small quantity 
of thick treacle flavoured with a spoonful of 
rum, and smeared on the trunks of certain 
selected trees by the aid of a painter’s brush. 
That was all;. yet that simple bait would 


attract myriads of nocturnal visitors, from 





the moths which came to feed on the treacle 
to the bats and nightjars which came to feed 
upon the moths. And three or four times 
in an evening I would make my rounds, and 
pick and choose from the wealth of insect 
life by the aid of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

A wonderful sight it was sometimes to see 
the hosts of eager insects, their eyes gleam- 
ing in the darkness like fiery jewels, their 
wings quivering with excitement as they ran 
daintily up and down the baited trees. Eme- 
ralds, topazes, rubies, and sapphires gleam- 
ing above and below; specks of blazing 
colour flashing to and fro in the night, com- 
ing one knew not whence, going one saw not 
whither; shifting their position again and 
again, as though in a kind of natural kalei- 
doscope; playing in and out among one 
another almost like the balls of coloured fire 
thrown by a circle of Roman candles. And 
then the restless, hurrying life, the bustle 
and confusion, the whirr and whizz of has- 
tening wings, the striving and the struggling 
and the eager competition, each one anxious 
to be first, each one wholly careless of his 
fellows. For selfishness—utter, absorbing 


selfishness—is the one pervading character- . 


istic of animal life. Save for the affection 
between parent and young—a mere instinc- 
tive feeling, which is all on one side, and sur- 
vives only as long as the practical part of the 
relationship continues—there is little in the 
life of Nature’s creatures at all approaching 
to love, or to care, or even to consideration 
for others. Each one for himself; each one 
for himself! Everywhere is bitter, relent- 
less competition, everywhere suffering and 
slaughter, everywhere the fall of the small 
before the great, the weak before the strong. 
Might is right, and might alone prevails. 
Thousands die that one may live, and our 
bright, beautiful world is after all but one 
vast scene of carnage, one great, wide field 
of pain and persecution and blood. 

I did not think of all this then, and yet 
I could not help noticing it ; one sees many 
things as a child whose significance does not 
dawn upon one until later life with its larger 
views in part withdraws the veil through 
which one half-blindly saw. 


ONLY a few weeks ago I paid a visit to 
my old oak; I found it in the centre of a 
rim and formal garden, the ferns gone, the 
reer gone, and most of its living tenants 
gone too! Everything was changed ; I was 
sorry that I had come. 
No wood is tome now what that wood was 
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once; no tree draws me to it with the irre- 
sistible fascination once wielded by my old 
oak; no butterflies are so bright, no squirrels 
30 joyous, no birds so sweet of song, as those 
which I saw and heard beneath its branches. 
And I went to it again to find, if I could, 
some faint traces of the old fascination, some 





lingering remains of the life I lived in the 
past. And I did not find them. The tree 
was there, as hale and hearty as of old. But 
the wild sanctuary of Nature had been in- 
vaded, the wood was cut up and destroyed, 
and all the old associations of childhood were 
for ever broken and gone. 





VOICES FROM HEAVEN. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


| these bones and they shall live.” And the 


FIRST EVENING. 


ening Hymn: “ Lord, this day Thy children meet.’’ 
vad "Genes: Ezek, xxxvii. 1—10. 


THE DEAD SHALL"HEAR. 


| his voice. 


prophet spoke as he was commanded. He 
spoke to the dry bones, and the bones heard 
And bone came to bone, and sinew 


ys day Jesus was preaching in Jerusa- | to sinew, and flesh covered them and skin, 
lem, and He said, “The dead shall | and blood came back into the veins, and eyes 


hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live.” The people knew that 
He was speaking of Himself. And they were 
astonished at His words. Some said, they 
were words which only a bad man would 
speak. Some said, that He was taking words 
into His lips that only God should speak. 

“Who ever heard,” they said to each 
other, “of the dead rising at the voice 
ofa man? The dead? They are still and 
do not hear us when we call. To make a 
dead man live again: only God could do 
that. And this is a mere man, Joseph’s son, 
from Nazareth.” But when they turned 
round again to listen He was repeating the 
words: “ All that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice.” 

But if those who thought and spoke in that 
way had known their Bible better and tried 
to know who He was who was speaking such 
words, they need not have been surprised. 
In the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel there 
is a vision of this very wonder. 

One day God took the prophet to a 
valley that was filled with dead people’s 
bones. ‘Look at these bones,” He said, 
“they are dry, they are bones of the dead.” 
Then He said, “My people are like these 
bones; they are dry and lifeless ; mere dead 
bones ; dead as these bones are dead.” The 
prophet looked. The heap of bones lay 
before him. They were without sign or 
touch of life. The flesh was gone. The 
blood was spilled out. Bone was no longer 
joined to bone. In all the heap there was 
neither eye, nor ear, nor warm grasping 
hand. A whole nation was pictured there, 
dead, turned into dry bones. 

But God said to the prophet: “Speak to 








kindled in the eye sockets, and the red came 
into the cheek, and there was a movement, 
a stir, a rising up, and out of the heap of dry 
bones rose up a nation of living men and 
women. The dead heard the voice of the 
prophet, and those that heard, lived. Never 
was a more wondrous vision shown to a 
prophet. It was a vision of dead souls 
brought to life again. 

Now the world into which Christ came 
was like the valley of dry bones which 
Ezekiel saw. It was a world of dead souls. 
Sin had killed out the life which was once 
in them. The vision that Jesus saw was, 
in a different form, the same Ezekiel had 
seen. When He was living in Jerusalem it 
seemed to Him to be like walking over open 
graves with dead people in them. 

The Lord was perhaps thinking of Ezekiel’s 
vision when He said, “ The dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God.” But he 
was thinking of a larger heap of dead people 
than Ezekiel saw. He was thinking of the 
dead of all nations and kindreds on the face 
of the earth. He was thinking of dead 
nations, dead races, a whole dead world. 
And, in His love and to make those who 
heard Him glad, He said, the hour is coming 
when all belonging to the dead world who 
shall hear My voice, shall live. 

Of dead people there are two kinds. 
There are the dead people in the actual 
graves, the people whose bodies are dead. 
And there are dead people whose bones 
and flesh and blood are still living, but 
whose souls are dead. It was dead people 
whose souls only were dead that kiel 


saw the vision of ; it was both kinds of dead 
Both 


people the Lord was speaking about. 
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kinds shali hear His voice: the dead whose 
souls are dead, and the dead whose bodies 
are dead. 

Next Sunday evening we shall have 
another talk about this wonderful truth, 
and I shall try to make it all a little plainer 
to you. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ There’s a Friend for Little Children.” 
Lesson: 1 Cor. xv. 20—28. 


LIFE FOR THE DEAD. 


I will tell you first of the dead whose 
souls are dead. The bodies are living, the 
souls are dead. Everything in them that 
should be thinking of God and heaven is 
dead. They can speak, they can think, they 
can buy, they can sell; but in everything 
that belongs to God they are dead. They 
do not know Him, they do not love Him, 
they do not care to think of Him, they do 
not live to Him. In relation to God they 
are just like dead people. The ear to hear 
His word is dead, the tongue to sing His 
praise is dead, the feet to go His messages 
are dead. 

Of this kind of dead people Jesus said : 
“The dead shall hear My voice and live.” 
And a great part of the Saviour’s own 
preaching was preaching to the dead of this 
kind. The great Apostle Paul went among 
heathen nations to tell them about Christ. 
He also had to speak to dead souls. The 
nations he visited did not know God, nor 
care for Him, nor love Him. In relation 
to God they were just like dead people ; 
they: were like the dry bones that Ezekiel 
saw. But when Paul spoke to them they 
came to life; something in their hearts 
began to listen ; in Paul’s words they heard 
the voice of the Son of God, and one by one 
the dead souls became living. Companies 
of once dead people joined together and 
became living churches. And in Corinth, 
and Philippi, and Galatia, and other cities, 
songs were sung to Jesus by living souls. 
Paul always looked upon such people as 
persons who had once been dead, but were 
now risen from the dead and alive. 

The same thing happened wherever 
Christ’s preachers went; dead souls heard 
the word, and those that heard began to 
live. Hundreds of years after Paul’s time, 
preachers began to go into a great country 
covered with woods; it was a great wild 
country among whose trees lived men and 
women and wolves and bears. The men 
and women were ignorant of God, they had 
never heard of Him, they did not want to 





hear of Him; in the things of God they 
were just like dead people. These were 
the people from whom the German and Eng- 
lish nations have come. But men filled with 
the spirit of Jesus went into the woods and 
told them of Jesus and of His love, and His 
pity, and His death on Calvary; and the 
dead souls listened and believed and turned 
to God, and became a great multitude of 
living souls. 

A thousand years more passed, and in 
Germany and England the people of Christ 
began to think of nations that were still 
heathen, as they were once heathen, and they 
pitied them. They saw that they were dead 
souls, that they did not know God, that they 
worshipped idols, and were leading very 
poor and wretched lives. And holy men 
gave themselves to the work of preaching to 
those heathen nations. They spoke to the 
dead souls in those nations the word of 
Jesus; and the dead souls listened and 
heard and began to live. And now there 
are thousands and tens of thousands who 
were once heathens and are now Christians, 
and who are living to God and serving Him. 

And this will go on as long as there are 
dead souls in the world ; the dead will hear 
the voice of Jesus as it comes from the lips 
of missionaries and preachers, of holy men 
and holy women, and Christ’s word will 
come true. Those that hear shall live ; they 
will turn to God and become His people. 

But it is time now to speak to you of the 
dead whose bodies are dead. The dead who 
are lying in the graves shall one day hear 
the voice of Jesus and shall come up out of 
their graves. The dear Lord who, in His 
preaching and the preaching of His Apostles 
and missionaries, has raised dead souls from 
the dead, shall raise dead bodies as well. 
He is a Saviour for both body and soul. 

Last year being in London I went to see a 
show of pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
They were pictures of battle-fields and war. 
Among the pictures was one of a whole com- 
pany of soldiers lying dead in a field. They 
had been attacked by enemies the night be- 
fore and shot down, and they were lying 
where they fell. Only their heads were visi- 
ble, their bodies were covered by the long 
— of the field. It was a dreary picture. 

esolation and death lay upon it, and it was 
pitiful as well. At the top of the field 
stood a priest with a book in his hand, and 
behind him a single servant. The priest 
was praying for the dead. It was a kindly 
service. But the poor fellows on the grass 
heard no word of his praying; hearing and 
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fighting were over for them for ever; they 
were dead, and no man could bid them back 
into life again. 

But this which the good priest could 
not do the priest’s Master can. The hour 
is coming when those very soldiers and 
all who are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of that Master and come out of their 
graves. 

I cannot tell you what this great wonder 
shall be like. It is high above me, I cannot 
understand it. I have seen a red new- 
ploughed field in spring, and a seedsman 
stepping over it scattering the seed. I have 
seen the same field in harvest all covered | 
with yellow corn. It will be a wonder as 
great as that. The dead shall hear the voice 
of Jesus and they shall come up out of their 
graves. 

In the chapel of the Liverpool workhouse | 





on his innocent children and on the very 
lambs of his flock. 

“They took Achan, and his sons and his 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, and 
his sheep, and all that he had, and all Israel 
stoned them with stones and burned them 
with fire.” 

That is the story I am going to tell you 
this evening. I am going to tell you of the 
great evil which Achan did, and of the evil 
thoughts which led him to do it, and of the 
terrible death which he and his had to die 
for his doing of it. 

Achan was a farmer. He was not a poor 
man. He had oxen and asses and sheep, 
and he had sons and daughters to attend to 
them. And like the other farmers of Israel 
at that time, he was a soldier. And like 


every soldier he was bound to be true to 


God, his great king. And with the other 


there is a monument to a Christian lady who soldiers he had to fight in the battle against 
once lived in that workhouse as an angel of | Jericho. The Lord gave them a great vic- 
mercy. The monument is a statue of the | tory over Jericho. It was a city surrounded 
Angel of the Resurrection. He is sitting wait- | by walls. The walls fell at the sound of the 
ing for the hour of it. Across his lap is | trumpets of Israel. And all the city, and 
lying the trumpet by which he is to tell the | all its gold and its silver, and its brass and 
hour. The hour is coming. Every year brings | its iron, and the beautiful garments of its 
it nearer. The angel shall put the trumpet | citizens fell into the hands of Israel. Now 
to his lips and blow, and in the sound the | before the battle the Lord said to the 
dead shall hear the voice of Christ and the | fighters, “the gold and the silver, the brass 
graves shall give up their dead. and the iron shall belong to Me, shall be 

Everything in the world shall seem to} wealth for Me, and everything else shall be 
be going on as at other times. Men shall be | destroyed.” So that if a soldier came ona 
building houses, and sailing ships, and buy-| beautiful garment or anything else that was 
ing and selling, and marrying and giving in | beautiful it was to be destroyed. But if he 


marriage. Children shall be hurrying to 
schools, trains shall be filled with passengers 
and rushing from town to town ; then, sud- 
denly, the sound of the trumpet shall be | 
heard, and all over the world people shall 
have a new look in their eyes ; their very 
bodies shall be seen to be changing their | 
forms, and every one shall be saying to his 
neighbour, “‘ The dead have heard the voice 
of the Son of God and are rising out of their 


graves.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Joshua vii. 19—26. 


SIN DESTROYING THE INNOCENT. 


The story of Achan is one of the saddest | 
in the Bible. It is a story of evil-doing, 
and of the sore death that fell on the 
evil-doer. But it is not that which makes | 
it the saddest. It is this, that the death 
which fell on the man who did the evil did | 
not stop at him, but reached over and fell | 

XVII—54 





silver and the gold. 


came upon gold or silver it was to be given 
over to God. 

As Achan was fighting in the streets and 
in the houses, he came upon a heap of things 


| rich and beautiful. There was a dress made 
| in Babylon, the richest that could be made 


in those days, and there was a heap of silver 
and a wedge of gold. Up till that moment 
Achan was a brave fighter. He was doing 
the hard and difficult work of a soldier. 
But what he now saw made the sword arm 
drop to his side. Hewasalone. A moment 
had come to him when he had a more diffi- 
cult battle to fight than that against Jericho, 
he had to fight against himself. But he did 
not fight this difficult battle. He saw before 
him, wholly within his reach, the glorious 
rich robes, the Babylonish garment and the 
It was his duty there 
and then to have taken them to his officer. 
But he did not take them to his officer. He 
kept looking at them. Perhaps he said 


within his heart, it can do no harm to lok 


at them. But it was an evil heart which 








| 
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spoke in this way, and the evil heart 
deceived him. It said to him, No, there 
is no harm in a look, or in a second, or in a 
third look. And by-and-by he could do 
nothing else but look. He forgot his task 
as a soldier. He saw therich spoils. He 
stood still where they lay, and still he 
looked. 

But now a new thought came into his heart. 
His heart had just said to him there is no 
harm in looking at the goodly things. In 
the same heart now rose up the desire to have 
them for his own. And he gave way to this 
desire. In his look now there was the hun- 
ger of an evil wish. He coveted the silver 
and the gold that belonged to God, and the 
Babylonish garment which he ought to have 
destroyed. Up till this moment he was in- 
nocent, or nearly innocent. But now he was 
reaching out his heart to things that did not 
belong to him. He coveted them. In the 
New Testament it is said that covetousness 
is idolatry: when an evil heart leads any 
one to wish for himself what is not his own, 
it is like giving worship to a false god. And 
possibly, in the short, swift moments in which 
Achan did the evil deed, he still had time to 
admire, and in his own soul praise, the riches 
and the beauty of the spoils. It was an evil 
new step he was taking. But even yet, if he 
had remembered the true God, and that he 
was a soldier for the true God, he might have 
escaped the snare, into which as a silly bird 
he was flying. But he put the thought of 
the real God away from him. For the mo- 
ment the silver and the gold and the Baby- 
lonish garment, as they lay together in one 
heap, was his God. He hungered after that. 
All that was good and brave and upright in 
him bowed down before that. His evil 
thought was hastening to become an evil 
deed. 

And at last it became the evil deed. He 
shut the eyes of his soul to God and honour 
and duty, and reached out his hands for the 
spoil. He took them. And only think 
what a distance and in how brief a time he 
had now travelled in sin in doing this! He 
was a thief now. It was no longer a-look, a 
thought, a wish: it was a deed. He had 
done the evil. He took the goodly things— 
the things that were not his own, but God’s. 
Yet, perhaps, even then, the evil heart within 
went on deceiving him. Perhaps it said to 
him, as it has so often said to evil-doers, You 
are not worse than others. Others, if they 
had this chance, would do as you desire to do. 
And it is only a fool who would throw such 
a chance away. But whether the evil heart 








spoke tc him in these very words or no, he 
took the splendid dress and the silver and 
the gold. 

And last of all he hid them. Once more 
his evil heart deceived him. Hide them, it 
said. Nobody knows—nobody has seen— 
nobody can ever know. So he rushed by 
hidden ways, carrying the spoil out from the 
city, away to the camp, to his own tent. 
And there he dug a pit, and in that pit he 

ut the things—the silver and the gold and the 
bylonish garment. And there was a mo- 
ment—one short moment—as he covered up 
the spoil with earth, when his heart had joy. 
Nobody had seen him. Nobody knew what 
he had done. The things were safe in his 
keeping. Alas! Somebody had seen him. 
One was looking on all the time he was hun- 
gering for the goodly things : somebody fol- 
lowed him from the city, along the hidden 
ways, and into his very tent. God had seen 
all. God knew the evil he had done. 

And by the power of God all the hidden 
evil came up into the light. And the gold 
and the silver and the Babylonish garment 
were dug up and brought forth in the face 
of all the people of Israel. And Achan, the 
soldier that should have given up the spoil, 
the farmer that had oxen and asses and 
sheep of his own, and was not driven by 
poverty to steal—Achan, the father of 
gallant sons and daughters, whose honour 
and well-being he should have cared for, 
was brought forth to die. 

But it is this that troubles me in telling the 
story. He was not brought forth alone. 
His sons and his daughters were at his side. 
They had done no part of the evil. They 
had not coveted what belonged to God 
But all the same, they had to die. It is this 
that makes the story one of the saddest in 
the Bible. 

I have listened to people, who reading this 
story, have cried out againstthe Jews. ‘So 
cruel,” they have said; “so pitiless, so 
inhuman!” Yes, I used to think in that 
way. But it is long, long ago. I find that 
that old Jewish law by which the innocent 
children had to suffer with the guilty father, 
is still the law of the loving Providence that 
is working good to us every day. If a 
father lowers himself to become a thief 
to-day, in this very land where so many 
kind hearts live, his children will suffer for 
his sin. They will not be put to death as 
Achan’s children were, but they will suffer in 
a way that is harder to bear than death. 

And, dear boys and girls, it is not only 
children who suffer when parents do evil; 
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but it is also, and oftener far, parents who 
suffer when children go wrong. I read two 
or three years ago of a young man in a 
merchant’s office, who took money from his 
master’s desk. When his mother was told 


of it, she swooned and never came back to | 


life. I knew a young man once who went 
away with a beautiful girl on his marriage 


tour, and on his return was arrested for | 


dishonest handling of money in his office. 
He was sent to prison for seven years: and 
a blight that was worse than death fell upon 
the life of his beautiful bride, and upon the 
home to which she belonged. 

We cannot do evil that will hurt only 
ourselves. Every sin, every crime, reaches 
out and gathers others within its evil net. 
That is the lesson I leave on your hearts 
this evening: it is the lesson that the story 
of Achan gives forth. If we sin, we bring all | 
who love us, all who lean upon us, all whom | 
we ought to honour, within the shadow and | 
shame of what we have done. 


| 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 39—43. 


SIN FINDING OUT THE SINNER. 


I have often spoken to you about the | 


A little more than fifty years since, a ship 
sailed out of Archangel in the White Sea on a 
long voyage into the Indian and Chinese seas. 
When the ship was far on in the voyage a 
trouble rose up between the sailors and the 
captain. And one night the sailors joined 
together and killed the captain. The two 
mates stood by the captain and fought against 
the sailors. They also were killed. Then 
| the sailors took the ship into their own hands. 
But when this dreadful work was past and 
there was a new captain and new mates, 
they began to be afraid of each other. And 
it was remembered that two of their number 
had cried out, “Don’t kill the captain.” 
One night these also were killed and thrown 
overboard. And still they were afraid. 
There is no peace to evil-doers. In the 
cook’s galley there was a young lad who had 
taken no part in the murders, but he was 
seen to tremble when the bodies of the dead 
sailors were cast overboard. Perhaps he 
might tell when they got to land. They 
were passing a desert island, far away from 
the usual course of ships, and they made 
pretence to go ashore for water, taking the 
young assistant cook with them. And there, 
while he was sent into a valley out of view 
| to search for water, they left him, and sailed 
away. They had just this little touch of 








goodness of God. And I have told you of | pity, or it might be in their hurry to get 


things fair and pleasant by which that good- | 
ness is made known. But there is one proof 
of His goodness I have never named to you. 
It is the fact, that, in making the world, He 


away—they left a gun and powder-bag on 
the shore. 

Two years passed. And out of the usual 
path though it was, another ship happened 


made it impossible for evil to hide. Sooner | to pass this very island, and sent ashore to 


or later the evil-doer is sure to be found out. 

Sin is so bad, so hurtful, so cruel a thing, 
that God’s love for us will not let it remain 
unpunished. And, because it might escape 
discovery by man, He has caused that it shall 
be its own detector and punisher. Lies, 
thefts, murders, prides, greeds, envies—they 
turn round, one way or another, and smite 
the doers of them. The white cheek, the 
red blush, and the downcast eye, which are 
seen in the faces of people discovered in an 
evil way, are just sin’s ways of beginning to 
find out the sinner. 

It was Moses who first said: “Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” He was speak- | 


_seek water. And there, under the shelter of 
/some rocks, the searchers came upon the 
| bones of the sailor lad, and his gun lying by 
'his side. The poor lad had seen that it 
| was death for him. And with a nail or a 
| sharp stone he wrote on the stock of the 
| gun the whole story of the mutiny and the 
murders, and the names of the ringleaders 
and of the murdered men. 
The bones were buried in the lonely island ; 
| the gun was carried to Archangel. And in a 
few months the murderers were tried and 
| judged to death. In this strange way, their 
sin found them out. 
But this discovery might never have been 





ing to thousands of people at the time. If, made; the murderers might have escaped 
thousands of people should agree tegether to | punishment: yet their sin would none the 
sin, their sin will find them out. But the less have found them out. Their sin would 
words are as true of one asof many. In have found them out by its effect on their 
God’s world evil cannot hide. In God’s| own souls, This will be made plain to you 
world, evil-doers are certain to suffer for the | by the story I am about to tell. 

evil they have done. This is the lesson I| Towards the middle of the last century, 
want to give you this evening. | two sons of a Highland gentleman hada 
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quarrel. It happened, while the rage of 
anger was still in their hearts, that the 
elder of them had to leave home for a dis- 
tant town. And, his way passing through 
a lonely moor, he met his brother returning 
from a walk. The rage sprang up from their 
hearts into bitter words, and then into 
blows. And in the struggle the younger 
brother was struck down by a blow on the 
head. He did not spring up again; he did 
not attempt to rise; he was never more to 
rise ; he was dead. 

In a moment horror took hold of the elder 
brother. His sin had found him out. He 
was a murderer. He threw himself down 
beside the body of his brother. He called 
him by name. He cried to him for pardon. 
But no ear was open to hear his cry. Life 
was for ever gone. Then a new horror 
seized him. He himself would have to die 
for this crime. And shame and heart-break 
-would fall on his father’s home. He looked 
-around. Nota single creature was in view. 
‘He lifted the dead body in his arms; he 
-carried it to a kind of bottomless pit in the 
moor, and threw it in. He heard the awful 
.thud of it far down. And then he flung in 
furze and bracken and stones to cover. After 
that he continued his journey. The murder 
~Was never discovered. 

But from himself it refused to hide. The 
memory of it was with him every day there- 
after. It was his first thought in the morn- 
ing, his last at night. It was with him in 
his waking thoughts ; it was with him in 
his dreams. Like a book his memory laid 
bare its pages, and he saw over again the 
lonely moor, the battle between the brothers, 
the lifeless body, the white face, and the 
black pit into which the dead was thrown. 
He could not bear to live in the Highland 
home. Everything there seemed to call out 
.to him for his dead brother. He travelled. 
He went into business. All was in vain. 
His memory threw up the terrible story from 
within, and made pictures of it in his soul. 
‘And day and night he had no rest from 
the memory of his sin. 

One Sunday evening he was staying ina 
village on the coast of Fife, and a minister 
very famous in Scotland at that time—the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine—was to preach in 
the church. Mr. Erskine’s text was the sixth 
commandment—“Thou shalt not kill.” When 
the sermon was over and Mr. Erskine resting 
in his lodgings, this poor man called on him 
and told him all his sad story. Twenty years 
had passed, and never till now had he 
breathed a word of it. But now he could 





not longer be silent. The sermon had 
searched him through and through. The 
thing he wanted to know was whether he 
should tell his crime and suffer the punish- 
ment of it. Mr. Erskine was very kind but 
very searching in his questions. Was it known 
that his brother was killed? Was any in- 
nocent person suspected ? Was any one kept 
out of earthly goods which, if the brother 
had lived, would have come to him? When 
he got satisfactory answers to all these ques- 
tions, he said: ‘ No good public end would 
be served now by giving yourself up; you 
would not yourself find peace in that way. 
Nobody is wronged by your silence. Only 
God can help you. Tell Him the whole 
story. Throw yourself with all your heart 
and soul on His mercy and forgiveness ; and 
in what remains of your life, walk humbly 
with God, and do justly and mercifully to 
your fellow-men.” 

I do not know the rest of this man’s story. 
If he took Mr. Erskine’s advice, his sin would 
no doubt be forgiven by God. He would 
know, and he would live in the comfort of 
knowing that, though the memory of the 
past could not be blotted out, he would not 
be shut out of heaven by his sin. 

Now I know well, I have felt all through 
in speaking to you, that this is a terrible 
truth I have been setting before you. But 
in bringing my words to an end I will say 
this very earnestly to you :—You are young, 
and not yet as strong as you will be. And 
sin is very deceiving. And some day it 
might happen—it has happened to others as 
young as you—that sin, in some form or 
other, might overtake you and deceive you, 
and you might yield to it. If unhappily 
this should befall you, remember that the 
great object should be not to escape the 
punishment, but to flee from the sin. But if 
either you be discovered in it; or should your- 
self wake up to the thought, when as yet 
no one else knows of it, that God knows, 
and that your own memory has taken note 
of it and is keeping record of it to you—if 
this should happen—then, with your whole 
heart and strength turn round and tell Him 
of the sin that has hurt you, and be sorry 
for it, and do not repeat, or wish to re- 
peat it, and you will be forgiven. It is to 
bring us to seek this forgiveness that He has 
made it a law in the world that our sins shall 
find us out. Sin found out and forgiven, 
that is the meaning of the beautiful words : 
“Though your sins be as scarlet they shall 
be white as snow; though they be red as 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


T is sixty years since brutal persons were in 
England made answerable to the law if they 
vented their savagery on their horse, their dog, or 
their cat. So long has their stable been protected 
ere Parliament has had placed before it a measure to 
protect the room where their children dwell. They 
might not stint their cow of hay, they might starve 
their children of bread. They might not send out their 
donkey witha sore foot, they might send their children 
out with sore feet to tramp on frozen streets. They 
“might,”” we say. They may do so still. But a Bill 
is at length before Parliament, promoted by that 
Society which has already done so much to create a 
new sentiment in the nation towards its cruelly 
treated children, The London Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 7, Harpur Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., which is to set all this right and 
more besides. A copy of the Bill and forms of 
Petition for it may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Society. Parliament ought to have 
all the pressure put upon it which Christian folks 
can put to get this Bill passed into law. Things as 
they are, are a scandal to England, and merit justly 
the indignation of Heaven against the peopl> that 
allow them. 


THE TAXATION OF CHARITIES. 


By custom, if not by law, charitable institutions 
in this country have for long enjoyed special 
immunities from taxation, and in particular have 
hitherto been exempted from the payment of 
income tax. As the annual revenue of charities 
of various kinds existing among us has been esti- 
mated by so high a financial authority as Mr. Glad- 
stone at £3,000,000, it is mo wonder that the Board 
of Inland Revenue should have cast envious looks on 
so vast a prize, and that they should have desired at 
least to reduce the present mass of exemptions. A 
change is certainly approaching, and indeed the first 
step in that direction has already been taken, and 
the claim of one society for repayment of income 
tax has been rejected, mainly, it appears, on the 
strength of a judicial decision of a Scotch court 
which decided that ‘‘ charity ’’ was a term not to be 
interpreted in too wide a sense, and that it was 
equivalent to ‘‘alms’’ or ‘‘ liberality to the poor,”’ 
possibly covering, however, funds supplied to reliev« 
physical suffering as well as poverty. Of course, if 
such a definition were accepted, the number of 
‘‘ charitable societies,’’ properly so called, would be 
greatly diminished and the cases of immunity from 
taxation at the same time. But yet, ungenerous as 
it may seem to compel all such institutions and as- 
sociations to contribute to the national revenue, it is 








by no means clear that their present immunity is 
just or fair. It is all very well to encourage libe- 
rality by putting a premium of this kind upon it, 
but we must not forget that to excuse either indivi- 
duals or corporate bodies from paying their share of 
rates and taxes means that we are increasing the 
burden thrown upon others: we cannot relieve one 
without loading the other. Our present system 
compels the community at large to share in the work 
and the charge of generosity willingly or unwillingly, 
and an attempt to draw lines of distinction between 
one society and another, as suggested by the Scotch 
courts, would certainly end in failure. 


PROFESSOR RYLE ON WELSH NONCONFORMITY. 


Professor Ryle deserves the gratitude not only of 
Welsh Nonconformists, but of fair-minded men in 
every Church who hold justice and truth dearer than 
party or creed. Mr. Ryle, who for a time was the 
Principal of Lampeter College, knowing well that 
the history of religion of Wales is not identical with 
the history of the English Church, when preaching 
before a Diocesan Synod at Corwen, took occasion to 
recognise the efforts of those ‘‘ who had fought for 
light against the powers of darkness, when the 
candle of the historic Church burned low,” and to 
express his sympathy with all ‘‘ who are working in 
the spirit of Christ, not as rivals but as comrades.”’ 
This was too much for the Vicar of Brymbo, and he 
wrote to Mr. Ryle, saying that he tookit for granted 
that the allusion was to the work of Dissenters, and 
that ‘‘ Dissent was schism.” Some men of Mr. 
Ryle’s eminence would have lost their temper with 
a critic so foolish and fanatical, but his rebuke, 
though strong and decisive, was courteous through- 
out. Passing lightly over the accusation of schism, 
which is indeed a dangerous weapon for a Welsh 
incumbent to use, he reminds the Vicar that the 
Church is really responsible for much of the Noncon- 
formity now existing in Wales ; that the Welsh have 
been driven into dissent by provocation, lack of 
instruction, want of sympathy, and even by the 
open hostility of the Church and its leaders, and 
that their attitude is due not so much to diversity of 
doctrine as to the repulse of emotion. The Church 
could not give them expression for their hope and 
joy and exultation, and so the Church lost them ; 
that is Professor Ryle’s reading of history, and it is 
undoubtedly the true one. 


INFANT LIFE INSURANCE. 


There is a soul of goodness in things evil, as we 
are often reminded, but it is also well to remember 
that possibilities of evil, and of very serious evil, 
often exist in things that are good. To thousands 
of families the system of Life Assurance, as it has 
been developed since the beginning of the century, 
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is to-day an indescribable blessing. It rolls an 
immense weight of care and anxiety off the worker’s 
shoulders. He can go to his post of duty, in quiet 
confidence, knowing that if disease or death should 
overtake him, he will not leave the wife and the 
children who are dependent upon him to face the 
horrors of poverty and want without help or hope. 
Unfortunately, the system lends itself to baser uses, 
and the law at present does little or nothing to 
check or suppress its abuse; for while in the case of 
adults it will not allow a life to be insured without 
many wise restrictions, in the case of a child it inter- 
poses no obstacle whatsoever. A husband may not 
insure the life of his wife, nor the wife that of her 
husband, without proving certain facts and observ- 
ing certain conditions ; but the lives of their children 
parents may insure almost at will, and among the 
poorer classes the industrial life assurance societies 
encourage the practice to an enormous extent. The 
consequences are appalling. For an enormous num- 
ber of children ‘‘ life” assurance becomes a sentence 
of death, so terrible a temptation does the certainty 
of gaining even a few pounds present. It is not 
necessary to assume that the parents who thus traffic 
with their own flesh and blood are guilty of violent 
and deliberate murder; but there is a carelessness 
and an indifference no less culpable, and here and 
there cases of premeditated and systematic cruelty, 
all tending towards one end, are brought to light. 
There is no room for doubt unhappily. Those ter- 
rible figures published by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies only a few years ago reveal the truth with 
appalling vividness. Where the system of insuring 
children’s lives is most common, there, he showed, 
the death-rate among children far exceeds the cor- 
responding rate elsewhere ; and not only so, but the 
moment that they reach the age at which assurance 
is customary, immediately the mortality goes up 
with abound. It is indeed very questionable whether 
the law should permit any assurance to be made on 
the lives of young children, but if it stops short of 
absolute prohibition, it should enforce the most 
rigid restrictions and provide the most careful super- 
vision to protect those who cannot protect them- 
selves. 


I1.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE EMPEROR FREDERICK’S DIARY. 


Few among those who are accustomed to test the 
genuineness of historical documents will feel much 
doubt as to the authenticity of the Emperor Fre- 
derick’s diary. If it be a forgery, all that can be said 
is, that Europe contains a literary genius hitherto 
unnoticed and unknown, possessing a power which 
the greatest dramatists of the world might envy, 
and producing the most marvellous effects by the 
simplest and most homely touches with an art so 
profound that it is one with nature. What effect 
these revelations may produce in years to come it 
would be idle to conjecture, but already they have 
taught us to look upon two historic characters in a 





new light. On the one hand, we have come to 
know the late Emperor of Germany, not as he ap- 
peared to the world, but as he was; to see in him, 
not merely the triumphant soldier, but the statesman, 
loving peace, building up his country’s greatness, 
and doing much of the work for which others took 
the credit. It would almost seem as if it were this 
fact that so roused Prince Bismarck’s wrath as to 
provoke him to recall the unworthy suspicion which 
was most maliguant when the Prince was serving his 
people most signally. We are told that the Emperor 
William did not consult his eldest son upon vital ques- 
tions of policy during the first rupture with France, 
because of his English ties and the well-known sym- 
pathy of the English Court with France. It isa 
cruel slander to revive just now, and as false as it is 
cruel, Those who have read the Queen’s diary will 
at once remember her outspoken antipathy to the 
policy of Napoleon III., and her excessive readiness 
to see in the fall of France the very judgment of 
God. If there was sympathy with France in English 
society, there was but little in the English Court. And 
what special reason we had to distrust the French 
Emperor the Diary has shown. Faithless, shameless, 
unscrupulous as he was, few would have supposed 
him capable of going to such lengths of perfidy as 
when he proposed after Sedan to join Germany in 
attacking England as the price of his restoration to 
the throne. He had been an ally of our nation. 
Among us he had made his home in his youth and 
obscurity ; to us, whom he would have crushed, he 
was driven to return in his shame. That was the 
bitterest drop in his cup of dishonour. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


Two very careful and moderate articles in Evangeli- 
cal Christendom show but too clearly that the Russian 
and Turkish Governments, though hostile in many 
respects, agree at least in their attempts to fetter 
freedom of faith and liberty of conscience. It is 
difficult to decide which of the twois the worse. In 
Russia both laws and officials are equally intolerant ; 
in Turkey the pledges and promises secured by 
treaty are excellent, but are absolutely ignored and 
set aside by the local magistrates. The Protestant 
subjects of Turkey complain that though free in 
theory to worship they are not free in fact. They 
are not allowed to meet save in buildings authorised 
by the Sultan, and that authorisation it is impossible 
to get. Private family worship is practically sup- 
pressed, for even if a mere handful of people meet 
together, the authorities at once allege that the 
house is being turned into a church, and deal out 
punishment all round. Protestant schools are closed, 
while Protestants are compelled to contribute to- 
wards the support of Mohammedan schools and 
Mohammedan teachers. Christian literature is sup- 
pressed as dangerous, and it is very doubtful whether 
the circulation of Turkish Bibles will be much longer 
allowed. To crown all their misfortunes, the Pro- 
testants are informed that they can only transact 
their business and state their grievances through 4 
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Vekil, or official representative, duly elected by 
themselves, while, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment persist in refusing to acknowledge the Vekil 
of their choice. They in fact gag the Protestants, 
and then urge that as they do not speak they have 
no cause for complaint. In Russia, though perse- 
cution is not confined to one district, the Lutherans 
of the Baltic provinces suffer most. A persistent 
attempt is being made to wear them out by ill usage 
and to force them to break from their allegiance 
and come over to the orthodox church of the nation. 
The injustice which they have to put up with is 
scandalous, and is perpetrated by law. For instance, 
ithas been decided by authority that the children of 
mixed marriages shall in all cases belong to the 
Russian not to the Lutheran Church; all mixed 
marriages celebrated by Lutheran parties are de- 
clared illegal ; and no Lutheran churches can hence- 
forth be built save with the consent of the orthodox 
priesthood. Under pressure like this, it will not be 
surprising if Lutheranism becomes extinct, though 
in some cases persecution rather tends to develop 
vitality and endurance. 


A TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY IN RUSSIA. 


If the pictures of their fellow-countrymen drawn 
by great novelists like Turgénieff and Dostoieffsky 
are at all trustworthy, drunkenness is clearly the 
great vice of the Russian nation. The evil runs 
right through society, from the highest to the lowest, 
and is looked upon as an amiable weakness, not as a 
disgrace, though it leads to as much misery and 
crime among them as it does among ourselves. It 
seems a little strange that the Total Abstinence 
movement, which is always opening up new fields, 
should not have made its way there before; but 
though late, it has made a beginning at last, and a 
society has been founded among the shoemakers of 
St. Petersburg, which is gaining ground rapidly 
both in numbers and in power. If such a society is 
needed anywhere, it must be in the Russian capital. 
The population of the city is about 700,000, and it 
consumes daily 1,600,000 glasses of vodky, the strong 
spirit of the country, as many pints of beer, and 
10,000 bottles of wine, not reckoning other drinks 
more refined but not less intoxicating. If the society 
continues to advance at anything like its present 
rate of progress, it will very soon do much to change 
the condition of things, but one obvious danger it 
will have to encounter which may prove fatal. 
Associations of any kind are as much disliked by the 
Russian Government of to-day as they were by the 
Roman Empire eighteen centuries ago, and if it 
should ever be surmised that the society has any 
political tendency its immediate suppression is cer- 
tain. 


ITI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


CANON TAYLOR ON MISSIONS. 


Canon Taylor’s article on ‘‘ The Great Missionary 
Failure”’ in the Fortnightly Review for October will 








greatly disappoint those who expected a complete 
and crushing denunciation of modern missions and 
their work, and the contents of the paper are by 
no meansin complete harmony with the title. Some 
of the Canon’s criticism is as unfair as it is cruel, 
but many of his suggestions will be heartily accepted 
by those who are most devoted to the cause which 
he assails. Every one who has given any attention to 
the subject knows but too well that the success of a 
mission does not vary as the cost, and that the poorest 
missions are often most fruitful in result. Few again 
will deny that the nearer a man can draw in habits 
and mode of life to the people among whom he lives, 
without compromising the essential character of his 
teaching, the more likely he is to win their affections 
and confidence. But when Canon Taylor goes on to 
disparage missionaries as a class for lack of educa- 
tion and refinement, and to malign the character of 
converts in general, his bias and prejudice are little 
less than scandalous; while his friend who, in defer- 
ence to the prejudices of a butler, arranged that a 
missionary, because he was a blacksmith’s son, should 
dine in the servants’ hall, is a vulgar snob of the 
first water. 


THE NEED OF AFRICA. 


A vigorous letter from Mr. Mackay, the well-known 
missionary, published in the Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer and Record, shows that he at any rate under- 
stands the essential conditions of success in carrying 
the Gospel to Africa. He tells us plainly that if we 
wish to make any real progress, and to obtain any 
lasting hold upon the people, we must send out our 
men, not in twos and threes, but by the score; that 
they must work in companies, and not, as is too often 
the case at present, in isolation and solitude. The 
Roman Catholics have already learned the lesson, 
and are pouring a stream of men into the country ; 
new reinforcements are continually being sent out, 
and they do not wait till the workers break down 
before finding others to relieve them. If the mission 
to Eastern Central Africa is to hold its own, and 
nothing more, a bishop and twelve new men must, 
he insis‘s, be settled there at once, and if any further 
advance is to be made, twenty more men will be 
needed next year. He knows that he is asking 
for much, but he pleads earnestly in his cause. 
‘* Please,’’ he writes, ‘‘do not reply to my state- 
ment of our requirements with the word Impossible. 
That word is unknown in engineers’ vocabulary. 
Surely, then, if those who build only temporary 
structures, because their materials are perishable, 
have expurgated the word from their vocabulary, how 
can it at all remain in the vocabulary of those who are 
engaged in building the Church of God and laying 
the foundation of that Kingdom which shall endure 
for ever?’’ This is the utterance of a true, brave 
soul. 


THE ISLAND OF MARE. 


The little island of Maré, one of the Loyalty 
group, from which the Rev. John Jones was ex- 
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pelled by the French not many months ago, has 
passed with wonderful rapidity through the earlier 
stages of religious progress, and it is now entering 


upon a new phase of its history. It is not quite 


forty years, Mr. Jones tells us in the London Mission- 
ary Society’s Chronicle, since the people first accepted 
the Gospel. Then they were not only barbarians, 
but cannibals too, utterly debased and depraved. 
Now all traces of heathenism have disappeared. A 
quarter of the whole population are Church members. 
The Churches are self-supporting and also make 
large contributions towards evangelistic work else- 


where. Almost all the natives can read and write, | 
and they have most of the Scriptures translated and — 
printed in their own tongue. Hitherto they have 


had English missionaries among them, to whom 
they have for many years been accustomed to look 


for guidance and instruction ; but now, through the | 


jealousy of the Roman Catholic priests and their 


influence over the French officials, all will be changed. | 


The Englishmen must go without prospect of return, 


and the whole burden of responsibility, so far as | 
Maré at least is concerned, will rest upon the native | 
pastors. They have shown themselves faithful and | 


true as followers; will they be strong and wise 
as leaders? That is the great question which the 
experience of the next few years will answer. 


4A PIONEER OF PROGRESS. 


A short paragraph in the Missionary Outlook sug- 
gests two pictures that present a wonderful contrast, 


one of a people without Christ or civilisation, the 


other that of a society that has become both Chris- 
tian and civilised within the space covered by the 
life cf a single man. It records that the first 


Malagasy who ever learned the alphabet died in | 


January last, at the age of seventy-two. He had 


lived to see 50,000 of his fellow-countrymen taught | 


to read, and 70,000 converted to faith in Christ, and 
entering into the new life to which that faith is the 
door. He was the first-fruits of such a harvest as 


the missionary leaders in those days hardly ventured | 


to dream of; and though the victory was long de- 
layed by persecution, it was all the more glorious 
when itcame at last. The story of Madagascar will 
be the history of the world, as we shall find if we 
work on and do not grow weary or lose heart. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


The story of Mr. Palgrave’s life, when written in 
full, will prove that the spirit of romance and of 
dauntless daring is not dead even in our days, and 
that we still have among us men who may well be 
the marvel of the world. Mr. Palgrave came of a 
distinguished family. He was the son of a great 
historian ; one of his brothers is known to us all for 
fine poetic insight ; another, as our foremost autho- 
rity on constitutional law and parliamentary prece- 


| dent. He himself, after a brilliant career at a public 
school and university, abandoning all the rewards 
| which Oxford and England had to bestow, entered 
our Indian army. After a few years’ service, he 
‘became a Roman Catholic, allied himself with the 
Jesuits, and took upon himself the orders of the 
| priesthood. . While still in communion with that 
| famous Society, and possibly in their service, he ex- 
| plored the then unknown district of Arabia, taking 
| his life in his hand, making his way through diffi- 
culties and dangers with a skill, a tact, and a cour- 
age equalled only by the explorer whose wonderful 
record of struggle and suffering engrossed us all a 
few months ago. This expedition made Mr. Pal- 
grave famous throughout Europe. He was sent by 
the Emperor of the French to report on the massacre 
of Christians in Syria, and was soon afterwards em- 
ployed by our own government to negotiate for the 
release of the English captives in Abyssinia. From 
that time onwards he served under our Foreign 
| Office, and at the time of his death was the British 
Minister to the Republic of Uruguay. His was a 
wonderful career. As scholar, soldier, priest, ex- 
plorer, and diplomatist, he had seen every side of 
life. He had lived in all parts of the world, had 
read the subtle secrets of human nature in many a 
varied phase. And yet in spite of that, one cannot 
| but feel that his life was a failure after all, that he 
| was not able to render any lasting service to his 
kind, and that the fame which he had won among 
his own generation must pass away with him. 


RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR. 


Mr. Proctor will be greatly missed among stu- 
dents and specialists who could appreciate his re- 
| markable originality and vigour of mind, and by 
ordinary people who admired him for the skill with 
which he could make the most abstruse process of 
reasoning plain, or reduce a mass of complex detail 
to harmonious simplicity. Few men have owed so 
much to trouble. As more than one poet has been 
| cradled by suffering into song, so it was sorrow that 
made Mr. Proctor an astronomer, for it was the loss 
of his first child that first drove him to study mathe- 
matics, and astronomy in particular, with the full 
intensity of his nature. When he had already made 
himself a name, poverty befell him, and he was 
compelled to find a livelihood where till then he had 
but looked for solace. How he succeeded as a popu- 
lar lecturer and writer every one knows, though few 
understand the special gift required to make scien- 
tific truth simple without making it superficial, and 
to be interesting without being inaccurate. It was 
in this that Mr. Proctor excelled, for he succeeded 
in doing what few have found possible, in retaining 
the respect of his compeers while winning unbounded 
popularity with the people. By influence and ex- 
ample he helped to shatter that most pestilent of old 
heresies, that the philosopher is degraded by shar- 
ing his knowledge and his interests with the crowd, 
and that his function is to sit above them enthroned 
in splendid but solitary state. 
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TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
AvutHor or “ Biapz-o’-Grass,” ‘ Love’s Harvest,” “ Lire’s Bricutest Srar,” ere. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


M® MANNERS experienced a great 
sense of relief when Mark Inglefield 

had taken his departure. The presence of 
that person had hampered not only his 
movements, but his will. Now that he was 
alone, he felt himself absolutely free. He 
exchanged a few words with Mr. Parkinson, 
in which he expressed again his good inten- 
tions towards the distracted father, and he 
spoke also to two or three other of the work- 
ing men, who, when he moved away from 
them, looked after him with marked favour. 
It chimed with his humour not to be known, 
and he was pleased that Mr. Parkinson had 
not made free with his name. The reminis- 
cences attaching to him, from a working 
man’s point of view, would have caused him 
to be followed and looked at with curiosity. 
The name of Manners was a name to conjure 
with ; the great fortune he had made caused 
him to be regarded as a king among the 
class from which he sprang, and it was to 
his credit that he had amassed his wealth 
fairly, according to the conditions of things. 
Perhaps in the not far-off future these con- 
ditions will be changed, and it will be recog- 
nised that labour has a right to a larger pro- 
portion of its profits than at present falls to 
its lot. Meanwhile it may be noted that, 
despite the private wrong which lay at the 
door of Mr. Manners, and which he was 
happily stirred now to set right, despite the 
fact that in his business relations he had 
driven hard bargains, his public career was 
one of which he might be justly proud. 
Hard as were the bargains he had driven, he 
had not ground his workmen down ; if they 
did a fair day’s work they received a fair 
day’s wage; he had made no attempt to 
filch them of their just due. In contrast 
with many a hundred employers of labour, 
who grind the men and women they employ 
down to starvation point, Mr, Manners stood 
forth a shining example. As for his private 
affairs, they were his, and his alone, to settle. 
Whatever changes for the better may come 
over society in the coming years, the purely 
human aspect of life will never be altered. 
There will always be private wrongs and 
private injustices, and although it is to be 
eee the general inequalities of man- 
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kind may be lessened, the frailties of our 
common nature will ever remain the same. 

Mr. Manners strolled slowly through 
streets and narrow ways with which in his 
youth he had been familiar, and he derived 
a sad pleasure in renewing his acquaintance 
with the aspects of life which characterized 
them. He noted the changes which had 
taken place. Here, a well-known street had 
disappeared ; rows of private dwellings had - 
been turned into shops; but for the main 
part things were as they used to be. He 
searched for a certain house in which he had 
resided as a boy, and, finding it, gazed upon 
its old walls as he would have gazed upon 
the face of an old friend who had long since 
passed out of his life. He recalled himself 
as he had been in the past, a brisk, stirring, 
hard-working lad, taking pleasure in his 
work, eager to get along in the world, keen 
for chances of promotion, industriously look- 
ing about for means to improve himself. 
Between that time and the present was a 
bridge which memory recreated, and over 
that bridge he walked in pensive thought, 
animated by tenderer feelings than he had 
experienced for many, many years. Once 
more he felt an interest in the ways and 
doings of his fellow-men, and it seemed to 
him as if he had long been living a dead 
life. The crust of selfishness in which he 
had been as it were entombed was melting 
away, and even in these humble thorough- 
fares the sun was shining more brightly for 
him. Such a simple thing as a geranium 
blooming in a pot on the window-sill of his 
old home brought an unwonted moisture to 
his eyes. He knocked at the door, conversed 
with the woman who opened it, ascertained 
her position, listened to what she had to say 
about her children, wrote down their names, 
and left behind him some small tokens for 
them from one who once was as they were 
now. 

“You shall hear from me again,” he said 
to the surprised woman; and as he left her 
he felt new channels of pleasure and sweet- 
ness were opening out to him. He was 
becoming human. 3 

When he started with Mark Inglefield 
from his home in the west of the city he had 
formed no plan as to the means by which he 
should approach Kingsley and Nansie, but 
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after some time spent in wandering among 
the thoroughfares and seeking old landmarks, 
he resolved not to present himself to them 
until evening. It would be a more favour- 
able hour for what he purposed to do. Until 
then he could profitably employ himself in 
ascertaining how they stood in the neigh- 
bourhood, and whether Mr. Parkinson’s re- 

rt of them was correct. It was three 
o'clock in the afternoon before he felt the 
necessity of eating, and then he entered a 
common eating-house, and sat down to a 
humble meal. It was strange how he enjoyed 
it, and how agreeable he felt this renewal of 
old associations. When he had finished he 
took out his pocket-book, and made some 
rough calculations. The poverty of the 
neighbourhood had impressed itself upon him, 


and he thought how much good the expen- | 


diture of money he could well spare would 
do for the children who were growing into 
men and women. He remembered the want 
of rational enjoyment he had experienced 
occasionally in his boyhood. He had not 
then many spare hours, but there had come 
upon him at odd times the need for social 
relaxation. There was only one way to 
satisfy this need—the public-houses—and 
that way, as he knew, led to ruin. From 
what Mr. Parkinson had told him, Nansie 
was untiring in her efforts to ameliorate and 
smooth the hard lot of the wretched and 
poverty-stricken, and, poor as she was, had 
succeeded in shedding light upon weary 
hearts. If in her position she could do so 
much, how vast was the field before him to 
do more ! 

He made his calculations, and was sur- 
rised to find, when the figures were before 
im, that he was richer than he had supposed 

himself to be. In former days he was in the 
habit of making such calculations, but for a 
long while past he had not troubled himself 
about them—a proof how truly valueless his 
great store of wealth was to him, and how 
scanty was the enjoyment he derived from 
it. Supposing that Mark Inglefield justified 
and cleared himself in this affair of Mary 
Parkinson—of which, notwithstanding all 
that had transpired, Mr. Manners was not 
yet completely satisfied—half of his fortune 
should go to the redeeming of his promises 
to that person in respect of the expectations 
held out to him. The remaining half would 
be ample for the carrying out of schemes as 
yet unformed, in the execution of which, if 
all went well, Kingsley and Nansie would 
assist him. 

Issuing from the eating-house with a light 


step, he proceeded to make his inquiries 
respecting his son’s family. What he heard 
made him even more humble and remorseful. 
Every person to whom he spoke had affec- 
tionate words for them; nothing but good 
was spoken of them; they were not only 
respected but beloved. 

“Tf you want to know more about them 
| than I can tell you, sir,” said one poor 
| woman to whom Nansie had been kind, “ go 
to Dr. Pereira.” 

Receiving Dr. Pereira’s address, Mr. Man- 





ners wended thither, and found the worthy 
| doctor, who was now a man well advanced 
| in years, in his shop. With Dr. Pereira he 
| had a long and pregnant interview. In con- 
| fidence he told the doctor who he was, and 

Dr. Pereira’s heart glowed at the better 
prospect which seemed to present itself to 
| friends whom he honoured. Forces which 
| had long lain dormant in Mr. Manners came 
_ into play ; always a good judge of character, 
| he recognised that he was conversing with a 
' man of sterling worth and honour. 

“T have been informed,” he said, “that 
you are a doctor of great skill. You would 
have succeeded in more flourishing neigh- 
bourhoods than this.” 

“T preferred to stay here,” said Dr. 
Pereira. ‘Elsewhere I should not have 
found the happiness I have enjoyed among 
these poor people.” 

‘But you would have been rich.” 

“Tt would rather have marred my life, 
was the simple rejoinder. “You and I are 
on equal ground, about the same age, I 
judge. We have not many years to live. 
Of what use presently would much money 
be to you and me? Men and women grow 
into false ideas ; most of those who become 
rich become slaves. Gold is their master— 
a frightful tyrant, destructive, as it is chiefly 
used, of all the teachings of Christianity. 
But then, Christians are scarce.” 

Mr. Manners hinted at his unformed 
schemes, and Dr. Pereira was greatly in- 
terested. 

“What the poor and wretched want,” he 
said, “is light, first for the body, afterwards 
for the soul. Not the light of gin-shops, 
which are poisonously planted by the wealthy 
at every convenient corner. Sweep away 
the rookeries ; purify the gutters ; commence 
at the right end. There are darksome spaces 
roundabout in which only vice and crime 
can grow ; and they are allowed to remain, 
defiling and polluting body and soul. There 
is a false, convenient theory, that you can- 
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not make people moral by Act of Parliament. 
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My dear sir, you can. Cleanliness is next 
to godliness ; that is a wiser saying; and 
governments would be better employed in 
enforcing this than in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the acts they waste their 
time in discussing.” 

“ What do you mean,” asked Mr. Manners, 
~ your remark, commence at the right 
end %” 


“Commence with the children,” replied | 


Dr. Pereira, “not neglecting meanwhile 
those who are grown up. These children 
presently will become fathers and mothers, 
and their early teaching would bear fruit. 
It is impossible to train anew firmly-rooted 
trees, but they can be gently and wisely 
treated. With saplings it is different.” 
They remained in conversation until 
evening fell. Mr. Manners had received 
Kingsley’s address, and the two men were 
standing at the door of the doctor’s shop 
when an elderly man and a young girl 
passed. In the elderly man Mr. Manners 


recognised Mr. Loveday, Nansie’s uncle, who | 


had once paid him a visit in his grand man- 
sion. But it was the girl who chiefly at- 
tracted him. Her sweet face, her gentle 
bearing, impressed him, but more than all 
was he impressed by a likeness which caused 








cooked fowl. Dr. Pereira appeared to be 
greatly interested in this simple food. 

“‘ How much did you pay for it ?” 

“ One and four.” 

“That is cheap. A fat fowl, too.” 

“Yes. The shop is crowded ; people are 
buying like wildfire. Timothy will make a 
fortune.” 

“He has pretty well made one already. 
Sharp fellow, Timothy Chance, and a worthy 
fellow, too.” 

The girl nodded, and Mr. Loveday ob- 
served, “ Heis just the same as ever. Nota 
bit altered. Never forgets old friends, and 
never will forget them. That come-by- 
chance waif is of the right mettle. He is 
with Nansie now. We are going to see him. 
Come along, Hester.” 

“Can you guess who that young lady is ” 
asked Dr. Pereira of Mr. Manners. 

“T am almost afraid to guess, Tell me.” 

“Your grandchild. Have you never seen 
her before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Tf I had a daughter,” said Dr. Pereira, 
“T should esteem it a great blessing if she 
were like Hester Manners. She has all the 


| virtues of her mother, all the simplicity and 


| nobility which distinguish her father. 


his heart to beat more quickly. It was a | 


likeness to his son. 

Dr. Pereira glanced at Mr. Manners, and 
called the girl, who, with her companion, 
paused to say a word or two. 

“Is your mother well?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Quite well, thank you,” replied the girl. 

“ And your father 1” 

* Quite well.” 

“ How is business, Mr. Loveday %” 

“So-so,” said the old book-man. “I can’t 
compete very well with the youngsters. 
Their brazen voices beat me.” He said this 
quite good-humouredly. 

“We must make way for the young,” ob- 
served the doctor. 

“Yes, yes, but the necessity of living is 
upon the old as well.” 

“Are you going home now ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, answering for her 


uncle. ‘“ We have been to see the new 
shop.” 
“ Whose ?” 


“Timothy Chance’s.” She laughed kindly 
as she spoke the name. 

“See,” said Mr. Loveday, opening a small 
parcel he held in his hand, “we have been 
making a purchase there.” 

What he disclosed to view was half a 





She 
has been trained in the right school. I re- 
gard it as an honour that I am privileged to 
call myself her friend. Do you wish to pro- 
ceed at once to your son’s poor dwelling ?” 

“JT would prefer to see him alone, This 
friend whom my grandchild spoke of is there ; 
I will wait awhile.” 

“Tt will be best perhaps. My house is at 
your service. If it accords with your desire 
you can remain here, and I will bring your 
son to you.” 

“T thank you,” said Mr. Manners, “and 
accept your kind offer.” 

His heart was stirred by hopes and fears. 
It went out to the sweet girl he had seen 
for the first time ; she was of his blood ; but 
had he any claim to her affection? How 
would her parents receive him—her parents, 
to whom she was bound by the strongest 
links of love, and whom he had treated so 
harshly and unjustly? There was a time 


when he thought he could never bring him- 





self to forgive the son who had disappointed 
his worldly hopes; but now it was he him- 
self who needed forgiveness. The happiness 
of his brief future depended upon the son he 
had wronged; if Kingsley and Nansie re- 
jected him, the anguish of a lonely, loveless 
life would attend him to his last hour. 

“T should advise,” said Dr. Pereira, “ that 
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you wait awhile before the interview takes | he has opened a shop in the neighbourhood 
place. Timothy Chance and your son’s family | heré which ‘I regard as a boon to the people. 
are much attached to each other, and it will | He will send so many fowls there every day, 
be an act of delicacy not to immediately in- | and they will be cooked and disposed of to 
trude upon them.” those who can afford to buy. I think his 
* An act of delicacy ?” repeated Mr. Man- | idea was inspired by something of a similar 
ners, looking at Dr. Pereira for an explana- | nature which he saw in France. You can 
tion. | purchase a whole roasted fowl, a half, a 
“T have an idea,” said the doctor, “that wing and breast, or a leg. The prices are 
Timothy Chance has a tender feeling for your | very moderate, the poultry is of good quality, 
grandchild. Whether it is reciprocated or | the cooking is sure to be excellent, for 
not I cannot say. There is a disparity in | Timothy is perfect in all his arrangements. 
their ages of fourteen or fifteen years, but | Here we are at his trial shop.” 
that should be no obstacle. I hold that in| It was, indeed, a notable establishment, 
married life the man should be some years | and, as Hester had said, was crowded with 





older than the woman.” 
You have hinted that this Timothy Chance 
is well to do.” 


“He is more than that. He is on the | 


high road to a fortune. Iam curious to see 
the shop he has opened. Will you come ? 
We have time. On the road I will relate to 
you Timothy Chance’s story. It is in its 
way remarkable.” 

They started out together, and, with a 
heart gloomed by the intrusion of this friend 
of his son’s family, Mr. Manners listened 
to the doctor’s narrative. In Kingsley’s 
eyes money had never been deemed of im- 
portance; Kingsley had never stooped or 
cringed before that universal idol. How 
much less was he likely to do so now that he 
had by his side a friend who could lift him 
from the state of poverty to which the hard 
father had condemned him? Not purse- 
strings, but heart-strings, would decide the 
issue of his heart’s desire. 

Up to the point with which we are fami- 
liar there is no need to set down here what 
Dr. Pereira imparted to his companion. We 
will take up the thread from the time of 
Timothy Chance’s last appearance upon the 
scene. 

“Timothy has made the best use of his 
opportunities,” said the doctor. ‘ From the 
small beginnings which I have recounted he 
has risen by slow and sure steps to be, I 
should say, the largest poultry breeder in 
the kingdom. He has farms in half-a-dozen 
different places, and it is necessary, of course, 
that at stated intervals he should get rid of 
old stock to make room for new. His con- 
tracts are really important ones, and he turns 
over a large amount of money during the 
year. Lately an idea occurred to him which 
he is now turning to practical account. In- 
stead of selling his old stock to hotels and 
shopkeepers he believes it will be more pro- 
fitable to speculate in it himself. As a trial 


| customers. The predominating and most strik- 
ing features of the shop were light and cleanli- 
| ness. At the rear of the shop were the stoves 
at which the fowls were roasted, and these 
| were cut up, or arranged whole, upon marble 
slabs. The attendants were all females, and 
wore light print dresses and spotlessly clean 
white aprons and caps; order and system 
reigned, and the money was rolling in. It 
| was an animated scene, made the more agree- 
able by the pleasant faces and the civility 
which distinguished those who were attend- 
| ing to the customers. 

“Tt will do,” said Dr. Pereira in a tone of 
| approval. “Before the year is out, Timothy 
| will have a score of such shops in poor loca- 

lities. He is made of the right stuff; his 
| future is assured. Let us return now, and I 
will bring your son to you.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Mr. MANNERS sat alone in Dr. Pereira’s 
living room, awaiting the arrival of his son. 
The last twenty-four hours had been the most 
pregnant in his life; in a few minutes his 
fate would be decided ; in a few minutes he 
would know whether the years that remained 
to him would be brightened by love or made 
desolate by loneliness—loneliness in which 
reigned a terror and despair which he had 
never yet experienced. Hitherto he had 
been a law unto himself; hitherto he had 
borne the fate he had courted with a stern, 
implacable spirit, bearing with bitter resolve 
the burden he had inflicted upon himself. 
There had been no resignation in his soul to 
soften his suffering, and he had not sought 
the consolation which charity or religion 
would have shed upon him. His heart had 
been as a sealed box into which no ray of 
light had entered ; all was dark and desolate. 
He would soon learn whether this would 
continue to be his fate. Some savage com- 
fort had come to him in the past from the 
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belief that he was in the right, and Kingsley | duty, and we neglected it. 


in the wrong, but this would be denied to 
him now. The thought had occasionally 
intruded itself that Kingsley would come to 
him as a suppliant, begging for mercy and 
forgiveness; but the positions were reversed ; 
it was he, not his son, who was the sup- 
pliant ; it was he, not his son, who pleaded 
for forgiveness. 

Each moment seemed prolonged. “He 
refuses to come,” thought the repentant man. 
“Tam to my only child as one who is dead. 
It is a just punishment.” It was in accord- 
ance with his character that he should recog- 
nise the justice of the position in which he 
stood. 

When he heard footsteps in Dr. Pereira’s 
shop, he rose to his feet, and looked towards 
the door as a criminal might, awaiting his 
sentence. The door opened, and Kingsley 
entered. 

His face was radiant ; a tender light shone 
in his eyes. 

“Why, father!” 
opened his arms. 

“ Thank God !” 

He did not speak the words aloud; they 
were spoken by his grateful heart as he 
pressed his son to his breast. Then he 
gently released himself, and gazed with tear- 
ful eyes upon the son he had turned from 
his home. 

Kingsley was much altered. His hair was 
grayer than that of his father ; his face was 
worn and thin; but the tender whimsical 
spirit of old dwelt in his eyes. 

At the present moment it was only the 
sympathetic chords in his nature which found 
expression. 

“I knew you would come, father,” said 
Kingsley, and at the tender utterance of the 
word Mr. Manners’s heart was stirred by a 
new-born joy; “I always said you would 
come tous one day. Nansie never wavered 
in her hope that we should see you. ‘The 
time will be sure to arrive,’ she often said 
to me, ‘when we shall be re-united; and 
when your dear father comes to us, we have 
a home for him.’ Yes, father, our home is 
yours. A poor one, but you will not mind 


cried Kingsley, and 





Father, I do not 
think you know Nansie as well as I should 
wish.” 

*T do not,” said the humbled man. “Oh, 
Kingsley, that I should ever have shut you 
from my heart !” 

“T declare,” said Kingsley, putting his 
hand fondly on his father’s shoulder, “if 
any one but you said as much, I should feel 
inclined to quarrel with him. Shut me from 
your heart! I am sure you have never 
done that. I.am sure you have thought of 
us with tenderness, as we have thought of 
you. Yes, father, in our prayers you have 
always been remembered. And we were con- 
tent to wait your will, which was ever wise 
and strong. Not like mine—but that is my 
loss. A man cannot help being what he is, 
and I am afraid that I have been wanting in 
strength.” He passed his hand across his 
forehead, half sadly, half humorously. 
“But I am truly thankful that I have had 
by my side a helpmate who has strewn my 
life with flowers. Dear Nansie! Ever 
patient, ever hopeful, with her steadfast eyes 
fixed upon the light which you have brought 
to us now. en, there is our dear 
daughter, your grandchild, father—ah, what 
a blessing she is to us! You will love 
Hester. Beautiful as her mother was—and 
is, father—with a nature as sweet and gentle, 
and as trustful, and confiding, and pure.” 

A sudden weakness overcame him here, 
and with a little pitiful motion of his arms, he 
sank into a chair. 

“ Kingsley! ” cried Mr. Manners, alarmed. 
“‘ Kingsley—my dear son!” 

“Tt is nothing, father,” said Kingsley, 
looking up, and pressing his father’s hand 
to his lips. ‘The shock of happiness is so 
great! Iscarcely expected it tonight. I 
was thinking of Nansie. She will be so 
grateful—so grateful !” 

‘* Does she not know ?” 

“She knows nothing of this sweet joy. 
Nor did I when Dr. Pereira called me from 
the room. I am glad he told me as we came 
along. You will remain with us a little 
while ?” 

“We will never part again, Kingsley, if 


that. It needs but little for happiness, and | you and Nansie and Hester will have me.” 


we have been happy, very happy.” 


“Oh, Kingsley,” said Mr. Manners, “ can | 


you, can your good wife, forgive me !” 
“Forgive you, father!” exclaimed Kings- 
ley, in a tone of surprise. “For what? You 


have done nothing but what you thought 


was right. Indeed, the fault has been on our 
side, for not coming to you. 


It was our 


“Tf we will have you! Why, father, 
how can you say that? Nansie will be 
overjoyed, and Hester will go wild with 
delight and happiness. How often has the 
dear child asked, ‘ When am I going to see 
grandfather?’ Well, now her desire will 
be gratified. She will see you, and will love 
and honour you, as we have always done, 
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as we always shall do. Hush! Is not that 
Nansie’s voice I hear ?” 

It was, indeed, Nansie, who was speaking 
softly to Dr. Pereira in the shop without. 
Anxious about Kingsley, she had slipped 
on her hat and mantle, and had followed 
him. In a few hurried words the good 
doctor had told her all, and she was now 
standing in trembling hope to learn the best 
or worst. 

“Kingsley,” said Mr. Manners, “if it is 
your wife outside, go to her, and ask her if 
she will see me. Let her come in alone.” 

“ As you wish, father. I will remain with 
Dr. Pereira while you speak to her.” 

With a fond look at his father he left the 
room, and a moment afterwards Nansie and 
Mr. Manners stood face to face. Tearfully 
and wistfully she stood before him. Better 
than Kingsley did she recognise what this 
meeting might mean to her and her beloved 
ones. e held out his hand, and with a 
sudden rush of joy she bent her head over 
it. 

Had any barrier remained standing in the 
proud man’s heart, this simple action would 
have effectually destroyed it. He could 
more easily have borne reproachful words, 
and was ready to acknowledge them his due, 
but this sweet and grateful recognition of a 
too tardy justice almost broke him down. 
He turned his head humbly aside, and said, 
“Can you forgive me, Nansie—my daugh- 
ter ?” 

“Father!” she cried, and fell sobbing in 
his arms. 

It was a night never to be forgotten. In 
his heart of hearts Mr. Manners breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness that the flower of re- 
pentance had blossomed for the living, and 
not for the dead. Often it blossoms too 
late, and then it is a fateful flower, and 
leaves a curse, and not a blessing behind it. 

But this night was not only to bear the 
sweet fruit of goodness and self-denial ; it 
was to bring forth a fitting punishment of a 
life of cunning and duplicity. 

Linked close together, Mr. Manners and 
his children walked to Kingsley’s humble 
rooms, and there the old man received his 
grandchild’s kiss. Instinctively he was made 
to feel that, through all this long and bitter 
separation, no word of complaining had ever 
reached Hester’s ears. All the brighter in 
his eyes shone the characters of Kingsley and 
Nansie, and readily did he acknowledge that 
never was nobility more truly shown. The 
oma room in which they sat was a garden of 
ove. 





Nor was the old book-man forgotten. He 
and Mr. Manners, in one firm hand-clasp, 
forged a link which even the grave would 
not sever. 

Timothy Chance was not with them ; he 
had other business to see to. What that 
pg was, and to what it led, will now be 
to. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE clock struck nine when a knock was 
heard at the door. Hester rose and opened 
it, and Dr. Pereira appeared. He looked 
round upon the happy group and smiled, 
but when the smile faded they observed an 
unwonted gravity in his face. 

“What has happened?” asked Nansie 
solicitously. Her sympathetic nature was 
ever on the alert to detect signs of trouble in 
her friends. 

“Hester,” said Dr. Pereira, “ leave us for 
a moment or two. I wish to speak to your 
parents alone.” 

The girl retired to the inner room, and 
shut herself in. 

“Tt is best to keep it from her ears,” said 
Dr. Pereira; he addressed Mr. Manners. 
‘You are as much concerned as any here in 
the news I have to impart. I was not pre- 
sent when you and a friend came to the 
neighbourhood this morning to see Mr. 
Parkinson, but if I am not mistaken, you 
are interested in the misfortune which has 
fallen upon him.” 

“T am most deeply interested in it,” re- 
plied Mr. Manners, “and have pledged my- 
self to sift the unhappy matter to the bot- 
tom. But unfortunately the poor girl has 
disappeared.” 

“The truth may be made clear this very 
night,” said Dr. Pereira. “Strange news 
has strangely reached me. May I ask if this 
is the portrait of the friend who accom- 
panied you ?” 

He handed to Mr. Manners the portrait of 
Mark Inglefield which Mr. Parkinson had 
shown to him and Mr. Hollingworth on the 
previous night, when he came to seek re- 
dress. 

“Yes, it is he,” said Mr. Manners. 

“JT obtained it from Mr. Parkinson,” said 
Dr. Pereira, “and promised that I would 
return it.” 

“But your reason,” asked Mr. Manners. 

“Tf you will come with me,” replied Dr. 
Pereira, “all shall be explained. No, not 
you, or you”—Kingsley and Nansie had 
both risen, in token of their willingness to 
assist him. “ Leave the matter in our hands. 
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Iam at present,” he added, glancing at Mr. 
Manners, “somewhat in the dark, and per- 
haps I have small right to inquire into your 
motives. What chiefly concerns me, as tak- 
ing what I may call a vital interest in the 
poor people among whom I have passed my 
life, is that a worthy man has been foully 
wronged, and a weak-minded girl beguiled 
by the arts of a scoundrel. To right this 
wrong I am willing to make some sacrifice, 
if only in the cause of justice.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Manners, without 
thinking, had laid the portrait of Mark In- 
glefield on the table, and Kingsley, looking 
down, recognised it. 
came on his face, and Nansie, following the 
direction of his eyes, also looked at the por- 
trait and recognised it. For a moment or 


two no one spoke, and then Kingsley whis- | 


pered a few words to Nansie, and she left 
the room in silence. 

“Before you go with Dr. Pereira,” said 
Kingsley to his father, “there is something 
that must be said. It refers to this man, in 
whose company I now learn you came here 
this morning.” 

“Speak, Kingsley,” said Mr. Manners, ex- 
tending his hand to his son; but Kingsley 
did not attempt to take it. ‘“ Do you doubt 
me, Kingsley ?” 

“No, father,” said Kingsley, with a cer- 
tain decision in his voice and manner which 
surprised his listeners, “I do not doubt you. 
I never have, and I never shall. Most 
earnestly do I hope that we shall never be 
separated again.” 

“We never shall, Kingsley,” 
Manners, “if it rests with me. 
no reason to trust my word 

“TT have every reason,” interrupted Kings- 
ley impetuously. ‘ You have never swerved 
from it ; you have been always just. It is 


said Mr. 
You have 


” 





A sudden paleness | 


transmitted to me an inheritance of right- 
doing which has been more precious to me 
than gold. Answer me candidly, father. 
Did not this man traduce my wife ?” 
“He did—and heaven forgive me, I be- 
lieved him.” 
* And now ?” 
* And now,” said Mr. Manners, an pose | 
_ forth his hands, “there is no penance I woul 
| deem too great to repair the injustice I have 
| committed. The man who traduced you and 
your honoured wife is no longer my friend. 
| Without you, my son, and Nansie, and 
| Hester, I should be alone in the world.” 
| This appeal was sufficient for Kingsley, 
whose manner instantly softened. He passed 
\his arm affectionately round his father’s 
| shoulder. ’ 
| After all,” he said, “why should we be 
| troubled by the knowledge that there are 
| men living who find pleasure in base actions? 
| Let us pity even while we condemn them.” 
| But there was no pity in Mr. Manners’s 
heart towards Mark Inglefield. His suspi- 
| cions were revived by what Dr. Pereira had 
said, and the true nature of the man seemed 
| to be revealed to him. 
| You will return to-night, father ?” said 
Kingsley. 
| Mr. Manners looked at Dr. Pereira. 
|  T cannot tell,” said the doctor. “It will 
depend upon what you resolve to do.” 
“Can I find a bed in the neighbourhood ?” 
| asked Mr. Manners. 





“T can offer you one,” replied Dr. Pereira. 

| “Early or late,” said Mr. Manners to 
Kingsley, “I will return to-night.” 

“ We will wait up for you,” said Kingsley. 

Then Mr. Manners called Nansie and 
| Hester, and, kissing them with much affec- 
| tion, departed with Dr. Pereira. 
| As they walked to the shop Mr. Manners, 


not”—and now there was a heightened | without reserve, imparted to Dr. Pereira the 
colour in his face as he pointed to the por- | nature of the connection between him and 
trait — “because this man was my enemy | Mark Inglefield. The confidence was a great 
that I regard him with horror, but because | relief to him. Hitherto he had taken pride 





I have grounds for suspicion that he sought | 
to defame the dearest, purest woman that 
ever drew the breath of heaven. For me, 
he may pass by unscathed, though I would 
never defile myself by touching his hand; 
but for another whom I love and honour as 
I would an angel upon earth, I would drag 
his foul lie to light, and throw it in his teeth. | 
I have erred, but never in my life have I 
done conscious wrong. What there is best 
in me, father, I draw from you.” Mr. Man- 
ners sighed and turned his head. “ You | 
never deceived man or woman, and you | 


in keeping his private affairs close shut in 
his heart, and now that the flood-gates were 
open, a strange feeling of satisfaction stole 
over him. Truly he was no longer alone. 

Dr. Pereira did not interrupt him with 
questions, and when Mr. Manners ceased 
speaking he said, “I will not assist you to 
prejudge the case. You shall hear from 
Timothy Chance’s own lips the story he re- 
lated to me.” 

“Tt is he, then,” said Mr. Manners, “ who 
has stirred up this matter afresh ?” 

“Timothy,” said the doctor, “is one of us. 
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He passed many years of his life in these 
streets, and ‘he is acquainted with nearly 
every person round about. He knew Mary 
Parkinson as a child, and, sharp business man 
as he is, he is keen in matters of justice.” 

‘Does he know anything of my intimacy 
with Mr. Inglefield ¢ ” 

“No; nor does he know that Kingsley is 
your son. It will be strange news to him, 
and he will rejoice in the good fortune of the 
dearest friends he has. I bade him await my 
return in my shop.” 

Mr. Manners was scarcely prepared to see 
in Timothy Chance a man who won his re- 
fard the moment he set eyes upon him. 

imothy had grown into something more 
than a respectable man ; his appearance was 
remarkable. He was tall and well-propor- 
tioned, and there were a sincerity and 
straightforwardness in his manner which 
could not fail to favourably impress stran- 


ers with whom he came into contact for the | 


time. Being introduced, he and Mr. 
Manners shook hands with cordiality. ‘“ Here 
is a man,” thought Mr. Manners, “ who, like 
myself, has carved his way upwards.” That 
fact was in itself sufficient to insure respect. 

“Mr. Chance,” said Dr. Pereira—he usu- 
ally called him by the old name Timothy, 
but on this occasion he considered it would 
add weight to Timothy’s character to address 
him by a more ceremonious title—“ relate to 
Mr, Manners what you have told me of 
Mary Parkinson. It may lead to a result 
you little dream of.” 

“Will it lead to justice?” asked Ti- 
mothy. 

“Tt shall,” said Mr. Manners. 

These two practical men immediately 
understood each other. 

“Tt saddens me,” said Timothy, addressing 
himself chiefly to Mr. Manners, “to see 
those I have known from childhood on the 
wrong path. Generally these things come 
home to one, but they appeal to us more 
closely when there is a personal connection. 
The lot of the poor is hard enough, without 
those who should know better making it 
harder. I do not speak as a class man, but 
as a man who is desirous to mend social 
grievances. Perhaps by-and-by I may be 
able to do something in a public way.” 

“Mr. Chance is ambitious,” observed Dr. 
Pereira. 

“Not for myself, nor from vanity, am I 


so. I have nothing to boastof in my parents, | 


for I never saw their faces. I have lifted 
myself out of the evil they might have 
brought upon me. These things lie deep, 


sir, deeper than most people consider. But 
that is not to the point. This is what I 
have to say with respect to Mary Parkinson. 
I have a poultry farm in Gravesend, and I 
attend to my business. I am up early and 
late. It happened last night that I had 
much to look after, and my affairs kept me 
up till the small hours of this morning. 
Within a hundred yards of my farm is a 
public-house, The Three Tuns. At four 
o’clock this morning I walked from my office 
into the fresh air, before retiring to rest. I 
do this often; it freshens me up. When I 
was within a few yards of The Three Tuns: 
my attention was attracted to a cab which 
had just driven up tothe door. It was an 
unusual hour for such a thing to occur. A 
man got out of the cab, and knocked at the 
door, and after some delay it was opened. 
Exchanging some words with the person whe 
answered his summons, he returned to the 
cab, and assisted a woman to alight. I did 
not catch sight of her face, but I saw the 
| man’s; it was strange to me. The woman 
appeared to be in great agitation, and it 
seemed to me that she had been crying. 
| Presently they entered the public-house, the 
| door of which was closed upon them. I got 
into conversation with the driver of the cab, 
and learnt that he had had a long drive from 
the east end of London, quite close to this spot. 
He wasto drive the gentleman back to London, 
he said, and soon the gentleman came out, 
entered the cab, and was driven away. I 
don’t know why this simple adventure should 
have made an impression upon me, but it 
did. However, I had other things to think 
of, and I went to bed. I was up early, and 
in London here, to see to the new shop I 
have opened. Iwas due in Gravesend again 
this afternoon—I am a busy man, you see, 
sir—and it happened that when I arrived 
there I saw another cab stop at The Three 
Tuns. But though it was another cab, it 
was the same man who got out of it, and I 
saw his face very clearly. It was not the 
same woman, though, that jumped out, and 
her I knew well. It was a poor foolish girl, 
almost a child in years, but a woman in sin, 
who goes by the name of Blooming Bess. 
Both the man and the girl went into The 
Three Tuns. My curiosity was aroused ; 
my suspicions also. I did not like the face 
of the man ; it was cold, heartless, cunning. 
He had cast looks about him in which I 
seemed to discern evil; he came from a 
quarter, or at least his companions did, with 
_which I was intimately acquainted. We 
' don’t live in the world without learning, and 
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I have learnt something of the ways of scoun- | clothes—I had observed that myself—and 


drels. If chance had put it into my power 
to unmask one, and I had a strange idea 
that it might be really so, I resolved not to 
throw it away. I hung about the place for 
some time, and at length bribed a servant to 
tell Blooming Bess secretly that a friend 
wished to speak to her in private. Out she 
came in a few minutes, and I had talk with 
her, and learnt that the woman who had been 
brought to The Three Tuns in the middle 
of the night was no other than Mary 
Parkinson. Blooming Bess is a careless, 
reckless soul, the sort of girl who might 
have grown into an honest, respectable 
woman if she had had fair chances. She 
hadn’t, and that is why she is what she is. 
I don’t say it as a boast that I have helped 
her out of hunger sometimes, and I know 
she is grateful to me. This afternoon I 
promised her something which I shall fulfil ; 
she shall have the chance that has never yet 
been put in her way of becoming a decent 
member of society. And upon the strength 
of that promise she told me all I wished to 
know. It seems that the man, whose name 
she had obtained, had come in the dead of 
night to the street in which Mr. Parkinson 
lived. He did not know the house, and 
he bribed Blooming Bess to point it out to 
him. When he thought he had got rid of 
her he threw a letter up to Mary Parkinson, 
whom he had succeeded in awaking, and she 
came down to him. They went away to- 
gether and Blooming Bess saw them drive 


off in a cab. She had kept watch upon his | 
movements. This morning the scoundrel | 


came to the neighbourhood for the purpose 
of clearing himself from some kind of sus- 
picion which had attached itself to him in 
relation to Mary Parkinson. He came with 
a friend.” 

“With me,” said Mr. Manners. 

“T guessed as much. The scoundrel pro- 
fessed absolute ignorance of the whereabouts 
of Mary Parkinson, and had it not beon for 
what happened to me last night might even 
now have been regarded as an innocent man. 
I will not lengthen the story. Blooming 
Bess expressed her opinion of the man in 
terms which he would not have regarded 
flattering. ‘He’s promised me I don’t know 
what,’ she said, ‘to keep his secret; but I know 


the sort of man he is. When he’s got all out | 
of me he can, he’ll throw me away like an old | 


glove—as he'll throw away Mary. The fool 





that, if it hadn’t been for her, his villainy 
would have been exposed this morning when 
he came here with you. These are the main 
lines of the story, and I determined to bring 
the scoundrel to book. I gathered from 
Blooming Bess that the three of them were 
to remain at The Three Tuns to-night, and 
were all to go away together to some place 
or other, but where she did not know. He 
refused to tell her when she asked him. 
However, my intention was to take Mr. 
Parkinson to The Three Tuns to-night, 
and see what could be done. But I have not 
spoken to him yet of my plan. Dr. Pereira, 
to whom I have told the whole of the story, 
has persuaded me to be guided by him in 
the affair; he has a wise head and a kind 
heart, and I am satisfied that he will do what 
is right. The first thing he did was to go 
to Mr. Parkinson, and obtain a portrait of 
the scoundrel who has brought Mary to 
shame; this I recognised as the man who 
brought Mary Parkinson and Blooming Bess 
to The Three Tuns. Then he desired me 
to wait here until he returned. He has 
returned, with you, sir. That is all I have - 
to say for the present.” 

“JT need no further assurance,” said Mr. 
Manners, “but you may as well mention the 
name which that girl Bess gave you.” 

“Mr. Mark Inglefield,’ said Timothy 
Chance. 

“Tt is enough. You have rendered me a 
great service, for which I cannot be sufft- 
ciently grateful. I will go to this man 
myself to-night, and he shall learn from my 
lips that his knavery and villainy haa been 
brought to light. I hold a power over him 
which I can serviceably use.” 

“Your plan is a good one,” said Dr. Pereira. 
“It wel never do to take Mr. Parkinson 
to his daughter. There would be mischief 
done. He has been heard to say, a dozen 
times to-day, ‘If I meet the villain who has 
ruined my daughter, and if he will not make 
an honest woman of her, I will hang for him.’ 
You will not go alone?” 

Mr. Manners looked at Timothy Chance 
inquiringly. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Timothy, “if you will 
allow me, I will accompany you.” 

“T thank you,” said Mr. Manners, and 
again the two men shook hands. 

Then Mr. Manners desired Dr. Pereira to 
go to Kingsley, and tell him that he might 


believes in him even now!’ Then she told | not return till morning, and that it would be 


me that he had tried to disguise himself in 
the night by putting on another suit of 


| 


best not to wait up for him. After which 
he and Timothy set out on their errand. 
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“TJ will drive you,” said Timothy ; “I have | to deceive the man upon whom he had im- 


a fast trotting mare that will skim over the 
und.” 
The fast trotting mare being harnessed, 
they started off at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ir was closing time at The Three Tuns, and 
some tipplers were being bundled out, much 
against their will, when Timothy Chance, 
entering with Mr. Manners, called the land- 
lord aside and had a hurried conference with 
him. The result was satisfactory. 

“They are having supper in a private 
room,” said Timothy to Mr. Manners, “and 
the landlord will take us up, unannounced.” 

They ascended the stairs, and the landlord, 
without knocking, throwing open the door, 
Timothy and Mr. Manners entered the 
room. 

Mark Inglefield was sitting at the supper 
table ; by his side sat Mary Parkinson ; op- 
to them sat Blooming Bess. Mark 

glefield, looking up, with angry words on 


his lips at the intrusion, was about to utter | 


them, when, seeing who his visitors were, he 
fell back as if suddenly paralyzed. His face 
was of a deadly pallor, his limbs trembled, 
he was speechless. Mr. Manners gave him 
time to recover himself, but the detected 
villain did not speak. He felt that retribu- 
tion had overtaken him. 

“I wish to say a word to you,” said Mr. 
Manners sternly. ‘Do you prefer it should 
be said here or in private ?” 

Mark Inglefield, shaking like a man in an 
ague, rose to his feet and staggered to the 
door. 

“Tn private ?” asked Mr. Manners. 

“In private,” replied Mark Inglefield, his 
voice scarcely rising above a whisper. 

“Remain here,” said Mr. Manners to 
Timothy, “and explain to Miss Parkinson 
why we have come.” 

Then he followed Mark Inglefield from 
the room. The landlord was on the stairs, 
and at Mr. Manners’ request he conducted 
the two to another room, saying— 

“You will not be disturbed.” 

Summoning all his courage, Mark Ingle- 
field said— — 

‘*This is an unexpected honour, sir. Your 
errand is probably the same as mine.” 

“What may your errand be ?” asked Mr. 
Manners. 

“T said this morning,” replied Mark Ingle- 
field, striving to believe that the game was 
not yet lost, and that he could still continue 





— for so many years, “ that I would find 
ary Parkinson, and endeavour to extract 
the truth from her. With the aid of a detec. 
tive I succeeded in tracking her here.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Manners, inwardly re- 
solving to ascertain to what further lengths 
in the art of duplicity Mark Inglefield would 
go; ‘was she surprised to see you?” 

“Very,” said Mark Inglefield, beginning 
to gain confidence. “ Very much surprised.” 

“She did not know you ?” 

“ How could she, sir? It was a bold plan 
of mine, but I have hopes that it will be 
attended with the happiest results. To re- 
store an erring child to her father’s arms is 
a task of which I am sure you will approve.” 

“T do.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued Mark Inglefield, 
thinking to himself, “ what a fool I was to 
exhibit any sign of fear!”—“ Perhaps to bring 
her back to the path of virtue and make an 
honest woman of her—this is what I hope to 
achieve. Then I could come to you, and say, 
‘I have done this good action in return for 
the slander which an enemy dared to breathe 
against me.’” 

“It would be a good action. To bring a 
weak, erring girl back to the path of virtue, 
and make an honest woman of her. Is that 
really your wish ?” 

“What other wish can I have, sir, with 
respect to the poor girl? Would it not 
entirely clear me from suspicion ?” 

Mr. Manners ignored the question. “She 
did not know you, you say. How did you 
introduce yourself to her? In your own 
name ?” 

“ Of course. It would have been wrong to 
use another.” 

“Did the detective you employed accom- 
pany you ?” 

“ He did; else I should hardly have found 
this out-of-the-way hole—in which, sir, I 
am surprised to see you. ButI need not 
express surprise. Your decision of charac- 
ter and kindness of heart are well known to 
me.’ 

“My decision of character—yes; my 
kindness of heart—those are meaningless 
words in your experience of me. But the 
past can be atoned for.” 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, sir.” 

“‘My conscience answers. But it is not to 
speak of myself that I have come to-night. 
Is the detective who conducted you here 


| now in the house? I should like to speak to 
| him.” 
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“How unfortunate! It is but a few 
minutes since he left us. Had I known—” 

“But you did not know.” 

“No, indeed, sir.” 

“Did you disclose to Miss Parkinson the 
nature of your errand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What was her answer ?” 

“She was grateful, truly grateful.” 

“Was it your. intention to take her back | 
to her home to-night %” 

“Scarcely to-night. Early in the morn- 
ing, after she was calmer, and prepared to 
meet her father.” 

“She has a companion with her ?” 

It was this question which caused Mark 
Inglefield to suddenly recollect that Mr. 
Manners had seen Blooming Bess earlier in 
the day. Up to this point be had not given 
her a thought. 

“ Ah, yes, sir, a companion, who gave us | 
certain information when we paid our visit 
to Mr. Parkinson. It was a happy thought | 
of mine to take the poor girl with us; it 
would inspire Miss Parkinson with confi- | 
dence in me. Besides, sir, it would not 
have been proper for me to visit Miss 
Parkinson alone.” 

“ Shall I call her down to test the truth of 
your statements ?” 

“Surely, sir, you do not doubt me!” 

“T ask again, shall I call her down to test 
the truth of your statements ?” 

“Shall I go up and bring her down to | 
you?” 

“Tn order,” said Mr. Manners, “that you | 
may have time to concoct some story which 
you can prevail upon her to adopt, so that I 
may be the further deceived ?” 

“Sir, you wrong me,” stammered Mark | 





shall be my endeavour to atone. 


“Not one word. All your statements are 
false—in the present, as they have been in 
the past. It was you who stole Miss Par- 
kinson from her home last night, and the 
poor girl who is now with her was bought 
over by you. Be thankful that you are 
spared a visit from Mr. Parkinson. But 
for me you would be face to face with him, 
and would have had to answer for your 
crime. Mr. Inglefield, evil can be atoned 
for. For the evil I have done in the past it 
It. will 
be to your interest to come to the same 
resolve.” 

“Can nothing I can say convince you that 
you are doing me an injustice ?” 

“Nothing. So much has been revealed 
and made clear to me that only one course 
remains open to you, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“* Perhaps,” said Mark Inglefield, in a tone 
which he vainly strove to make defiant, 
“you will explain yourself ?” 

“T will do so. You will marry the girl 
you have brought to shame.” 

“JT, sir, I! It is a monstrous idea!” 

“Knowing you as I know you now, there 
is indeed something monstrous in it—and it 
may be that she will not give you the op- 
portunity of making atonement.” Mark 
Inglefield smiled scornfully. ‘There is a 
road,” pursued Mr. Manners, “out of evil, 


| and for a little while this road will be open 


to you. Turn your back upon it, and go 
forth into the world, a beggar! Enter it— 
with a purified heart, if you can—and I will 
make you recompense.” 

“You will fulfil the expectations you have 
always held out to me?” 

“No. My promise was given to a man of 








Inglefield. | honour, as I believed. I will not bring my 
“Mr. Inglefield,” said Mr. Manners, “let | tongue to utter what you have proved your- 
us throw aside the mask of treachery and | self to be. But I will give you a competence, 
deceit. Let us speak plainly to each other. | which my lawyers shall arrange with you. 
The questions I addressed to you were put | For myself, after this night I will never see 
for a purpose. Is it sufficiently explicit to | you again, nor shall you ever again darken 
you if I tell you that you have betrayed| my door. There is something more, and it 
yourself ?” /may weigh with you. For years past you 
“T do not understand you.” have transacted certain business matters for 
“That is not true. You understand me| me. I have not too closely looked into them. 
well enough, though yet you do not know | Refuse the offer I have made to you, and 
all I have resolved upon. It is I, not you, | they shall be searched into and examined, 
who will take Miss Parkinson to her father | with but one end in view — punishment. 
to-night. It is for you, not for me, to make | Accept it, and all that has passed between us 
an honest woman of her.” | in connection with these matters shall be 
Then, indeed, did Mark Inglefield know | buried for ever. You will know how best to 
that the game was up. | decide. I give you”—he took out his watch 
“If you are determined not to believe | —“ five minutes to decide. Your fate and 
what I say, sir , future are in your own hands.” 
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Then there was silence. With his back | contrary, it looked fresh and young. A new 
turned to Mr. Manners, Mark Inglefield. de-| and better life was before him. Mr. Love 
bated with himself. He knew that the | day, the good old book-man, kept purposely 
matters to which Mr. Manners referred would | away ; he would not intrude upon a meeting 
not bear investigation, and that he was in which he deemed had something sacred in it, 
danger of the criminal dock ; he knew that And indeed it had. Hearts that should 
Mr. Manners would show him no mercy. | never have been separated were united, and 
He shrugged his shoulders savagely, and said, love shone within the little room. 

“What do you call a competence ?” It was a humble meal, but the sweetest 

“Tt shall be decided between you and my | that Mr. Manners had tasted for years, 
lawyers at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon, | Nansie’s face was bright, and now and then 
by which time they will have received my | her lips were wreathed in happy smiles, and 
instructions. You have barely half a minute | now and then her eyes were filled with tears. 
to arrive at a decision. I am inexorable.” | And so, we leavethem. Flowers are blossom- 

“JT accept your offer,” said Mark Ingle-| ing; there is good in the future to be done. 
field. It may be, also, in the future, that Hester 

“You will find Miss Parkinson in her | Manners and Timothy Chance may come to 
father’s home. There must be no delay. | gether for weal or woe. Words have yet to 
Farewell.” | be spoken, but in their hearts love has already 

® * * * | found its nest. May their lives be as sweet 

At nine o’clock the following morning Mr. | and pure as the lives of Kingsley and Nan- 
Manners sat at breakfast with Kingsley, sie! There will be manna for the hungry, 
Nansie, and Hester. There were no traces | and light will be shed upon the dark spaces 
of fatigue on Mr. Manners’ face ; on the | of the east. 


THE END. 


MY ALPHABET. 
By CLARA THWAITES. 
Ca» of laughter at my knee, Weare children, poring o’er 
Wilt thou learn thy task with me ; Wisdom’s sweet and secret store ; 


Poet, scholar, seer and sage, All her treasuries are full, 
Thus and thus have conned the page. Be her scholars quick or dull. 


Long ago was set my task, Keys of knowledge in her hand 
Still I wonder, still I ask. Lead us into wonderland, 

If I any wiser be— While she whispers to her own, 

I but know my A, B, C. “We shall know as we are known.” 


We will scale the starry heights, Fragments of the mighty truth 
Plume our wings for highest flights, We are piecing in our youth ; 

We will soar! Not yet, not yet; Some triumphant, loving soul 

First we learn our Alphabet ! Makes a guess at God’s great Whole ! 


Letters twenty-six our range, While the ages onward roll, 
Wit and wisdom ring the change ; We shall marvel at the scroll, 
Symbols which a child may teach Alpha and Omega, —— set 

Unto highest lore may reach. As the world’s great Alphabet ! 
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ING to 
conventional 
moralists, the 
bee and the 
wasp are the 
industrious 
and idle appren- 
tices of insect 
life. 


the 

bee, 

working hard 

from morning 

to night, hav- 

ing no time to 

waste on idle 

little boys who 

want it to 

play with them, 

and spending 

2 its life in lay- 
ing up honey for the good little boys 
who love their books and never want to 
play. The wasp, on the contrary, is re- 
presented as an idle insect that goes 
about robbing industrious bees, and eating 
the ripest fruit in the garden and orchard 
for its own selfish gratification. According 


to the moralists in question, the wasp 
never 


“ Gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower ;” 

neither does it return to its home with its 
thighs laden with golden stores. Then, the 
bee is represented as a gentle, good-tempered 
insect, which never stings until it is assailed, 
| while the wasp is held up to detestation as 
an irascible, spiteful creature, always ready 
to take offence, and placing its chief joy in 
stinging good little boys who have never 
done it any harm. 

Again, the bee is said to be an unselfish 
insect, not working for itself alone but for 
the whole community, while the wasp thinks 
only of itself, and haunts our fruit trees 
merely for the purpose of satisfying its own 
gluttonous appetite. The real fact is that 
there is not a virtue which is possessed by 
the bee which is not equally attributable to 
the wasp, and there is no misdemeanour 
which is laid to the account of the wasp, 
of which the bee is not equally guilty. 

The wasp works every whit as hard as the 
bee does, and never wastes a moment in 
amusing itself. Like the bee, it spends the 
hours of daylight in searching for the food, 
which it will bring from great distances to 





its innumerable brothers and sisters ; and that 
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the food happens to be of such a character 
that man does not choose to rob the wasp’s 
nest of it as he robs the hive, is no fault of 
the wasp. Then, as we shall see, the wasp 
is no more spiteful than the bee, and like 
that insect, it never stings except in defence 
of itself or its nest. In either case, no blame 
is to be attached to it. 

A natural query now arises. What are 
wasps, and how shall we distinguish them from 
bees? Both insects belong to the important 
order of hymenoptera, the peculiarity of 
which is that all the wings are transparent, 
without being covered with hairs like those 
of the caddis-flies, or with scales like those 
of the butterflies, and that during flight, the 
upper and lower wings are united so as to 
look like two wings instead of four. This 
temporary junction is accomplished by a row 
of hocoklets upon the upper edge of the lower 
wings, which when the wings are spread for 
flight, hitch themselves into a stiff mem- 
branous fold on the lower edge of the upper 
wings. This structure divides the hymenop- 


tera from the dragon-flies, whose wings are 
always apart from each other. 

The reader has probably noticed that 
when a bee or wasp settles, all the four 
wings separate from each other. 


Those of 
the wasps have the peculiarity that when the 
insect takes to its feet, the lower wings are 
folded longitudinally, while those of the bees 
remain spread. There are other distinctions, 
but this is sufficient for our purpose. As is 
the case with the bees and ants, the wasps 
are divided into the solitary and social 
species. ws being limited, we must re- 
strict ourselves to the latter group. 

As with the bees and ants, the social wasps 
are essentially a nation of Amazons, the 
masculine element being only represented by 
a very limited number of individuals who 
only appear at one season of the year, and 
have but a very short life. The “rise and fall” 
of a wasp community is briefly as follows :— 

When the spring has thoroughly declared 
itself, a few large wasps may be seen abroad, 
uneasily flitting from place to place, and 
carefully investigating every yard of ground. 
These are the perfect females, the queens— 
mothers of the future nests, and their pro- 
ceedings are well worthy of investigation. 
These insects have passed the latter end of 
autumn, the whole of the winter, and the 
earlier days of spring in some safe retreat, 
plunged in that remarkable state of torpor, 
which is generally known by the name of 
“hibernation.” For this purpose they seldom, 
if ever, settle themselves in the nest to which 





they belong. Leaving the nest at the ap 
— of cold weather, they search for a 

ollow tree, a snug corner in an old outhouse, 
or similar spot, and there hang themselves up 
by their hooked claws until the time comes 
for them to emerge. Having found a con- 
venient spot, such as the deserted burrow of 
a field-mouse, the wasp enlarges the hole, and 
prepares it for her nest. Upon the upper 
portion or roof, if we may use the term, 
there is sure to be the root of some plant or 
shrub, and to this support the wasp attaches a 
strong footstalk, at the end of which are three 
shallow cells hanging with their mouths 
downwards. The cells are not more than one- 
tenth of an inch in length, and they and the 
footstalk are made of a very peculiar material. 

Having prepared the burrow, the wasp 
hunts about for some decaying wood, such 
as is mostly to be found on old posts and 
wooden fences. Having found some wood 
to her taste, she begins to rasp it into pieces 
with her jaws, tearing off the fibres and lay- 
ing them side by side. She then poursa 
drop of saliva on the little bundle and begins 
to masticate it, spreading it out, rolling it 
and remasticating it until she has reduced 
the fibres to the consistence of papier-maché. 
In fact, ages before man was created, the 
wasps made paper, and were in this respect, 
as well as in others, his precursors. She is so 
intent on her work that she takes no alarm 
when watched, and more than once I have 
viewed her proceedings through a magnifying 
glass without causing her to leave her task. 

With this material she makes the cells in 
question. Theyare very shallow, being only 
capable at first of containing a single egg, 
but the walls are gradually increased in pro- 
portion to the growth of the grubs or larve 
which are hatched from the eggs. Other 
cells are added round the original three, and 
it is worthy of notice that all the cells hang 
with their mouths downwards, so that the 
larve are fed from below. 

At first, the queen has to do all the work ; 
unlike the bee-queen, who never does any 
work, from the day of her emerging from 
her cell to that of her death, and merely 
deposits her eggs in the cells which the 
worker bees have built. 

After a time, the larve which are first 
produced pass into the pupal state, and are 
speedily developed into perfect wasps, which 
immediately assist their mother in carrying 
on the work of the nest. The natural result 
is, that as time goes on, the number of workers 
steadily increases, and in proportion to their 
increase the number of cells is multiplied, 
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until they form a flat comb, with the mouths 
of the cells all downwards, and not sideways, 
as is the case with the bees. 

Beneath this comb a second layer of cells 
is placed, suspended from the first comb by 
ilar of paper just like that by which the 

t cells are hung to the roof of the burrow. 
The second comb is larger than the first, and 
in order to make room for it, the wasps 
excavate the earth round it, always carry- 
ing the soil to some distance from the nest 
before dropping it. Layer after layer of 
comb is thus constructed, the wasps always 
leaving just sufficient space between them 
for the nurse wasps to pass while engaged in 
feeding the young. The reader may remember 
that in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” certain Laputan 
architects are mentioned who reversed the 
ordinary customs of architecture, and built 
their houses downwards, beginning with the 
roof. Swift was evidently unaware that 
this very mode of architecture has been 
adopted by the wasps from time immemorial. 

The central comb is always the largest, the 
remainder gradually decreasing in diameter, 
so as to give the nest a roughly globular shape. 

To us it may seem rather strange that the 
wasp grubs should pass their infancy while 
hanging with their heads downwards. But 
we may remember that with many spiders 
the attitude of rest is always with the head 
downwards, and that even the bats, which 
hold a very high rank among vertebrates, 
assume the same attitude when they com- 
pose themselves to sleep. 

The wasp’s nest isin fact the precursor of 
the many-storeyed houseof the civilised world. 
To the savage, the very notion that a house 
can consist of more than one storey is so 
opposed to all his ideas that scarcely any 
description can make him grasp it. A re- 
markable instance of this fact is narrated by 
a traveller in South Africa, who had lived 
with the native Kafir tribes. All their houses 
are simply circular huts made of flexible rods 


| 


introduced the blacksmith’s forge, the tur- 
ner’s lathe, and other appliances of civilisation, 
nothing impressed the natives so much as his 


| superhuman skill in building a two-storeyed 





house, and covering 
its upright walls 
with plaster made 
by burning coral. 
Yet, the many- 
storeyed house al- 
ready existed 
among the social 
wasps, being one of 
the many instances 
which show that all 
human inventions 
have their proto- 
types in nature. 

Now for another 
step in wasp archi- 
tecture. 

When the queen 
has built the three 
shallow cells, which 
are the foundation 
of the future comb, 
she protects them 
by constructing 
over them a sort of 
roof, shaped almost 
exactly like an um- 
brella, and made of 
the same material 
as the cells. As 
the comb increases 
in size, the roof is 
extended, and when 
the successive lay- 
ers of combs have 
been formed the 
edge of the um- 
brella is gradually 
enlarged until the 
entire nest is en- 
veloped in the pro- 


and grass, and looking like large bee-hives. | tecting cover. 
The traveller, who spoke their language, in | 
vain attempted to describe the wonders of | though it is not 


European architecture. 


This roof, al- 


The Kafirs could | made with the ex- 


form some conception of St. Paul’s Cathe-| ceeding care which 


dral, because it had a domed roof; but the | distinguishes 


the 


description of an ordinary English house, | cells, is very inter- 
With its straight sides, upright walls, succes-| esting to the ob- 


sive storeys, square windows, and angular | server, 


as the 


roof was quite out of the range of their com-| winged _artificers 


prehension. 

Some of my readers may remember that 
When John Williams (the “ Martyr of Erro- 
manga ”) settled among his dusky flock, and 


leave upon it the marks of the tools 
wherewith they work. I have already 
mentioned the manner in which the wasp 
masticates the wooden fibres, so as to 
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form them into a plastic substance. When 
she makes the cells she builds them up in 
the most careful manner, adding layer after 
layer to the edges, and waiting until one 
layer is dry before she adds another. But 
when she makes the roof she takes very little 
trouble about it, laying her fibre bundle on 
the required spot, and spreading it backwards 
and forwards with her jaws. It is easy by 
looking at a piece of the cover of a wasp’s 
nest to trace every load that the insect has 
brought home, and to see the part which it 
plays in the construction of the roof. 

The mode of architecture which is em- 
ployed by the wasp is of peculiar value to 
students of nature, as throwing much light 
upon the formation of the waxen cells con- 
structed by the hive bee. That the angles of 
the bee-cell are so mathematically correct 
that by their measurement an error in a 
book of logarithms was detected is a well- 
known fact. But a question naturally arose 
as to the means by which these angles were 
formed. Three theories have been advanced 
by way of solution of the problem. The first 
is that the bee, in forming the cell, is guided 
simply by instinct, such as teaches the silk- 
worm to spin its cocoon, the caddis to con- 
struct its dwelling from stones, leaves, straw, 
or shells, and the terebella to form its many- 
fringed tube from the débris of the sea. This 
theory, however, is too fanciful and mys- 
terious for a certain class of minds, and 
accordingly two theories, namely, “ opposite 
sculpture” and “equal pressure,” were put 
forward in order to meet the difficulty. 

According to the former of these theories, 
the bees first built a thick wall of solid wax, 
and then, arranging themselves on each side 
of the wall, began to scoop it out into hol- 
lows just large enough to receive their bodies, 
and then by continuing to scoop until each 
bee only left a thin partition between its own 
burrow and those which surrounded it, the 
result was that the form of the burrows 
became hexagonal! The second theory is 
founded on the well-known fact that if a 
number of cylinders formed of any soft 
material be pressed together, the cylinders 
are comer into hexagons. This pheno- 
menon is frequently seen when a few pounds 
of candles are made into a parcel and allowed 
to lie horizontally for any length of time in 
a warm room, the central candles becoming 
more or less hexagonal in form. According 
to this theory, which really is a very plausible 
one, the cells are originally cylindrical, but 
are converted into hexagons by the pressure 
of the cells which surround them. 





-_ 


Suppose, however, that we could produce 
examples of cells which cannot have been 
bored out of the solid material, and which 
have no surrounding cells by which they 
can have been squeezed into hexagons, it is 
evident that both these theories must fall to 
the ground. Such examples are found among 
the wasps. 

As we have seen, the first cells of a wasp 
nest are not bored out of solid material, but 
are built by degrees, fresh material being 
added to the edges in proportion as the 
inmates increase in size. Moreover, as the 
cell-layers are single, and not double, as in 
the bees, the theory of opposite sculpture is 
untenable. 

Mr. P. Smith points out another disproof 
of the sculpture theory : “ It isa fact worthy 
of notice that the cells in the foundation- 
comb of the nest of a social wasp are always 
among the smallest, if not the very smallest, 
to be found in the nest when it is completed, 
and these are constructed by one of the 
largest individuals in the community, namely 
the female—these cells being, in fact, too 
small even to admit of her head; proving 
that the walls are built up exteriorly, and 
not excavated.” 

A still stronger disproof is to be found in 
the nest of one of the exotic social wasps 
belonging to the genus Icaria. Its habits 
have been described by Mr. Horne in his 
essay upon the Hymenoptera of North- 
Western India. As is the case with most of 
the Icarias, the cells are set on a long foot- 
stalk, and without any protecting cover, the 
insect always placing the nest under shelter. 
Mr. Horne makes especial mention of the 
perfectly hexagonal form of its cells, and yet 
there is no solid material from which they 
could have been scooped, and there are no sur- 
rounding cells by which any pressure could 
have been exerted. 

An unfinished nest of this species, which 
may be seen in the Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington, affords a posi- 
tive proof that the wasp has built cells whose 
original form was hexagonal. In the nest 
in question only eight cells have been made, 
and some of them have not been finished. 
Two of them project far beyond the others, 
being only attached to each other by a single 
side. Yet, in both these cells there are six 
angles, each of them being as true and per- 
fect as if they had belonged to cells occupy- 
ing the centre of a large comb. The Icaria 
has clearly made hexagonal cells without 
any mechanical aid, and if a wasp can do s0, 
why should not the bee ? 
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Wasps’ Nest. 


By some of our British wasps, appro- | the winter, the bee lives in a torpid condi- 
priately called Tree Wasps, the nest, instead | tion, and awakens in the first warm days of 
of being made in the ground, is suspended spring. But with wasps only a few queens 
from the branch of a tree. These nests are | survive the winter, all the workers succumb- 
always small, seldom attaining a diameter of ing to the season which marks the term of 
two inches. In them, the outer covering their short lives. Moreover, just as bees 
envelops the cell-layers so completely that destroy the drones, so do the wasps destroy 
only a small aperture is left below for the | the undeveloped grubs, dragging them from 
passage of the insects. | their cells and dropping them at some dis- 
_ Wasps differ from the hive bee in one very | tance from the nest. 

m V— particular. During the whole of | The reader will now see that the wasp is 
—56 
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as much entitled to the epithet of “ busy’ 
as is the bee. It is quite as unselfish, never 
working for its own gratification. It does 
not store up a supply of food for the winter, 
because, as we have seen, all the inhabitants 
of the nest will be dead before the winter 
has set in. But, not the less does it collect 
food for the sake of others, and the fruit 
which it eats it stores temporarily in its 
crop, and brings it home as food for the 
young. The life of the hornet, which is the 
largest of our wasps, is much like that of the 
ordinary wasp, except that the insect gene- 
rally places its nest in a hollow tree, and is 
even more industrious, working not only by 
day but also by night, as long as the moon 
continues to shine. So that the hornet is even 
more “ busy ” than the much belauded bee. 





The popular idea that the wasp is a spite 
ful insect is without the least foundation. 
It never uses its sting except for defence, 
and moreover, it can, like the bee, recognise 
human beings and be on friendly terms with 
them. The late Mr. S. Stone lived in the so- 
ciety of wasps without being attacked by them. 
Mr. F. Smith also had wasp-nests at work in 
his room without suffering from them, while 
the story of Sir John Lubbock’s tame wasp 
is too familiar to need repetition. Wasps 
often enter my house at meal-times, and fly 
among us while they are hunting for food 
which they can take back to the wasp-babies 
at home. We are not afraid of them, never 
fight them, and though we are a tolerably 
large family, none of us has been stung by 
our winged guests, 





A WEDDING HYMN. 
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Te who hast promised Thy children to guide, 
Thou who dost cherish Thy mystical Bride, 

Come with the blessing Thy chosen ones claim ; 

Blessed be these whom we bless in Thy name. 


Bless them in loving, and teach them to be 
True to each other and faithful to Thee ; 
Bless them in living, for life is more sweet 
If all its treasures are poured at Thy feet. 


Bless them in keeping the vow that they make, 
Bless them in bearing the cross for Thy sake ; 
If the fine gold in the fire should be cast, 

Let it shine bright when the trial is past. 


Through the green pastures where waters are still, 
Call them to follow Thee, doing Thy will ; 

In the dark valley Thy light may they see, 
Darkness and light are alike unto Thee. 


Father of all, many mansions are Thine, 

Give them a place in Thy dwelling divine ; 
Sweet are the households of earth with their love, 
Sweeter by far is Thy kingdom above ! 
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CHRIST’S REFUSAL. 


A SERMON TO CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
By rue Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or Rocuzster. 


*# And‘one of the company said unto Him, Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. And he 
said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you! And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of 


covetousness.”—LvkeE xii. 13—15. 


p° these words astonish you? In their | 
courage, of course, and in the sincerity | 


that gleams through the courage, they are 


nature, to the questionings of a spirit that 
was not meant to be satisfied with mere 
animal gratification, God made man, and 


admirable. No vulgar self-seeker, no touter | speaking to man in His written word, is the 


for the shouts of the crowd, no demagogue, 
aiming to build his own fortunes on the ruins 
of a distracted society would so quickly, tren- 
chantly, needlessly have brushed out of his | 
path the snare laid for him, or would have | 
dared to cauterise with such a public and 
scathing rebuke the plausible cry of an ill- 
disguised selfishness. He would at least have | 
played with the question, and put it off for | 
a season with some honied words. About 
the wisdom of them, however, and their con- 
sistency with other sayings of His, some may 
be expected to demur. Did not He once say, 
“IT came not to send peace upon earth, but a 
sword”? How is it, that when the sword is 
put into His hand, He so quickly lets it drop, 
and sternly repudiates the duty of using it ? 
Did He not also say, “Give unto him that | 
asketh thee”? Well, here is a man who | 
comes to Him, asking for justice, certainly | 
expecting sympathy ; and the great Teacher 
Whose one claim on the world’s conscience 
was, that He had come to set up a Kingdom 
of righteousness, will not even listen to him, 
but curtly dismisses him as if he had no 
right to come at all. 

Surely, however, you see how all this hap- 
pened. Christ welcomed that opportunity 
for emphatically declaring the principle which 
underlies the Divine government always and 
everywhere, that whatever men can do for 
themselves with the capacities and instru- 
ments given to them, they are left to do for 
themselves in their own time and way. God 
will neither interfere, nor hurry, nor mend. 
Nay, even if there are long ages of waiting, 
and a dismal twilight still lingers over vast 
tracts of the world’s surface, and we, with all 
our vauntings about progress, are still in the | 
swaddling clothes of an inchoate civilisation, | 
itis better in the end that human progress 
should be coincident with human effort. God 
will justify Himself at last. What, however, 
man cannot discover, or procure, or effect 
himself, God will and does interpose to give 
him. To the deepest aspirations of his higher 











answer. 

But there is also a department of human. 
life and activity in which God works with 
man, and so there is a share for both. Here 


| again both our wisdom and our safety will 


be found, in recognising our responsibility 
for our own share, and in ascertaining the 
limits and boundaries of it. Otherwise we 
shall be waiting for God to do what He 
intends us to do; forgetting that He will never 
consent to condone the indolence which some 
of us choose to call by the fine name of 
faith. 

Now, here it is that Christ’s sentence is so 
vital and supreme a guide for the difficulties 
of our social existence. This day, as eighteen 
centuries ago, there rises up to heaven a 
great murmur of voices, tremulous with the 
keen anguish of an absorbing, and even 


| bitter, earnestness, and what it says is: 


“Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. He has got 
all of it, that cannot be just. He has more 
than he needs, which cannot be intended. 
When I ask him for some of it, he will not 
give it me ; so I come to thee to take it from 
him by force.” 

Observe Christ’s answer. His method 
and the reason of it are at the root of all I 
have to say to you to-night, of all that any 
one can ever say on the subject, who recog- 
nises Him as Lord, and accepts His word 
for law. 

His answer, you observe, contains a ques- 
tion, a warning, and an apophthegm. The 
question implies an almost stern surprise 
that such a request should have been made. 
“What have I to do with such duties as 
these? It is no business of mine to settle 
law-suits, or to arbitrate in family quarrels, 
or to assume interference in the affairs of 
daily life. Not indeed that I have no in- 
terest in such difficulties, for my sympathy 
covers the entire area of human experience. 
Nor that I limit myself to saving the soul 
and neglecting the body. My salvation is 
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meant to cover both, and one cannot really | 
be saved without the other, and in some 
cases it is the body that must be saved first. 
But this is a task in which we have a joint, 
and yet a separate share ; and we must keep 
our shares separate. Yours is the mechanical, 
the outside share in government and legisla- 
tion, and jurisprudence, and police and 
economy. Mine is internal, in the purify- 
ing of the conscience, in the regeneration of 
the moral nature, in the subjection of the 
will, in the healing instincts of charity. 
Mine, moreover, must come first. If it does 
not come first, yours will only breed con- 
stant and inevitable disappointment. Your 
laws and schemes, and systems, will prove 
but skin-deep remedies ; and like the withes 
and bands on sleeping Samson, will snap in 
a moment, when the spasm of the passion 
comes on you, and the will is without 
control.” 

Besides, it is not circumstances that make 
a man’s worth, it is character ; and character 
is distinct from circumstances, though it 
must be affected by them. Your brother 
may be richer than you, and yet a better 
man than you. You may be poorer than 
your brother, and yet a worse man. There 
may be selfishness in wishing to acquire, as 
well as in wishing to retain ; there may be as 
much greediness in getting as in keeping. 
Hardness is bad, and envy is bad. “Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness,” which is 
every man’s snare. Not in meat and drink, 
not in houses and lands, not in great place | 
and stately service, docs man’s true life con- 
sist. The true life consists simply in truth 
and charity, in knowing God, and in loving 
our neighbour as ourselves. 

We meet to-night, my friends, as English 
citizens, and also as English Churchmen, to 
survey without passion, exaggeration, or de- 
spair, the social condition of our wage-earning 
classes, and to inquire if there is anything 
we can do, whether as individuals, or asso- 
ciated with others (besides easy unctuous 
talk over it), to make life brighter, duty 
easier, home purer, hope braver, and self- 
respect more possible for the millions. It is 
something, of course, that we should be 
gravely penetrated. with a sense of the 
vastness of the need. It is something also 
to be filled with that ‘“ Divine discontent,” 
which, as history teaches us, God’s Spirit 
is wont to stir in men when He means to 
free and bless them, and which His own 
inspired word, whether by prophet, or 
psalmist, or evangelist, or apostle, has con- 
tinually and successfully evoked. But for 








the Bible; would there be liberty, or com- 
passion, or justice left in the earth? To- 
night, too, by special invitation, I come 
among you to try to contribute at least a 
word of sympathy, possibly a mite of advice, 
for the profoundly interesting work you have 
in hand, representing, though unworthily, a 
Church, which, though she must not, cannot 
take sides, for she belongs to all, and must 
be just to all, has in turn, now to this class, 
now to that, a message from God to men, 
which she must declare with gentleness, and 
yet with courage. If in what I have to say 
this evening I am not careful to mingle my 
words with too many sugar-plums, you will, 
at least, see that it is only out of an abundant 
respect. We owe each other many things— 
kindness, courtesy, sympathy, justice, but 
before everything else in the world—truth. 
Modern society in England, though un- 
speakably better off than when Queen Victoria 
began to reign fifty-one years ago, is still no 
doubt in a complicated and unsatisfactory 
condition. Its glaring contrasts are scan- 
dalous, and the gulf which yawns between 
the two zones of enormous wealth and de- 
grading poverty must, if not wisely bridged 
over, presently generate a tornado, which, 
when the storm clears away, may leave a 
good deal of wreckage behind. In every 
great community there is a vast mass of 
hopeless and almost inevitable destitution, 
which no statesmanship can greatly mitigate, 
and which is not likely to disappear till fallen 
human nature is changed. ‘There is also 
much dull and dumb misery, which chiefly, 
through the competition in wage-earning 
labour of the cheapest type, just contrives 
existence, can be hardly said to live, for it 
knows nothing, hardly hopes to know any- 
thing of recreation, or change, or society, or 
joy. It plods on wearily, cheerlessly ; the 
old domestic tie between employer and em- 
ployed seems gone, and an organized ma- 
chinery of human hands and feet grinds on 
in its place. 
“ The millions suffer still and grieve, 
And what can helpers heal, 
With old-world truths, they half believe, 
For woes they wholly feel ? 
And yet, they have such need of joy, 
And joy, whose grounds are true, 
And joy, which should each heart employ, 
As when the past was new. 
Martrnew ARNOLD. 
Out of this great abyss of struggling lives, 
sorrowful complaints, bitter imprecations, 
what the Psalmist in one place has pa- 
thetically called the “deep sighing of the 
poor,” in another “the ery of the poor 
destitute,” has, in combination with other 
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elements, slowly shaped itself into a concrete 
expression or movement, which the spirit of 
the time loosely describes as Socialism. 
This Socialism, which it is impossible to 
define, because every one has his own notion 
about it, is for some an aspiration, for others 
an organization ; in one aspect is a conspiracy 
of those who do not possess against those who 
do; in another aspect is a confederacy of 
those who feel that they ought to be better 
off than they are, and who reasonably mean 
to try to become so. Whatever we may 
think about it, this, all thoughtful and just 
persons must admit, that the facts, and the 
discontent, and the methods, and the pur- 
poses which are behind it, are not to be 
dismissed with a few haughty or flippant 
words, unless some day we are prepared to 
settle with them in a very ugly and 
abrupt fashion. They claim to be listened 
to, they expect and deserve a reply. Let us 
for a moment, then, glance at the recent 
history of the movement, with the remedies 
proposed for it, noticing, on the threshold, | 
two at either extremity of the problem only | 
to dismiss them with the contempt that 
they deserve. 

One is the dream of an equal division of 
property, a folly which would hardly suit 
those who wish to rise rather than fall, is 
utterly at variance with the hard facts of 
the universe, would instantly cut the sinews 
of that personal ambition which moves the 
world (and of which it is just as base to have 
too little, as perilous to have too much), 
would also paralyze that personal elevation 
and self-improvement which it is the aim of 
areasonable Socialism to promote. Bersier, 
in his magnificent sermon on this very text, 
observes, “There is indeed a legitimate 
equality before the law, and before God, 
with Whom is no respect of persons ; outside 
it does not exist—could it exist, it would be 
a crushing and intolerable injustice.” 

The other method—remarkable chiefly for 
its wickedness—is that of Bakunin and his 
School—to ameliorate society by destroying 
it. “ All political and authoritative states 
must disappear. The only way to make 
them disappear is by force employed without 
truce, and without mercy.” “He has only | 
one aim, one science—destruction. For | 
that, and nothing else, he studies mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, and sometimes medicine. 
He despises and detests existing morality.” 
If men publicly declare themselves to be the 
wolves of the human race, they must expect 
to be treated as wolves. When they are 
caught, they will disappear. 














Socialism as a study, or if you so like to 
call it, as a science, has had its root and 
growth in German soil ; though its organi- 
zation, initiated in the now extinct “ Inter- 


/ national,” has dispersed itself over Europe. 


The four most eminent and capable expo- 
nents of it are Marx, Lassalle, Rodbertus, 
and Wagner. Each takes up his own para- 
ble, and presses his own panacea, Mara, a 
Christian Jew, chiefly discusses capital, 


| which he holds to be the result of spoliation, 


and further declares that the capitalists must 
be broken and destroyed before the just 
claims of labour can be satisfied. Lassalle, a 
German of fascinating personality, and ro- 
mantic history, and with an enthusiasm 
which captivated such different men as 
Prince Bismarck and Bishop Ketteler, Hum- 
boldt and Heine, found his principal foe in 
wages. It was his firm conviction that the 
working man has no chance of bettering his 
condition so long “as the iron law of wages 
stands in his way.” His idea, surely a good 
one if it could be made practicable, was that 
capital and labour should cease to make war 
on each other. Wise in declaring the de- 


| velopment of co-operative societies to be the 


true remedy, he was, I think, unwise and 
unstatesmanlike in demanding that the capi- 
tal for starting them should be provided by 
the State. Rodbertus, again a German, the 
acknowledged champion of what is called 
State Socialism, admits that we cannot dis- 
pense with capital ; he also declines to sup- 
press rent for land, or interest for money. 
But he thinks to find a supreme remedy in 
the systematic management of all industries 
by the State, which should not at first own 
but administer ; by which (say, five hundred 


| years hence), through a scheme of compul- 
sory profit sharing, a certain ideal standard 


of wages might be reached. Wagner, again 
a German, and a still more elaborate expo- 
nent of the State Socialist plan, holds (as 
Mr. John Rae informs us) that the chief aim 
of the State should be to alter the national 
distribution of wealth in favour of the la- 
bouring class, by nationalising so far as pos- 
sible the land, throwing on the government all 


| the great means of communication and trans- 


port, guaranteeing for private as well as for 
public works the continuous employment of 
the labourer, both by a compulsory system 
of paying wages as a percentage of the gross 
profit earned, and by limiting hours of 
labour, establishing a system of public in- 
surances against accident, sickness, and age, 
and using the public taxation to mitigate the 
inequalities of wealth resulting from the pre- 
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sent commercial system in favour of the 
wage-earning class. It surely needs no divin- 
ing rod instantly to detect the fallacies in all 
these statements, and to recognise the not 
inconsiderable measure of solid truth which 
underlies them. To denounce capital is child’s 
talk. Capital is the leverage of the world ; 
and to destroy it, would mean to create a 
gratuitous famine of all that fills, and adorns, 
and develops, and sustains human life and 





energy. To claim for labour all the profits 
of enterprise, and to give to capital none of 
them, is not only to discourage those fertil- 
ising and expanding activities which redeem 
mankind from barbarism, but to compel the | 
question, in what labour really consists. Is 
it only the work of the muscles, and the 
back, and the arm—the least noble parts of 
man ; or is it also the product of the brain, 
and of the life’s maturing and accumulating | 
experience, and of the past efforts of the busy | 
years, and of the mighty and ever-increasing | 
possibilities springing from the thoughts and | 
discoveries of the dead ? 
Twelve months ago I was threading my | 
way through an archipelago of lovely islands, | 
which protects the coast of North-West Ame- | 
rica from the storms of the North Pacific 
Ocean. One day (it was in the territory of 
Alaska) we stopped at a place called Jumeau ; 
and some of us visited a recently discovered 





gold mine. Was the muscular strength of . 


the hundreds of brawny arms engaged in that 
mining work, the only factor in the produc- | 
tion of the gold, the only activity that justly 
claimed its recompense? Surely not. The 
exploiter who first discovered the mine, the 
inventor of the quartz-crushing machine, 
without which the mine would be useless, | 
the steam-ship company which fetches away 


It is also a stupid sort of helplessness to 
decry competition. It is the prevailing Jaw 
of organized life; among men it is the in- 
evitable and useful battle of brain, and muscle, 
and skill, and invention, and resource, and 
even character. While it may be perfectly 
true that cheapness is not the only thing to 
be aimed at, or even the best thing, it is in 
the end for the benefit of the consumer, if 
not always of the producer. Cheap food, 
cheap clothes, cheap locomotion, cheap edu- 
cation, all tend to save the nation’s money, 
and if they were suddenly to become dear 
again there might be revolution. Some no 
doubt suffer ; we would mitigate their suifer- 
ing as much as possible ; but the majority 
are vastly the gainers. 

As for Government interference, depend 
upon it England will have as little of it as 
possible, and England is right. There are 
some things we have a right to expect from 
Government, and we are by degrees getting 
them. Sanitation, education, air, light, water. 


| There are other things we do not want from 


the Government, and we are not likely to 
get them. For Government too much to 
meddle in tinkering our social problems 
would be an audacious and impertinent pe- 
dantry, which would stir contempt, if not 
breed rebellion. It is our pride that we 
govern ourselves, and we have no desire to 
go back into the cradle, and to wear a pina- 
fore, and to be fed with a spoon. 

There are, however, more excellent methods 
than this. Land has, of course, its attractions 
for those who have never tried to maintain 
themselves by it. There ought to be, there will 
be, additional facilities for purchasing it in 
small allotments ; but I am not very hopeful 
of its proving much of a help to us in Eng- 


the ore, conveys the labourers, and insures | land. This land hunger is, I suspect, likely 
the provision, the constant vigilance and su-| to find itself sitting down to a Barmecide's 
pervision of the fertile and active brain which | banquet. And is there a more toil-worn, 
plans and manages all—are hardly to be | sordid creature in all civilised Europe than 
counted for nothing, and to have no share in | an agricultural French peasant ? Over-popu- 
the profits, which but for them could never | lation is without controversy one of the great 


-have been. | difficulties of our time, and emigration is one 


The laws of supply and demand are in-| of the remedies for it. It has its drawbacks, 
exorable—you cannot defy them ; and if you | for if our best folks emigrate, it is letting 
attempt to evade them, you create worse | our very heart’s blood flow out. Our worst, 
evils in their place. A wage that will not | whom we are not careful to keep, who is 
keep soul and body together is indeed a cruel | anxious toreceive? Moreover, I always feel 
disaster ; we ought to have sympathy with | that emigration should be suggested with 


those who suffer from it ; and one branch of | much tact. If a working-man were to say 


the Legislature is now carefully considering 
how what is called the “sweating system,” 
mainly produced by excessive competition in | 
an inferior class of labour, can be best met 

and remedied. 





to me, “I don’t want to leave my native 
land. Why should I be forced to leave it ? 
I claim that it be made possible for me to 
live and prosper in it,” I am not sure I 
should be ready with my answer. Never- 
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theless, to hundreds of thousands a new | religious one; inculcated in the doctrine of 
world has been a new life; and on the other | Christ, and fortified by His promises, and 
side of the ocean, for the first time on a| inspired by His example, and facilitated by 
sombre and crushed history the sun has | His grace. 


to shine. The Co-operative method, not,| The philanthropist has his kindly and 
indeed, with Government to smother it, but | well-meant remedies, the spirit of which, in- 


to protect it from disaster and fraud, is the 
true salvation of the industrial future. It 
stimulates interest, it encourages thrift, it 
promotes the social principle, it equitably 
apportions profit, and if judiciously developed 
and worked on right economical principles, 
it may in another generation have greatly 
transformed the condition of the industrious 
and self-helping thousands. By the co-ope- 


rative method, I do not merely mean earn- | 


deed, he borrows from religion, and applies 
with more or less of success. 

We cannot do without him ; but usually 
he hardly goes deep enough; and while he 
does some good, for which we are grateful, 
it is mixed, imperfect, and transitory. The 
philosopher has nothing to preach to us but 
the survival of the fittest. He stands on 
the bank of the river, with a bland interest 
watches the wearied swimmers struggling 





ing interest from a united capital, which | with the waves. The weak, the despairing, 
would not help those who have no capital to | the frail throw up their arms and sink. 
offer ; but—a very different and much more | Only the fishes are the better for it. The 
important thing—from associated labour. | strong few swim to land, and are the future 
At this moment there are in England twelve | of the race. The Christian, though in pro- 
hundred and eighty-one co-operative societies | portion to his Christianity he is full of an 
firmly established, having eight hundred and | intense sympathy, is no pessimist. He hears 
thirty thousand members, transacting busi- | his Master calling him, and he passes it on 
ness during the last year of more than | to his brethren, “Arise, get thee up, why 


£9,000,000, having an average profit of 30 | liest thou on thy face?” We leave pessi- 





per cent. Of co-operative societies, however, 
where the profits of production are divided, 
the capital represented is only £208,800, 
and the amount of business done only 
£345,000. Indeed, unless there is a suffi- 
ciency of skilled capacity and financial expe- 
rience among the working classes themselves 
personally to superintend and work such 
associations, it might be a disastrous mistake 
to start them too rapidly and so to risk 
bankruptcy. This fact, moreover, is impor- 
tant—that there is abundant capital in the 
possession of the working classes for this 
object, without going to Government for it. 
At the end of 1886 the total amount re- 
ceived by Trustees of Savings Banks, includ- 
ing Government Stock held for depositors, 
amounted to £47,646,123, which, with the 
addition of £52,074,387 in the Post-Office 
Savings Bank, represents as near as pos- 
sible a hundred millions of money, most of 
it presumably belonging to the labouring 
classes, and applicable of course, at will, for 
investment at a higher rate of profit. 

But the last and best counsel I have to 
give you, one more proper to my office, and 
less open to that reasonable yet keen criti- 
cism, which we must look for, when we 
presume to speak about difficulties which all 
recognise, none can remedy, is to remind 
you of what I said at the beginning, that 
the thorough and initial and unfailing re- 
medy for individual or community is the 





| mism to those who scoff at God. 

To all those who desire to approach the 
| question on Christian principles I have a 
| brotherly word to say. You are right to 
| feel that this great social problem must be 
| faced, not run away from ; you are right in 
| hoping that you may have something to con- 
| tribute towards the solution of it, by discus- 
sion and sympathy and co-operation and ex- 
ample. You are right in hoisting the flag of 
| the Church of God, in recognising that it is 
| at once her duty and her privilege, nay, the 
| final end of her existence, to listen to those 
notes of human anguish, to put out a long 
arm to those who are struggling in the pit, 
to help to get them out of their misery. 
You are right in thinking that it is better to 
make occasional mistakes in attempting this 
noble duty, than never to make any, in 
basely and feebly putting it away. You are 
right in your conviction that all Christian 
people should be salt and light to the suffer- 
ing millions, and that as opportunities offer, 
they should endeavour to make the world in 
which they move happier, nearer to God. 
I don’t think you would be right in any pro- 
posal to weaken the National Church by de- 
priving her of her material resources, which 
were bequeathed by faithful benefactors in 
long past times, and which are as much her 
property as law and equity can make them 
to be. They could hardly be used in a better 
cause, or, perhaps, on the whole by better 
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men. You would be wrong, I think, any- 
how premature, in punishing wealth by ex- 
ceptional taxation. Capital is accumulated 
income, and to discourage accumulation is to 
cripple enterprise. Once more, I think you 
would err, should you be tempted to use 
words of bluster and invective against those 
in authority. Should they need rebuke or 
correction, they are quite certain to g t their 
full share of it; but it is hardly suitable 





ing at Havre in 1880, “one day of rest in 
the week” is at once your inheritance and 
your self-protection—by the time the young 
men among us to-night are grey-headed, all 
that is true and honest and pure and reason. 
able in Socialism may have become incor. 
porated into the moral inheritance of the 
people at large and far on the road to a just 
triumph. Let no one be scared by the word, 


/no one ashamed of the effort, no one daunted 


that it should come from you. It saps| by the task. “To study schemes proposed 
loyalty, it vastly prejudices your own | for redressing the social balance, to welcome 


motives and efforts with the public at large ; | 


it tempts bystanders to suppose that you are 
covering a forced retreat from an unsafe 
path under the smoke of stage artillery ; it 
does not hurt, hardly for a moment trouble, 
those against whom they are spoken, but it 
sours and ruffles your own better nature, 
and fills your best friends with regret. 

In conclusion, there is every reason for 
hope and faith ; but remember, Patience is 
the queen of virtues. The world was not 
made in a day, and it cannot be mended in a 
generation. There issuch a thing as a noble 
impatience ; but it is a rash folly that by 
premature and hasty expedients indefinitely 
retards a noble crusade. The public con- 
science is stirred: keep it stirred. The ex- 
tension of the franchise has placed in the 
hands of the millions the protection of their 
own interests. I for one believe that they 
will not be unworthy of so great a trust, 
and that the consciousness of having a share, 
if ever so small, in the government of the 
great British empire will gradually widen 
the area of their interests and elevate the 
ideal of their life. We are moving, I say, 
steadily moving, moving perhaps as fast 
as it is safe to move; and if the great 
mass of the English people will but remember 
how much both their prosperity and their 
happiness are in their own power, that thrift 
is the secret of a nation’s wealth, and self- 
restraint of its moral greatness ; that if the 
individual makes the home, the home makes 
the people ; and that to borrow the remark- 
able rule, the first rule of the National Con- 
gress of the Evolutionist Collectivist meet- 





the good which may be found in the aims 
and operations of any, and to devise methods, 
whether by legislation or by social combina- 
tions, or in any other way for a peaceful 
solution of the problems without violence or 
injustice, is one of the noblest pursuits of those 
who strive to follow in the footsteps of Christ.” 
These words from the pastoral letter of the 145 
Anglican bishops of the late Lambeth Con- 
ference, I leave with you, to stir and en- 
courage you in your work. But above 
everything else, remember that you call 
yourselves Christians, that only Christ’s pre- 
cepts, Christ’s methods, Christ’s example do 
you profess to follow. Do not let the poli- 
tical side of your guild overshadow the 
religious side. But for Christianity our con- 
dition would be intolerable. It is the faith 
and precepts of Christ that furnish the only 
true equipoise and compensation for the 
inevitable rigidity of human laws, and the cor- 
rection of the universal human selfishness. Be 
a great and growing Brotherhood, wherever 
you go, representing Christ, loving Christ, 
recommending Christ, by life, by speech, by 
sympathy, by sacrifice, never despising a 
soul for which He suffered, never despairing 
of a soul which He can love; and then you 
will help men to believe the grand but hard 
paradox, “ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is 
the kingdom of Heaven;” and for your- 
selves seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, you shall find all other 
things added unto you.* 


* Those who are acquainted with Laveleye’s Socialism of To- 
Day will observe how much I am indebted to that most in- 
teresting volume. 
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STEADFAST LOOKING. 








“ Steadfastly look to the end.” 


) a the reach, how infinite, 
Of the spirit’s steadfast sight, 
Far across long miles of night, 
To gleam beyond. 


When this world is bright and gay, 

Cloudless sunlight on his way, 

Man may see a brighter ray 
Shining still beyond. 


Sunny singers take their wing, 
Falling leaves drear winter bring ; 
Steadfast he can hope and sing 
Of the months beyond, 


Storms may rage and thunders peal, 

Terror-stricken mountains reel ; 

To his heart sweet comforts steal 
From a peace beyond. 


Lone, for faithless friends he grieves, 
Loving, wounds for love receives ; 
Still he steadfastly believes 

Joy will come beyond. 


Bitterness of sin may be— 

Yet, through sight of Calvary, 

Strength he gains for victory ; 
Sees its crown beyond. 
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Sinking on his dying bed, 

Steadfast in what Jesus said, 

He is not discomforted ; 
There is life beyond. 





Lord! how wonderful we be 
By that immortality, 
Which beyond this earth can see 
That bright land beyond. 
M. H. 





A HARD LOT. 
By tue RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


HE idea of a woman honestly and | sneeringly, “very sorry, I dessay. Yer a 
gravely wishing that she were ten or a| bustin’ with it, ain't yer? We knows all 
dozen years older than her actual age would | about fellers like you bein’ sorry for the 
no doubt be regarded as a humorous notion | poor. Yer sorry—in yer ‘art. That's it, 
in upper or middle class circles. But a/ain’t it? Sounds well, don’t yer know, and 
thing that may be fun to the well-to-do may | costs nothing; but are you sorry in yer 
be a serious matter with the poor, and there | pocket? That’s the way to put it; can you 
are certain “conditioning circumstances” of | toe the mark on that line ?” 
poverty, as it affects the poorer of the poor,| ‘Oh, if a gentleman had to be sorry in 
which lead to women sincerely entertaining | his pocket for every man he met that hap- 
and expressing the apparently strange wish | pened to be out of work,” interrupted the 
just spoken of. As illustrating how some | labourer laughingly, but with an evident in- 
among the struggling poor really live—or | tention to “stall off” the loafer, “he'd need 
as they themselves would put it, linger—a | to be all pocket.” 
prosaic account of a case of the kind will} At this point I would have passed on, 
perhaps prove interesting. | leaving the corner men to have the discus- 
Being out and about in my district all day | sion to themselves, but as I was about to 
and every day, I am of course pretty well ‘move the last speaker suddenly stepped 
known by sight, and among others to whom | forward and barred my way. 
I am thus known are the “cornermen” of} ‘Excuse me stopping you,” he said; “but 
the district, who are themselves a good deal | if you don’t object I will give you a ‘real 
in the street. The popular impression with | straight tip,’ though when I spoke to you a 
respect to corner men is that they are loafers' minute ago I wasn’t thinking of what I’m 
or roughs ; and that numbers of them belong | going to tell you now. I asked you if you 
to the loafer or rough classes is undoubtedly | could put me on to a job, and I want a job 
but too true. But that is not always or ne-| badly enough, goodness knows, but there 
cessarily the case. Taken as a body the | are others a lot worse off than I am and less 
corner men are a mixed lot, numbers of | able to take care of themselves. I had a 
them really being what all of them profess— | fairish breakfast this morning, and though I 
to outsiders—to be, namely, labouring men | shan’t be able to have a square meal in the 
out of employment, but willing to work and | way of dinner, I know that the missus will 
anxious to obtain work to do. Labourer! manage a bit of something extra for tea. 
and loafer alike, however, the corner men, | My credit is good for a little food, and I 
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when gathered together at their corners are 


given to “ chaff” passers-by, and the passers- | 


by, if they are wise, will take the chaff in 
good part, if it is at all within the limits of 
becoming mirth. One day, on coming upon 
a group of corner men assembled at a 
favourite rendezvous of theirs, I was greeted 
by one of the group with, “ Well, guv’nor, 
can you put us on to a job of work this 
morning?” The speaker was unknown to 
me, but it was evident at a glance that he 
belonged to the labouring and not the loaf- 
ing section of corner men, and I answered, 
“Tam sorry to say I can’t.” 

“Sorry!” broke in one of the loafers 


shall have to be more unlucky than I have 
ever been before if I don’t get into work 
again before my credit is run out. For 
though I say it as shouldn’t, there ain’t any- 
thing in the way of work that a willing arm 
and heart may do that I’m afraid to tackle, 
or won't jump at when I get a chance; and 
them as knows me knows that when I am 
in work I ain’t ungrateful to those as have 
stood by me when I was out—lI pays up. 
So, in or out, me and mine are safe for shelter 
and a meal. I tell you all this about my- 
self so that you may understand that I 


| have a little room to be sorry for others ; for 
| there are some that will tell you that every 
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poor person has quite enough to do to look 
after themselves, not that I mean to say you 
are one such.” 

“T think I may safely say that I am not,” 
[put in. “Iam a firm believer in the kind- 
ness of the poor to the poor; I ought to be ; 
[have seen that kindness exhibited a thou- 
sand times in thought, and word, and deed.” 

“ Just so,” said the labourer with a faint 
smile ; “and but too often one can only try 
to be kind in word: that is why I am speak- 
ing to you now. You may be able to lenda 
helping hand, though I can’t. Do you know 
where I live?” 

“T do not,” I replied. 

“ Well, I live at 37, -—— Road.” 

I felt rather surprised at hearing the ad- 
dress given, and probably my face indicated 
as much, for the man went on, 

“T daresay that is hardly the kind of street 
you thought to have heard named ; not the 
kind of street, you know, where you'd expect 
to find a case of slow starvation. Of course 
it is a highly respectable street, take it alto- 
gether, but it is a good deal more mixed than 
perhaps even you are aware of. There are 


some in it whose houses are their own, and | 


there are plenty of clerks or mechanics who 
keep a whole house, or nearly a whole house, 
to themselves ; but some of the other houses 
—and ours is one—are let off to very poor 
people. Respectable poor people, mind you; 
poor people, that is, who respect themselves, 
who don’t make a song or a show of their 


poverty ; don’t go about dressed in rags or 


disguised in dirt, or make a trade of charity 
hunting—the sort of poor that because they 
ain't ragged and dirty many people can’t be- 
lieve to be poor. Well, in a room of the 
house I live in there is a poor widow of this 
stamp, and she and her child, a little girl of 
eleven, are fairly down to starvation point, 
and unless some one gives them a lift, at 
starvation point they will remain—so long as 
they can hold out, that is, though that will 
not be very long; so far as the mother is 
concerned, at any rate. Her name is Mrs. 
W— ; if you like to see her and judge for 
yourself, you can easily make a reason for 
calling.” 

Later the same day I did make occasion to 
visit the woman. It was after school hours 
when I made my call, and the child, as well 
as the mother was at home. They had but 
the one apartment, which served them as 
living, eating, and sleeping room. It was 
scantily furnished, but clean and tidy, and 
to an “ olfactory sense” trained to discrimi- 
nate in such matters it was evident that it 





was kept more freely “aired” than is gene- 
rally the case with single-room tenements. 
The mother and child were also clean and 
tidy in appearance, and better dressed than 
I had expected to find them. The latter 
circumstance I guessed—and as I knew later 
guessed rightly—was due to the fact that 
their dresses were the cast-off garments of 
better-off people which the mother had 
altered, and “made down” to suit herself 
and her child. Though the labourer had 
spoken in bitterness of spirit when he sug- 
gested that people were inclined to be hard 
of belief as to the existence of the extreme 
degrees of poverty unless associated with 
dirt and squalor, there was something in 
what he had said. There are cases in which 
it requires the appreciation of an expert to 
be assured of the presence of poverty in its 
direr forms, and this was such a case. As I 
have said, the room and its inmates were 
alike clean and tidy. To the uninitiated 
the “surroundings” might not have been 
obtrusively suggestive of absolute want, but 
the essential evidence of a starving condition 
was there nevertheless. The woman pre- 
sented the indescribable though unmistak- 
able appearance that comes of slow starva- 
tion. The hollow cheeks, the sunken eyes, 
the pallid complexion and whitened lips, the 
feeble gait, the weakened voice, the laboured 
breathing, the cold perspiration induced by 
slight exertion, or “ breaking out” without 
exertion—all the signs that tell of slow 
starvation were there; and they are signs 
that no “malingerer” can successfully imi- 
tate. The child was not so emaciated as the 
mother, still her appearance was suggestive 
not only of privation in the present, but also 
of feebleness of constitution in the future, as 
a result of present privation. It could not 
be said with literal truth that they were 
wiinout bread, for they had part of a small 
loaf in their cupboard at the time of my 
visit. But they had nothing but bread, and 
for months they had subsisted almost entirely 
upon bread. Bread and weak tea for break- 
fast ; bread, with occasionally a little treacle, 
for the child, and a “scrape” of cheap butter 
for the mother, for dinner; and bread and 
weak tea again in the evening. Now it is 
true physically, as well as spiritually and 
metaphorically, that we cannot live (and 
maintain health) by bread alone. In this 
instance the want of variety in, even more 
than the insufficient quantity of, the diet was 


telling its tale, especially upon the child. 


For her the bread had lost its savour. She 


| could no longer eat it with appetite; could 
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only “get it down” at all by an effort, and 
could only be induced to make the effort by 
the coaxing of her mother. As a conse- 
quence, she as well as the mother had grown 
thin, and pale, and weak, and sad of coun- 
tenance. 

That the story of this poor widow’s life 
should be an entirely commonplace one was 
perhaps its most tragic feature. It was a’ 
story the material points of which could be | 
found repeated ten-thousand-fold in the 
short and simple annals of the poor. Her 
husband, a journeyman tailor, had died when 
their little girl was but two months old, and 
though he had been sober and industrious 
he had been unable to make any provision 
for his wife and child. The poor cannot 
afford to “give themselves up” to grief. 
They feel their earthly partings from those 
dear to them as keenly as do any other class 
of society. They do grieve over their loss ; ' 
but they must work as well as grieve. The 
fact of her widowhood made it imperatively 
and immediately necessary that Mrs. W—— 
should do something to gain a maintenance 
for herself and child, and accident decided 
what the something should be. The wife of | 
the foreman under whom her husband had 
worked failed to obtain the services of a. 
nurse whom she had engaged, under cir- | 
cumstances that left no time to seek out) 
and negotiate with another professional. In | 
this emergency the volunteered services of 
Mrs. W were accepted, though only 
provisionally in the first instance. It was 
found, however, that the widow had a na- 
tural aptitude for nursing, that she was kind 
and attentive, and did not stickle for eti- 
quette over putting her hand to a little work, 
the performance of which might not be | 
strictly speaking a nurse’s duty—an im- 
portant matter in households of limited | 
means. So her services were retained, and 
in due course paid for, and this led to her 
adopting nursing as a means of livelihood. 
Her ladies—she spoke of her patients in a 
proprietary sort of way—were for the most 
part the wives of small tradesmen, or of 
clerks, or the better off classes of artisans. 
Her employers were themselves persons of | 
small incomes, and her rate of remuneration 
was of course upon a low scale. When 
nursing she had to pay for the care of her 
child ; and when, as sometimes happened, 
she was out of an engagement, she had to_ 
= a home for herself as well as her 
ittle girl. It was always a more or less 
difficult matter with her to make ends meet, 
but so long as her health remained to her 





she did make them meet and was content, 
But in the course of years work and anxiety 
told their tale. Her health and strength 
began to fail, and finally she became afflicted 
with a hacking cough, which kept not only 
herself but her patients awake by night. 
When it was found that the cough, with its 
disturbing and enfeebling effects, had become 
constitutional, her career as a nurse was closed. 

The end, in this respect, had come some 
two years before the time at which I first 
saw her, and during those two years the 
struggle for existence had with her been in- 
deed a hard one. She had no “trade in her 
fingers,” and was no longer strong enough to 
undertake the more laborious forms of un- 
skilled work. There was nothing left for 
her but that last resource of a woman so 
circumstanced — plain needlework — work 
that as a sole means of subsistence is in these 
days of “sweating” and over-stocked la- 
bour markets practically synonymous with 
starvation. One of her ladies had given 
her a recommendation to an old-fashioned 
shirt-maker, doing a private trade, and pay- 
ing something like old-fashioned prices. He 
pays 74d. each for the making of hand-sewn 
shirts, a price that compared with the prices 
of the “slop” shirt trade may be styled 
munificent. But this tradesman had scarcely 
sufficient work for his old hands, and it was 
only as a favour that he could give Mrs. 
W—— three shirts a week to make. The 
ls. 10}d. per week she receives for the 
making of these shirts is her only fixed in- 
come, and the rent of her room is 2s, 9d. 
per week. What other sewing she gets to 
do she has to pick up as best she can. Some 


| of her ladies occasionally give her a little 


work, but none of them are in the position 
to play the part of Lady Bountiful. They 
are ladies who have to look to every penny 
of their own expenditure, and who are 
acquainted with the low rates ordinarily paid 
for plain needlework, and they expect to 
have their sewing done at very little more 
than “trade prices.” But it is less over the 
prices she is paid than over not being able 
to obtain as much work as she could do that 
Mrs. W laments. 

For her child’s sake the mother—to use 
her own phrase — put her pride in her 
pocket. She had applied to the parish for 
help, and then it was that she discovered 
that under the pinch of poverty a woman 
might well wish herself to be sixty rather 
than fifty years of age. On making her 





‘ application at the Relieving Office, she was 


informed that an order for the workhouse, 
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involving separation from her child, was, 
according to law, the only form of parochial 
relief available for able-bodied women, and 
that any woman under sixty years of age, 
and having not more than one child depen- 
dent upon her, was ranked as able-bodied. 
And Mrs. W- was but fifty and had only 
the one child. Had she been well versed in 
the niceties of parish relief, the possibility 
that the exposition of the law might be 
intended to convey a hint, would perhaps 
have occurred to her. But no such idea 
entered her mind. She felt herself helpless, 
and would simply have gone empty away 
had not the Relieving Officer himself come 
toher rescue. Though one of a class that 
are usually, and sometimes it is to be feared 
justly, regarded as hard-hearted, he was a 
good fellow. He “took her case,” thus enab- 
ling her to go before the guardians, and when 
before the guardians “spoke up” on her be- 
half. He put it that though the woman 
herself had not pleaded illness, and was 
perhaps not suffering acutely from any 
specific disease, she was so palpably weak 
and worn from privation that she might 
fairly, for the time being at any rate, be 
considered as “ non-able-bodied,” and on that 
ground be allowed some little out-door relief. 
The guardians readily enough availed them- 
selves of the loophole thus suggested, and 
granted “three twos” for a month—2s., 
two loaves, and two pounds of meat per 
week, Small as the total of this relief 
may appear it meant a great deal to this 
poor widow. It meant such an improve- 
ment in her diet that under it she began to 





pick up health and strength so rapidly that | 


when, at the end of the month, she again 
appeared before the guardians they were 
gravely doubtful as to whether they could 
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continue the relief. Under the prompting 
of their officer they did, however, renew it 
for another three weeks. Atthe end of that 
further period the woman’s health was so 
greatly and obviously improved, that the 
guardians—though probably conscious of 
the absurdity and cruelty of the position in 
this particular instance—declined to any 
longer evade the law they were expected to 
administer. They stopped the out-door 
relief, and offered ‘‘The House.” But Mrs. 
W , like hosts of the poor, preferred star- 
vation to the workhouse, and to starvation she 
accordingly returned. Since that time the 
burden of her song has been, if she were 
only sixty years of age, were only qualified 
to regularly receive the out-door relief which, 
so little in itself, would mean so much to her. 
As matters stand she can only hope to obtain 
out relief intermittently ; at such times as 
she has been starved down to a point at 
which she can unquestionably claim to be 
non-able-bodied even according to Poor Law 
standards. In this way she hopes to be 
able to struggle on to the good time coming 
when she shall be sixty. And the thing is 
possible. The vitality of some of the poor 
under a life of semi-starvation is a matter to 
wonder at. With this poor widow, however, 
this is hardly likely to be the case. Before 
she is sixty, to judge by present appearances, 
she will be beyond the reach of starvation, 
or the fear of the workhouse—will be in a 
house not made with hands. For she is 
gentle and uncomplaining, and God-fearing, 
and it is her consolation as well as belief that 
her trouble and privations are but for this 
life, that when she lays down her earthly 
burden she will be with Him who has pro- 
mised to give rest to those who have been 
weary and heavy laden. 








HAPPY DAYS IN STORE. 


HEN doubts spring up, and fears arise, 
And trouble presses sore ; 
Take all to Him who has to come 
Some happy days in store. 


He will not always chasten us, 
Of this we may be sure ; 

When He sees fit they will be ours, 
Those happy days in store. 


Trials and troubles are for good, 
Though piercing the heart’s core ; 

But in His time we shall enjoy 
Those happy days in store. 


JAMES ELVERY DOTHIE. 
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LONDON FLOWER GIRLS’ FRIENDS. 


By MARY HARRISON. 


A FLOWER GIRL, when all her flowers, 

her roses and carnations, are about her, 
crying out in the persuasive language of a 
flower to buy, and her own voice adding 
audibly “Only a penny, sir,” is a sight to 
which we involuntarily turn our head. 

We pass her, and in a few seconds she is 
out of sight and out of mind. But flower 
girls have a life in the street, in their attic, at 
the early morning market, long before their 
customers have risen, hail, rain, and shine, 
which is as full of interest as their wares are 
full of beauty. They are happy the moment 
while their faces are uplifted to you, and the 
instinct of hope is on them, and happier still 
are the faces when they win from you the 
penny for their labours, and the sun is 
shining on a busily-thronged street. But 
there are lonely hours, anxious and miserable, 
in their bare rooms among grimy roofs and 
chimney-pots where they have to stint them- 
selves through long winter weeks, while 
rosy cheeks grow pale and hope deferred of 
spring coming again makes the heart sick, 
and they pray with outstretched arms in 
hungry wretchedness for some fine days and 
some primroses. 

For all who have imagination and heart 
enough to follow through the flower girl’s 
year, from its April to its September of pros- 
perity, while the woods are blue with hya- 
cinths and gardens gay with roses and sweet- 
peas and gilly-flowers, and she is “making 
hay ;” and then on from October to March, 
when flowers are in their graves and she 
pines in her cold attic, eating little, her bed 
her floor, trying all expedients to keep life 
in her, these persons at least must be very 
grateful that a Flower Girl Mission is one 
of the institutions of our Christian land. A 
thousand motives to such gratitude will be 
felt both human and divine. 

Hundreds of these girls are mere children. 
Some of them are turned out from worth- 
less homes, selling their wares to keep idle 
and dissolute fathers and mothers ; some, to 
keep helpless invalided widows. Some have 
left their homes, run away from them, 
driven out of them through unendurable 
miseries of cruel and cowardly parents, some 
through their own mischievous hatred of 
control. Some are lonely, the children of 
the dead. These are all there. You pass 
them, a misty group of white aprons and 
black hats with trays of buttonholes. You 


have no idea of the lives there, which, if you 
knew the truth of them, would win at once 
| your friendship, your anger, or your tears. 
Yet to know them, that is impossible; you 
|cannot stop. Your city duties cry out to 
| you to pass. Nor could you learn anything 
reliable were you to stop and speak. The 
best of them would be shy; the forward 
would be saucy and untrue. Nor could they 
spare you the time for your interrogations. 
Only off work and by people they have 
come to feel at home with, not curious and 
fussy, but the true friends of their daily life, 
can their tale ever be got at. 

They don’t wish to be wicked, but some- 
how, at all their necessary resorts, a thou- 
sand and one temptations lie in wait for 
them. Even in their business it isso. In 
the mere matter of buying their flowers at 
the market, when to buy, what to buy, how to 
buy, has all to be learnt, sometimes at a great 
cost: a mistake in this, and their little all 
is lost ; théy not only lose their profit but 
the means of buying more flowers. The 
weather is wet; a passing stranger in a hurry 
runs against their tray: one soaks their 
fragile wares, the other upsets them into the 
mud, and with startled horror the children 
gaze on the hopeless spoiling of their all. 
In a moment they are miserable, penniless, 
bankrupts where they stand. 

Comrades may put their pennies together 
if the unfortunate be a popular girl ; but if 
she be a pretty or a vain one, or they owe 
her some grudge, or she hae not done the 
like to somebody else, they won’t, and, alas! 
she knows, always knows—it has stared her 
in the face ever since she was able to see at 
all—how and where money is to be made 
to set her misfortune right. At such times 
in her poverty and misery, impulse to temp- 
tation comes on her—save where the Flower 
Girl Mission is known. That entirely re- 
moves it. 

First, the good fellowship of its brigade 
teaches the inexperienced child how, when, 
and what to buy ; and secondly, in calamity 
of mud and rain, it buys her spoilt flowers. 
A trifling sum spent in this way doubly 
saves : it saves from ruin of bread, and also 
opens another and even more ready direc- 
tion in which miserable young sorrowful 
eyes may look for money : it cries out from 
the mission, which gives joy for mourning, 





the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
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ness; so that trouble does not slay her, 
but leads to a friendship which, from that 


goodness. This may all seem a little thing, 
but it is only those who are “faithful in little” 
who can accomplish that which is “ much.” 
Before the morning has broken, while the 
moonbeams still linger in the streets, these 
young, often comely girls are up and away | 
to the markets, in company with the vagrant 
life, boy and man as well as woman, of the 
street-barrow class. At the market only the 
gilded public-house is open, where the gases 
and fires are lighted, and hot gin-and-water 
is ready. By these, hours have to be spent, | 
loitering about for the moment when the | 
big shop-buyers have purchased; and the 
shopkeepers’ leavings are cheap enough for | 
the flower girls to buy. Big boys in their | 





But there is something missing. To these 
girls, some of the lodgings to which they go 
at nightfall, with their earnings in their 
pockets, are scarcely a less disaster than the 
gin-shop. The inmates spend their wages in 
drink, and have long thrown religion and 
purity away. Itis the object of the Mission 
to preserve purity, and to raise thirst for a 
better life. Where this is being done, girls 
long to get away from wicked and dissolute 
companions; they want to be at least sen- 
sible and quiet. And the Mission longs to 
move them, for how can young girl-life be 
safe, in the streets in the day ! and in its lodg- 
ings at night! for ever feeling the pressure 
of evil upon its instincts. It finds, too, 


| fatherless and motherless girls, and abso- 


lutely friendless ones. For these it wants 
to build Dormitories and establish Homes. 





strength and men in their craft herd around | The modest sum of £1,000 is asked for. 
them, with a joke for anything young in a| Why does not some one person snatch at the 
frock, and little intention of honest marriage. | honour and joy of meeting this whole want 
Even if the girls are not fond of public-house | in one gift? Surely some dead child’s me- 
jostling and rude fun, where are they to go| morial monument might well be these sleep- 
when it rains? What must they do in the | ing places for the friendless and the orphan. 
cold ? | What a pillow it would be to go to bed 

Fresh to the life, they may put their | upon! what a pillow to sleep on in life’s last 
fingers in their ears and run away whenever | night on earth!—that there were fifteen- 
the talk is not decent, but where is their | year-old flower girls asleep in safety on beds 
strength to come from to resist for days,| you had given, instead of stretched upon 
months, years, and having done all to stand, some barren attic-floor or in some indecent 





as somehow happily hundreds do 4 

Happily, the gin-palace is no longer the | 
only refuge ; roof, and warmth, they can | 
find. How different the future of the giddy, | 
yet well-meaning girl who, at fifteen years 
old, goes to the Flower Girl Brigade Mission- 
room to shelter and divide up her market- 
bunches into pretty posies for the button- 
hole, to her spoilt life, had her only shelter 
from the shower been the drink-shop! How 
often was it that they were foolish girls of 
only fifteen when that glass was taken, over 
which they now often cry bitterly, in the | 
night, alone! It has been cruel, the lot of | 
the frank, laughing young, who had their | 
purchases to make at the flower-markets. 
Poverty was always about them, and so was | 
temptation. Their fun and frolic was beset | 
with danger, hidden and horrible. 

And because men and women have come 
to know this, and could not forget it, they | 
have started the Flower Girls’ Mission and | 


| cellar, girls, all whose surroundings helped 
them to be good and happy. 

A chief aim of the Brigade is to win 
these girls from the streets. Many a girl 
has gone into the street flower-trade be- 
cause it was the one and only way that 
really opened itself to them from starvation, 
and she welcomes the news when she is 
spoken to about domestic service. But 
how can a girl go her way into domestic ser- 
vice when she has in her no fitness for its 
duties, no clothes that it requires? Never 
has she had a chance of home habits. Many 
are laboriously industrious girls. They 
started ragged and barefoot, and of their 
own earnings and taste are now well-dressed. 
They have done it by—for them—great 
thrift and effort. Bis now shall they get a 


| place? If they go to one direct, they will 


be sure to fail. They grow up to be young 
women with their baskets still before them, 
because nobody heeds the fact that they 


Brigade. And when other men and women | need a servant's training for a servant's 
have once felt the meaning of it all—its | duties; and nobody givesitthem. Mistresses 
quiet, unobtrusive calling of girls to it, cheer- | might as well expect to pick up governesses 
ing them, never wil] they bear to think of it | from the street as to pick up servants from it. 
as lacking the funds needful to go on and | Girls there are in so many things unfitted for 
to grow large, as it is required to be. 


| the servants’ work ; and nobody will let un- 
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fitness occupy any place, at least, where | 
their own personal comfort is involved. | 
People do not think enough of this. 

Through the Mission, a way to service is 
opened, and two-thirds of its brigade have 
actually gone out of it into service. It has 
thrown open to street-girls of instinct for 
home labour, which are the true girl’s most 
natural instincts, way by which they may go 
to it. And many look back to the brigade, 
and are thankful: they have reached what 
was their ambition through it. 

But while this is the prize of the Mission, 
its interest in the welfare of those who prefer 
their flower-girl life is in no way affected by 
their choice. It befriends those who begin 
to drink ; it works for their total abstinence. 
Upwards of two hundred are pledged ab- 
stainers. Its missionary walks about the 
streets in the darkness, when their trade is 
late; he is somebody for them to know. 
And who but can faney what help even only 
an occasional glimpse of a friend who is also 
a man of God is to heart and conscience! It 
has ever a great deal to do with views of 
right and wrong. The darkness receives him 
again, but in the crush of the emptying 
theatre throngs and the sound of some soft, 
wicked voice, there is still the glow of him 
in the memory of his “Good night, Alice.” 
It gives them, too, industrial training, useful 
to them as girls now, and as married wives , 
in homes they may some day own. It has 
classes and clubs. It befriends their hungry 
little relatives, and big ones, too, when 
widows, or invalids, or otherwise destitute. 
The whole round of their lives it takes into its 
care, from the way of mending and washing 
a shirt to their righteous conduct before their 
God. Though mere flower-holders to the 
folks that go by them in the street, they are 
maidens and women, sacred and precious | 
humanity to the Mission: children of God | 
and sisters of men. 

From flowerless October to flower-coming | 
March is a weary time for them, even for | 
those on good stands who have managed to 
lay aside a little. For awhile, and very | 
hardly, they manage to exist on their savings ; 
but the bulk of them have used up theirs by | 
the time their last flower is offered in the 
wet, foggy streets to the few and now un-| 
willing buyers. The last weeks of their | 
season give them enough to do to get daily 
bread, and they get but little of that. Then 
the long winter comes ; and, to the children | 
left to themselves, a dreary and a bitter thing | 


it is, with its many varieties of poverty, hard- 
ships, and misfortunes. Long before spring, 
they must go without bread to buy fire, 
Nor have they always to provide for them- 
selves alone. Mothers, and sometimes younger 
children, have maybe to suffer with them, 
But they are not left friendless. For 
these, its winter-stricken girls, the Mission 
seeks out work in factories which they could 
hardly secure for themselves, so that the last 
coin is not spent even when the flowers ap- 
pear unusually late on the earth, and the 
time of the selling of buttonholes is come. 

It would be difficult to point to an insti- 
tution more essential to the character and to 
the daily bread of these hundreds of London 
children than is the Flower Girls’ Mission, 
nor could a sorer trouble fall upon them than 
that for any reason it should have to be given 
up. It would almost be as great a calamity to , 
them as the burial of their mother had been. 
The helper in their hours of weakness and 
misfortune would be gone, and there would 
be nowhere to turn for another. Though it 
is but a trifling money sum that is needed to 
supply the missing link of these girls to vir- 
tue, to happiness, and to God, to supply it is 
no trifling work ; there is much more than 
money wanted—sympathy, insight, mercy, 
patience, long-suffering, and all the combined 
graces that a good father and mother need 
to bind their girls to them—these are per- 
manently needed in this bit of the Master’s 
service. 

We cannot go to our hospitals to visit our 
sick but we find some of these girls there at 
its gate to provide us with what will make 
a pleasant memorial of our visit, and we 
find too within it, as we pass by the many 
beds along its wards, their patches of greens, 
and carnations, and white upon the pillows 
and coverlets of its beds, and on the tables 
with the grapes and the physic bottles at their 
sides. They stand at our stations; at the 
theatres ; at the street corners. They walk 
by our city windows ; they hang about the 
gate of the cemeteries to provide the weeper 
with bright offerings that speak of heaven for 
her baby’s grave. It would be almost as 
great a loss to our city to lose its flower 
girls, as it would be to the flower girls to 
lose their Mission. So God keep and pros- 
per them both! 

Its president is the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
rightful successor of Lord Shaftesbury ; its 
hon. superintendent, John A. Groom ; its 
office, 8, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
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WITHIN SIGHT OF THE SNOW. 


A STORY OF THE ALPS. 


By MARY CARTER. 


CHAPTER IItI. ee 


| bag this part of Swit- 
zerland they light ns Hanis 
bonfires on the moun- e “Monk” Pealk. : 


tains on St. James's 
Day. We went out in the twilight to watch | another. It was pretty to sec them flash 


the points of flame spring up one after | out of the darkness and die down again, 
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OF THE SNOW. 





and then reappear, getting brighter as the 
night deepened and the mountains grew 
indistinct and seemed to mix with the 
dark lake and cloudy sky. 

Some one came down the path. 

“Ts that you, Anna? Are yeu come out 





to look at the fires ?” 

“Ach! no,” she answered. “I do not) 
care to see them. It is foolish to keep up | 
the remembrance of a quarrel—such things | 
are better forgotten.” 

“T did not know they were in remem- | 
brance of a quarrel.” | 

“Yes, truly. Some hundreds of years ago | 


out of my window the last thing, I fancied 
that little sparks of light were passing to 
and fro in the dense #r woods which de- 
scended to the edge of the lake. 

The first thing in the morning I went to 
grandfather’s cottage to inquire if Franz had 
come safe home, but the house was shut up 
and apparently empty, for there was no 
answer to my repeated knocks and calls. 

I felt a little anxious. Was it possible 
that Franz was still missing? I thought I 
would go towards the village, where I might 
get some news, 

On the way, sitting by the dusty roadside, 


Canton Berne fought some other states and | at an unusual distance from his house, I 
conquered them, and ever since they light | found grandfather with little Lena by his 
these silly fires,” said Anna. “I did not side. The old man sat with clasped hands 
come out to see them, but to look for our | and his eyes fixed on the steep cliffs black 
little Franz. Has madame met him ?” | with trees, which fell beneath us to the water. 


I had not. 

“Naughty boy,” said his aunt. “He was, 
cross because Josephine forbade him to go | 
he light the bonfire on the top of the alp; ! 
and when he saw the young gentlemen who | 
lodge with Johann Vors go out with lanterns 
to sing, he must needs follow them ; we could | 
not keep him back. Josephine is in a fidget | 
because he has not yet returned.” 

“The young gentlemen are not come back 
yet,” I said. I had watched our young 
German neighbours starting off in a little 
procession, singing as they went. 

“They are coming back now,” said Anna. 
“ Hark !” 

I heard a faint sound of voices in the di- 
rection of the village, and as it came nearer 
the moving gleam of lanterns could be seen | 
through the trees a long way off, on the other | 
side of a deep hollow, round which the road 
curved, 

Anna hastened on to meet them, and we fol- 
lowed slowly. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared, singing still. I could see them 
plainly by the light of the lanterns which all 
carried. They were a merry family party, boys 
and girls and children. I knew them very well 
by sight. Franz was not with them, nor Anna. 

“Exeuse me,” I said, interrupting them. 
“* Have you seen a little boy, Franz Schmidt ? 
He followed you out and has not returned. 
His people are looking for him.” 

“‘ His aunt has been asking us about him,” 
said one of the elder boys. “He followed 
us as far as the village, and then joined some 
other boys. We have not seen him since.” 

It was now quite dark. The sky was 
covered with clouds, and we could see nothing 
but the bonfires which still gleamed on the 





heights like misty stars ; but when I looked | 


There were tears on his cheeks. He did not 
notice me as I came up. 

“T hope you have not heard bad news ?” 
I said. He looked up. 

“ We have had no news, madame,” he said, 
“no one has seen the boy.” 

“ Naughty Franz never came home,” said 
Lena sobbing. 

“They were looking for him all night 
long,” said grandfather, “going into the 
woods and.calling. The boy must have lost 
his way. He is so young, and I am old; I 
cannot even search forhim. But I can pray,” 
he added, “ and it may be God will hear me, 
and let His angels watch over the child.” 

The tears stole slowly down his withered 
cheeks. He seemed to return to his silent, 
absorbed watch ; and I felt I could only dis- 
turb him. I hastened on through the village. 
The road continued level, curving round the 
sides of the mountain; below it the preci- 
orm got steeper and steeper. It was fright- 

ul to think of a child wandering all night 
among those rocks, which were rendered yet 
more dangerous by their thick clothing of 
trees. At last I came toa place where the 
road ended entirely, and a very steep and 
rough path descended from it to the lake. 

At the entrance to this path a little group 
of people were waiting with eager faces. 
“Thank God! thank God!” I heard them 
saying. In the midst stood Josephine weep- 
ing convulsively. Anna stood by her. I saw 
that she also could hardly restrain her tears. 

“Ts he found? Is he here?” I asked. 

“ Not here yet, but safe,” said Anna in a 
trembling voice. “Ah, thank God! thank 
God !” 

Josephine could not speak. There was a 
pause of expectation, and then a man’s head 
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“A white, desolate, beautiful world.” 
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I saw the stranger 
start and turn white. 
“Ts he Christian 
Schmidt’s child?” he 
asked in a low voice, 
looking from one to 
another. 
appeared rising up to a level with the road.; ‘Yes, yes! It is Christian Schmidt's 
As he came fully into sight I saw that he| child. It is the Widow Schmidt's boy,” 
carried a boy in his arms. It was Franz. | cried several voices together. 

The child looked quite himself, but half) Franz, awakened by the bustle around him, 
asleep, and only stirred slightly as the man | was sitting up on the bank, still looking 
came into the little crowd and laid his bur-| rather dazed and bewildered. The stranger 
' den down gently on the grassy bank. stooped gravely down and kissed him. 

1 Josephine sprang forward with acry and| “Farewell,” he said, still in the same low 
threw herself on her boy. voice, 
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Josephine, who had been too entirely ab- | landing-place, one of them had taken him in 
sorbed in her boy to notice anything else, | his strong arms, and carried him up to the 


started at the sound of the voice close to her. 
I saw her rise suddenly to her feet and recoil 
a step. 

“ Jacob!” she cried. 

“Yes,” said the man, “I am Jacob. The 
boy is not much hurt.” 

He looked a strong fellow, but his knees 
shook. He was turning away when Jose- 
phine seemed to recollect herself. 

“Stay,” she said, “only stay. It is you 
who have found my child. Let me thank 

ou.” . 
- “T am glad to have found my friend’s 
child,” he answered hoarsely. “I am glad 
also to have made you some small reparation. 
Adieu, madame.” 

He lifted his hat. At this moment his 
eyes fell on Anna, who was standing motion- 
less, and as pale as ashes, a little behind the 
rest. He went up to her. 

“ Hast thou forgotten me ?” he asked. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” she answered. 

“IT must see thee, speak with thee; but 
not here, not now.” 

“Those who want me, can find me in my 
father’s house,” said Anna, drawing herself 
up and speaking coldly and steadily. “ Jose- 
phine, father does not yet know that Franz 
is safe; let us hasten to tell him. Come, 
children,” to Franz and Rosa, who were 
clinging together as if nothing should part 
them more. She turned once more to Jacob. 
“T thank you for your kindness to the boy,” 
she said. 

Franz was not, as Jacob said, much hurt, 
but he was exhausted with fright, hunger, 
and weariness, and could hardly walk. Jose- 
phine and Anna carried him by turns. It 
seemed that the naughty little fellow had 
made up his mind to have some share in a 
bonfire, in spite of his mother’s refusal ; and 
hearing that one had been lighted on a point 
below the village, set off to try and find it. 
He soon lost his way, and wandered about 
till dark, not without some tumbles, as his 
bruises showed plainly. When daylight re- 
turned he lighted on a path, which he hoped 
at first would take him to the village; and 
‘when he found that instead it turned down- 
ward to the lake, he was afraid to leave it, 
lest he should again lose his way in the 
woods. He went on till he reached the 
water’s edge, where the path ended in a 
little bay between two precipices, and there 
waited until a. boat went by. He managed 
to attract the attention of the men, who took 
him on board, and when they reached the 








village. 

This story Franz told by degrees, with 

many sobs and entreaties for pardon. 
‘ I shall never forget grandfather’s face 
when his darling was brought back to him. 
Rosa had run on to tell the glad news, and 
he came, leaning on his stick, to meet the 
little party. 

Josephine, now that she had recovered 
from her fright, was full of blame for the 
truant, but grandfather would not hear a 
word of it. 

“Let us thank the Lord for all His 
mercies,” he said. “My Franz will be a 
grateful good boy for the future.” 

I did not see Anna for more than a week 
after this adventure, but the next time I 
strolled up to the Schénen Aussicht there I 
found her, hard at work, just as she had 
been the first time I saw her. 

* Well, Anna,” I said, looking at her. 

“What will madame please to order?” 
she answered. 

I suppose I ought not to have said any- 
thing, but my curiosity got the better of 
me. 

“Have you seen Jacob again, Anna ?” 

“Yes,” said she. “ Will madame take 
cakes with her coffee ?” 

“JT hope you were kinder to the poor 
fellow than when you met him first,” I went 
on (really I could not help it, I took an in- 
terest in these people). ‘You gave hima 
very cold welcome.” 

Anna’s cheeks flamed, and in a moment 
she burst forth. 

“ Poor fellow indeed! I ask madame’s 
pardon. For these three years past what 
notice has he taken of me? Nota line, not 
a message. Oh, yes! I know he was at the 
other side of the world ; but I suppose there 
was a post. They say that the Himmelbergen 
are now part of England, and where there 
are English there we may be sure there is a 
letter post. And after this am I to be ready 
to jump down his throat just because he 
walks into our village one morning with 
Franz in his arms? And yet he expects 
this. He wants me to leave my father and 
my home to be his wife, and go and live with 
him I know not where, in some distant place. 
These are his wishes—nothing less.” 

I suggested that it was not unusual for a 
bride to leave her father’s home for that of 
her husband. 

“ But it was not to have been so with us. 
Since my father had no son it was settled 
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that his daughters should remain with him. | in the gallery, with a book on his knee, 


And Josephine. has but one pair of hands, 
and the children are of no account; and if I 
go what would become of father and the 
fields and the creatures? But it is because 
of Josephine,” she went on in a softer voice. 
‘He cannot forget, poor Jacob! how Christian 
died, and it is ever in his mind that Josephine 
thought he had deserted him. It is in vain 
that I tell him that she thought so only in 
her first grief, that she saw afterwards he 
did but do his duty to the traveller; nay, 


Josephine herself met him and told him that | 





she had blamed him wrongly, and that she | 


only wished to be friends with him now that 
he had helped little Franz, and it may be 


saved his life, for in truth the child must | 


have died of fright and hunger unless some 
one had soon found him. But it was of no 
use ; he cannot forget the past. 


cluded, strangling a sob, “we think it best 
to—to remain apart.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THROUGH the winter I often thought of 
my friends on the mountain-side, and pic- 
tured to myself the cottage, with its roof 
covered with snow, standing in a snowy 
waste, broken only by the dark fir-woods. 

What a white, desolate, beautiful world it 
raust be, this Alpine country, which in summer 
is so smiling. The hard white mountains 
sparkle in the frosty air, the wide pasturages, 
irom which the cattle have departed, sparkle 
also; the valleys sparkle. The whole country 


must look like a heap of Twelfth cakes, with | 


little dark houses and big black trees for the 
ornaments, 


He is very | 
obstinate—and so am I. And so,” Anna con- 





The business and bustle of life in busy | 


England kept me at home for the next two 
years, then I took a holiday and revisited 
my old haunts in Switzerland. 

My first walk from the Edelweiss was to 
grandfather’s cottage. It seemed to have 
acquired a new air of cheerfulness and pros- 
perity. The shutters were all open, and the 
windows of the disused rooms at the end of 
the house were filled with flowers. A little 
garden had been enclosed, and this also was 
full of flowers and vegetables. I knocked at 
the door, but no one answered. “They are 


all gone out,” I thought, and I began to 
wonder if my old friends still lived there, 
or if perhaps the house had passed into other 
hands. 

When I went round to the other side, 
however, I saw grandfather himself, sitting 





He 
recognised me at once. 

“ Ki, ei!” he said. “Is it possible madame 
is come back! You are welcome, welcome.” 

His smile was brighter than ever; he 
looked like his house, more prosperous than 
of old. I went up into the gallery and at 
his invitation sat down by him. 

“Yes,” he said, “we are doing well, God 
be thanked ; we are all well. Since madame 
was here we have had a wedding in the 
house.” 

“ Jacob Weiss!” I cried. 

“Ei, ei! Madame has heard that story ? 
Yes, it is indeed Jacob.” 

“ But how did it come about?” I asked. 
“When I was here last there seemed to be 
difficulties.” 

‘Ei! madame knew all our little secrets ? 
Yes, truly, there were difficulties. I do not 
blame my Josephine ; her sorrow was great, 
and a woman must needs use her tongue. 
Madame will pardon me—with ladies doubt- 
less it is not so—but with us working people 
the women are apt to say even more than 
they think. Jacob should have considered 
this, and not have gone off as he did to the 
other side of the world. And when he came 
back he was proud still; he would never 
allow that he was wrong, yet his heart was 
right all the time.” 

“ And what brought things straight ?” 

“Tt was in this way. Jacob kept lingering 
and lingering about the place, but he would 
never come near us. He saw Anna some- 
times, but she is a good girl, and as proud as 
himself. She would have nothing to say to 
him unless he would come here and be a son 
tome. She never said a word, and thought 
that I noticed nothing, but I did. We old 
people, madame, see a deal more than the 
young ones think, and I always knew by 
Anna’s face when she had seen Jacob. Last 
winter we had a terrible time, the snow was 
worse than I ever remember, and the wind 
was so Violent that I could not keep my legs, 
for I am weak now, madame. My daughters 
had to do everything. One day Josephine 
went to get out some hay for our cow. The 
door of the loft was ‘stiff with frost, and in 
trying to open it she fell back on the ladder. 
I heard a great scream, and the children ran 
out, I following. And there was the poor 
thing hanging over the ladder, not able to 
move, with her leg broken. Only to get her 
into the house was a business, and her moans 
and cries broke our hearts. Anna went for 
the doctor. How she got through the snow 
I don’t know, but it had to be done. Before 
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he could get here her poor leg was soswollen | no money to get it with. What to do we 
that it could hardly be set. Josephine’s | knew not, for Josephine, what with pain and 
agony was dreadful, and we had nothing in | fretting and sleepless nights, was in truth 
the house of all that the doctor ordered, and | very ill, and could not eat our poor food. 





For all our neigh- 
bours were poor 
folk, like our- 
selves. I was just 
making up my 
mind to part with 
some old plates 
which belonged to my grand- 
mother, and which we had 
always set much store by, 
when in came Franz, who had 
been to feed the cow. 

“ «Look here, grandfather,’ 
says he. He had gota basket 
in his hand and was busy 
pulling things out of it. There 
was a piece of meat, and 
bottles of wine, and coffee, 
and other things. 

“*Where didst find it?’ 
says I. 

Summit of the “Jungfrau.” “In the cow-house,’ he 
answered me. ‘The key was 
in the lock, and this basket 

One morning I got up quite in despair, and | put down just inside the door.’ 

came down to look about to see if there was | “JT was just confounded, and could not 
nothing we could sell, if, indeed, it were} believe it was for us; and yet whose 
possible to get down to Interlaken to sell it. | could it be? I could only thank God, 
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and wonder if I might dare to use these 
things. 

“*They are really yours, grandfather,’ says 
the boy. 

“ ¢ How dost thou know that ?’ 

“¢T am sure and certain of it,’ says he; 
and not a word more would he say, though 
I scolded him, but his eyes sparkled, and I 
was sure the young monkey knew how that 
basket got into the cow-house. 

“All through the time of Josephine’s illness 
things kept coming—everything that the 
doctor ordered, and many things which he 
did not mention, and which I should hardly 
have thought could be got even in Inter- 
laken; but we never saw any one bring 
them, unless, indeed, Franz may have done 
so, but if he did he kept the secret well. 

“ Josephine was never tired of wondering 
who our friend could be, but I think the 
rest of us had some guesses, though we never 
said anything, till one day little Rosa, look- 
ing very important, cried out, ‘J can tell 
you, mother, whe sends you these good 
things ; it is Jacob Weiss.’ 

“ «Be quiet, Rose,’ cried Franz. ‘It was 
my secret. I wish I had never told you a 
word ; no woman can hold her tongue.’ 

“You never told me till I found out fer 
myself,’ cried Rose. 

“Those children are too fond of quarrelling ; 
it is their only fault. I said, ‘Ask our good 
friend to come and see us, that we ma 
thank him, Franz.’ For the snow was wtill 
deep, and I could not leave the house. 

“«Jacob Weiss!’ cried Josephine. She 
was now able to get up a little, and was sit- 
ting by the fire with her leg propped up. 
‘Is it indeed Jacob Weiss? I am glad that 
he sees what is due to me. Let him come 
in, Franz, when next he comes. I would 
like him to know that I’m obliged to 
him.’ 

“ Next day there came another basket, but 
we saw nothing of Jacob. I asked Franz if 
he had remembered to invite him into the 
house. 

“*Ves,’ says the boy ; ‘but he says he 
can’t come in unless every one asks him.’ 

“¢ T have asked him already,’ says Rosa. 

“*¢ And me,’ said little Lena. 

“ Anna spoke never a word, but her face 
got as red as fire. 

“*Every one has asked him except Aunt 
Anna,’ says Franz. ‘Don’t you want him 
to come, auntie ?” 

“* He can come if he likes,’ says Anna. 

“¢That is not asking him,’ says Franz. 

“*Why do you bother so?’ says Anna. 


‘I’m sure he needn’t come if he doesn't 
want to.’ 

“¢ But I want him,’ cried Franz. ‘He is 
my dear Jacob, and I love him, and if he 
wants everybody to ask him everybody 
shall.’ The boy was so eager that he was 
almost crying, and his face was as red as 
Anna’s. ‘Do ask him, Aunt Anna,’ he said, 
putting his arms round her neck. 

“* Well,’ says Anna, very slowly, ‘I ask 
him.’ 

“ Madame can fancy,” said grandfather, 
finishing his story, ‘‘ what a joyful meeting 
we had at last; and when the snew melted, 
and we could get about again, the wedding- 
day was soon fixed. Though till it was over, 
and Jacob and Anna had settled in together 
at the far end of the house which | gave 
them for their own, one could see he was not 
quite at ease, and thought often on the 
past. Now, however, all goes well. With 
the money he earned in the Himmelbergen 
Jacob has bought some fields close to mine, 
and few families live in greater happiness 
and prosperity than we do, God be thanked.” 

“ That is just like you, father,” said Jose- 
phine. She had joined us while the old man 
was talking, and I noticed that she was 


|rather lame. “To hear you,” she ccntinued, 


“one would think that the sun was always 
shining, and that the cows never went dry. 
I am sure no one but myself knows what I 
suffer with my leg whenever the wind blows 
off the mountains.” 

All round us lay the upland meadows, 
cevered with ripe grass; they seemed to 
smile back on the smiling sky. Here and 
there one could see moving figures—men 
with scythes flashing in the sun ; women and 
children tossing the hay. Just across the 
hayfields, as it seemed (though a deep valley 
really lay between) rose the great mountains, 
so dazzling in their mid-day glory that the 
eye could not rest on them. 

Out of all this splendour of light a little 
group of figures came towards us. As they 
came nearer I could distinguish Jacob with 
a load of hay on his back, Anna, carrying 
the scythe and rake, and the three children, 
each with a little burden. Their faces were 
as bright as the bright day. 

“The snow brought you happiness at 
last,” I said to Anna. 

Since that day I have often seen Jacob 
and his wife. Theirs is a peaceful life and a 
happy, though they are not so well off as 
Josephine thinks they ought to be, for no 
offer, however tempting, can induce Jacob 





! to go back to his old trade. He sometimes 














thinks that, if it were not for Anna, he 
would like to revisit the Himalayas, but he 
has never set foot on a Swiss snow-peak 
since that terrible night on the Finster 
Aarhorn. 











The “‘ Monk,” approaching the top. 


Is there any land where shadows dojall come sorrow and toil, and the need 


not lie across the fields? Are any lives | of courage and hope, and the sunlight of 


without interest, since everywhere and to | joy? 
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FRIENDLY TALKS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, Avuruor or “Occupations or A Retirep Lirz,”’ ete. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


N the household life of which we last 
spoke peace is not secured, for difficul- 

ties will keep always rising which cannot 
be confronted, but are only shuffled past. 
The babes grow into childhood, and are 
naturally on friendly terms with all the 
child life growing up in their parents’ un- 
wieldy and unassorted social circle. Among 
that child life is much that is undisciplined 
and worse than undisciplined. But how is 
one to withdraw one’s children from visiting 
and companionship in houses whose heads 
are one’s own familiar associates? In such 
circumstances how can one answer questions 
or give opinions, or otherwise attempt to 
combat influences and inferences, without 





running into danger of encouraging tattling 
and fostering a critical and self-righteous | 


always so “jolly,” and whose half-crowns 


are ever abundant—does the father pe 
imagine that his boy does not know the style 
of that man’s conversation when “the women 
and children” are out of the way? The 

may be promptly sent out of the dining-room 
during his visits. But there are other boys 
in other houses who are not so banished. 
The “shady” story, the “broad” joke per- 
colate down to the school play-ground. 
These are graced; if not justified, in the 
lad’s eyes, by this man’s name—the name 
of his father’s associate, ef him who, at his 
father’s request, made solemn vows to “re- 
nounce the devil and all his works, and the 
carnal desires of the flesh.” Yet the little 
lad knows that a rough schoolboy phrase, 
uttered unguardedly in his mother’s presence, 


spirit? Children do not draw fine distine-| brought tears to her eyes, and called forth 
tions. They cannot understand how certain | his father’s anger. Is it any wonder that the 
ways can be wrong and naughty in little | boy is rather bewildered? Is it marvellous 
girls and boys, which are not censured in if right and wrong no longer seem to hira 
the papas and mammas of those said little | incompatibles, but rather something readily 
girls and boys. And considering that god-| interchangeable, depending for their nature 
mamma is godmamma, elected by mamma_| on person, place, and season—and even, alas! 





herself as her little daughter’s guide, phi-| 
losopher, and friend, it is very strange to 
find mamma censuring and restraining un- 
due interest in dress and “ society”—“ the 
vain pomp and glory of the world”—the 
two matters for which alone godmamma 
exists! Surely the strictures can only 
mean that mamma is in an ill-temper—a 
little cross and worried. And why should 
father be so strict in sending his sons 
swiftly out of the dining-room on the occa- 
sion of the godfather’s visit? The one god- 
father does but talk about money—money 





—money—made anyhow—withheld from 
British widows and orphans, or wrenched in 


on “the better art of hiding!” 

Alas, alas! for the futile endeavour to do 
the impossible—to serve God and to serve 
Mammon too, just a little! 

It may easily be that in those households 
where this vain attempt is made, there is 
actually less chance for the children than in 
those other families where the world, the 
flesh, and the devil are admittedly the only 
authorities. For in such, this dark trinity 
show themselves in their true colours, and 
the children know what cruel tempers, what 
reckless greed, what dismal tragedies apper- 
tain tothem. They do not see vice in gala 
dress, and virtue nagging didactically. If 


high percentages from the toil of starved | they have no finger-post of example, pointing 


Indian ryots or- Egyptian fellaheen. But 


then money must be a very grand thing— | 
there must be something essentially respect- | 
able about it, for the lad feels, shrewdly, | 
that it is this man’s possession thereof which | 
makes him his father’s friend and his own 


godfather, who renounced in his name all 


to goodness, they have many an awful beacon 
warning them off evil. But the other poor 
little souls, reared as it were in the church 
of Laodicea, where the atmosphere is “ neither 
cold nor hot,” and the thermometer is ever 
rising and falling ; what are they to know— 
except a general sensation of unreality and 


“the covetous desires of the world.” That | uncertainty—and of all things “ being other 
one fact is much more real than all the | than they seem?” 


paternal theories about “capital and labour,” 
and so forth. And the other godfather, who 





is such a clever and influential man, who is | 


And let every young couple realise, and 
every old couple remember, that the parlour 
must have a very vital influence on the 
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kitchen. Can a mistress expect her maids | 
to be discreet while her guests are gossips ? 
Can she ask industry from her paid depen- | 
dants while her chosen friends are idlers ¢ | 
Has she a right to demand modesty of man- 
ner and sobriety of attire in her servants | 
while those whom they are expected to re- | 
gard as their superiors are filled with levity | 
and vanity of every sort? Servants, young, | 
ignorant, and inexperienced, are naturally | 
more open to lower than to higher influences. 


she was astonished to find how her domestics 
were attracted and inspired by the weakest 
elements of her visiting circle—how they 
confided to her their special admiration, in one 
case, of a showy falsely-sentimental woman, 
and in the other, of a light-minded, fast girl. 
The cook followed the elder woman’s course 
of action, and the housemaid emulated the 
“fringe” and “dress-improver” of the girl. 
And when the mistress remonstrated with 
her servants’ proceedings, they adduced her 


visitors’ examples, not insolently, nor even in | 
self-justification, but in sorrowful, bewildered | 


excuse and inquiry. Of course, it is quite 
impossible to screen people from every 
adverse influence; nor would this be desir- 
able, because they should learn to resist them. 
But it is important to observe how such in- 
fluences may enter, and to realise that folly 
and wickedness, like disease, are much more 
readily and palpably communicable than are 
goodness and health. Because the young, 
the ignorant, and the undisciplined are such 
fit subjects for these noxious influences, that 
they seem almost to attract and welcome 
them, shall we, therefore, take no pains to 
ward them off ?—or, at least, to watch that 
they do not approach under guise that 
demands respect or invites admiration ? 

The husband and the wife have it in their 
power to be helpful or very adverse to each 
other in matters of domestic discipline and 
management. The 
forget that the servants are in the wife's de- 
partment as much as his clerks and ware- 
housemen are in his, and that he would do 
well not to interfere between them until he is 
appealed to as the final authority. His imme- 
diate share in the matter is to take care that 
no careless, thoughtless habits of his give un- 


which often are not so much real business 
worries and anxieties as ambitions, emula- 
tions, and disappointments attendant on that 
subtle, creeping worldliness against which 
we would warn him. 

And might not the mistresses question 
themselves on the same point, when they 
complain about there “being no good old- 
fashioned servants nowadays?” In the days 
of the dainty cleanliness and scrupulous eco- 





_nomy and care over whose vanishing they 
The mistress of a household has told me that | 


husband should never | 


lament, there may have been two or three 
big “ parties ” in the course of the year, but 
there was no bustling weekly “ afternoon” or 
full-dress “ evening at home ;” no constantly 
recurring dinner-parties; no perennial late 
hours ; no meal-times ever shifting to suit the 


| exigencies of the younger members of the 


household. The egg-shell china and elabo- 
rate plate were not brought into daily use ; 
probably they were kept under the mis- 
_ tress’s eye and in her own charge, presenting 
an attractive ideal for the emulation of her 
maids. It is doubtful if the “ old-fashioned 
servant,” did she appear on the stage of ordi- 
nary modern life, would find many mistresses 
ready to appreciate her homely gifts and 
graces, and to meet her stringent require- 
ments. In the eyes of too many house- 
mothers, a smart appearance and adroit 
manner, and skill in making ice-creams and 
entrées, are the paramount essentials in a 
servant, for sake of which they will tolerate 
idleness, untruthfulness, levity, and even the 
gravest moral delinquencies. The love of 
luxury, eating into the souls of the wealthy 
classes, ends in degrading the standard of 
those who are hired to minister to it. 

In this paper we have not pointed out the 
interior dangers of a household given over 
to revelries and ungodliness, one of those 
sad families in whom there is “no fear of 
the Lord.” In such households as we mean, 
there is an abiding “fear of the Lord” which 
checks and restrains, and even uplifts in 
many directions; but there is no “joy in 
the Lord,” no “satisfaction” in His good- 
ness, and no instinctive searching out of His 
will regarding the ways of the household 
| within itself and towards His other crea- 
tures. The pure light from heaven is 
darkened by dim glasses of expediency, con- 


due difficulty to the carrying out of the mis- | ventionality, and fashion, so that those who 
tress’s orders, and that he do his utmost not | move by it walk with uncertain steps and 
to throw the shadow of irritations and bad | stumble, and bemoan bitterly over what they 
tempers, wrought by external causes, over a/| break and spill! 


household innocent of all offence, and doing 
its best to please him. Rather let him seck 
to avoid such external causes of agitation, 


| The true joy of existence is real, earnest, 

| intense living—when the whole nature “is 

|occupied in the highest employments of 
I 8 ploy 
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which that nature is capable.” This is quite 
another matter from what is called “ plea- 
sure,” and often has little to do with what 
are commonly considered “fortunate” ca- 
reers. It involves the unreckoned pouring 
out of energy fed from divine sources, in 
love, in labour, in endurance, sometimes in 
conflict and in indignation, when for God’s 


sake we must bear reproach, and are con- | 


sumed with the zeal of His house. In fact, a 
human being is never really alive save when 
this energy is pouring freely through him ; 
and those who have once tasted its bliss can 
never sit down quite content without it. 
Has not our modern poet assured us that 
even when the worn-out flesh seems to crave 
for “rest” yet really— 


* Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
’Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want’’? 

It is this consciousness of our right to 
heritage of noble effort that gives the charm 
to books of adventure, to histories of stirring 
times, and to the records of struggling and 
heroic lives. But in truth this force of noble 
effort is the heritage of all. It is not cir- 
cumstance which makes the hero, but the 
hero who makes the circumstance. Pain, 
loss, sorrow, temptation, every petty detail 
of the unceasing conflict between right and 


J . ‘ 
| wrong, are the raw materials of which all 


| romance and poetry are made. Let us try 
at the outset of life to realise that God’s 
people are the “Church Militant here on 
earth,” and that every one of us is a soldier 
| who may fulfil the poet Wordsworth’s grand 
ideal of “The Happy Warrior,” who— 
* Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray : 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must go to dust without his fame, 
And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.” 


Nay, let us take life from a higher ground 
still—from that standpoint of inspiration 
which recognises only the matters of the 
soul, and whence comes the unfaltering de- 
claration: ‘ Better is he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

Not only “charity,” but all good things— 
firmness, courage, high principle, and reso- 
lute endeavour—should “begin at home.” 
Nay, they must begin there, if anywhere :— 
“ Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone ; 

Is the central point from which he measures 


Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A TURNING POINT IN LIFE. 
\ \ THEN David got back to his patient’s bed- 


side, he found him in a state of such in- 


tense weakness that he expected every mo- | 
ment would be his last ; and yet after all Mr. | 


Sinclair did not die. His naturally good con- 
stitution and the devoted care with which 
he was nursed carried him triumphantly 
through the struggle and landed him on the 
side of convalescence. 

David felt all the pleasure and pride of 
success, when he saw him sitting up for the 
first time, though his pale, emaciated face 
would probably have struck a stranger as 
pitiful in the extreme. 

“You look quite yourself again,” said 
David cheerfully. 

Mr. Sinclair smiled in answer, but he said 
nothing. He had been very silent since he 
began to recover, and David often wondered 
whether he remembered Dora’s visit to him, 


for he had never alluded to it in any way. 
He was thinking of it now as he sat down on 
the other side of the fire, and it seemed like 
an answer to his thoughts when Mr. Sinclair 
said— 

“T want to ask you something, David. It 
has been on my mind a long time, but I have 
not liked to speak about it.” 

He stopped and leaned his head back on 
the pillows, with a dreamy look in his eyes, 
as though he saw something far away. David 
watched him curiously, for he guessed what 
was coming, but he said nothing ; and Mr. 
Sinclair went on— 

“T have seen a vision ever since I began 
to get well—a vision which haunts me day 
and night. I see a sweet face bent down 
over mine, and hear a sympathising voice. 
It is the face and voice of Dora Carlyon. I 
want you to tell me if this vision had any 
reality in fact.” 

“When you were at your worst,” said 
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David, “ you asked me to send for Miss Car- 
lyon that you might speak to her before you 
died. She came as you wished, and stayed | 
with you for some little time.” 

He said no more, and Mr. Sinclair sat 
silent for a long time, looking into the fire, 
till David thought he must be asleep; but he 
raised his head at last and said, as though | 
there had been no pause since his last re- 
mark, “ And where is she now ?” 

“Travelling on the Continent. I wrote to 
tell her that you were out of danger, and 
soon after I heard that Lady Atherton had 
been ordered abroad for her health, and that 
Miss Carlyon had gone with her.” | 

“How did you hear it ?” 

“From Dr. Jefferies, who attended her, as | 
well as Lord Claremont.” 

“Ts it true that Lord Claremont is dead?” | 
asked Mr. Sinclair after another pause. 

“It is only too true,” said David sadly. | 
“His death was a universal loss. I cannot | 
even yet speak of what it was to me.” 

“ And have you been here ever since ?” 

“Not quite. I stayed at an hotel for some 
weeks looking out for something to do; but, 
as I did not succeed, I thought I might as 
well come and nurse you by way of filling 
up my time.” He spoke lightly to ward off 
the gratitude that shone in his friend’s face. 

“T see you don’t want to be thanked,” said 
Mr. Sinclair, “ but I shall never forget that 
I owe my life to you.” 

“Scarcely that; if I had not nursed you, 
some one else would have done so.” 

“ Some one else might have done the actual | 
nursing, perhaps, but no one else could have 
done for me what I owe to you. You need | 
not try to escape from the fact, David ; I | 
shall always look upon youas my preserver.” 

“And I shall look upon you in the same 
light,” returned David, “for I am quite sure | 
that if I had not found something very en- | 
grossing to do, I should have gone out of my | 
mind.” 

Mr. Sinclair looked rather puzzled, and 
David felt sorry that the words had escaped 


of course,” said Mr. Sinclair. 


“Lord Clare- 
mont had been more like a father to you than 
anything else. What do you prdpose to do 


| now ?” 


“T don’t know in the least. I have just 
enough to live upon with strict economy, but 
I should never think of leading an idle life.” 

“ Have you ever thought of literature asa 
profession ?” 

“Many times; but I am not quite sure 
that it is what I am fitted for: I want some- 
thing more active. What I should like 
would be to get into political life somehow ; 
but it is not so easy as I imagined.” 

“And yet you must have a certain amount 


| of interest.” 


“So I thought,” said David ; “but I found 


| that the men who were friendly enough when 


I had a place and position of my own had 
conveniently short memories when I went to 
ask a favour. There were others who pro- 
mised to do what they could, but so far it 
has all come to nothing.” 

Mr. Sinclair said no more at the time, but 
some days after this he openéd the subject 
again. ‘I want to propose a plan to you,” 
he said; “I dare say you won't think much 
of it at first, but I should like you to turn it 
over in your mind. I have long wished to 
open a sort of dispensary right down among 
the lowest of the people. If you knowanything 
of mission work in foreign countries you will 
be aware how much good is done in this way. 
The people come in crowds to have their 
bodily ailments treated, and so a way is 
opened by which their souls may be reached 
as well.” 

“Don’t talk of foreign missions to me,” 
said David, “ it always acts on me like a red 
rag on a bull.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I believe that charity begins at 
home, and I can’t bear to hear people talking 
about the ‘heathen’ as they do, while they 
shut their eyes to the misery that lies at their 
very door.” 

‘Well, my experience has generally been 


him, for during these weeks of convalescence that the men who care most for the heathen 
he had come to the conclusion that the fact | are those who do most for their fellow- 
of his engagement to Dora had completely countrymen as well; while the men who 
passed from his friend’s mind. He had ex-; excuse themselves so glibly from helping 
pected to find him oblivious about many foreign missions by the plea of charity begins 
things after such an illness, but he had not , at home, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
thought it possible that a fact like this could | dred think themselves examples of noble 
be forgotten ; however, he had no doubt that | generosity if they give a sovereign a year to 
such was the case, and he was so much re- some good work in England.” 
lieved by it that he had not the slightest wish “I think you put the case rather too 
to raise the remembrance. strongly,” said David. 

“Tt must have been a great shock to you,| “I don’t agree with you; it is a subject 


| 
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which needs plain dealing. I will tell you a 
little fact which came under my own per- 
sonal knowledge. A supercilious young bar- 
rister, who thought his own opinion law, once 
informed me, as you did just now, that he 
could not endure hearing about foreign mis- 
sions, and treated me to a long tirade on our 
duties towards the East End of London be- 
fore a whole roomful of people. I bore with 
him as long as I could, but when he became 
quite insufferable I told him that I had de- 


“Certainly not; but I wish I could make 
you see that what you call toleration is 
cruelty. Do you call it cruelty to leave 
men, women, and children in dirt, squalor, 
and misery, without fresh air or clean water, 
without medicines, without doctors, without 
the means of procuring the necessaries of 
life 2” 
| “Yes, of course,” said David ; “ you know 
| that I do.” 
| “Very well; but do you call it cruelty to 





voted myself to the East End for years, living | leave these poor creatures in total ignorance 
among the people as one of themselves, and of everything that is good, noble and beauti- 
that 1 should be very pleased to hear what | ful? Do you sneer at those who spend 
he had done for the good of those he quoted | their lives in trying to educate and raise the 
so easily. He shuffled and evaded, but I | masses from their degraded state? or do you 
held him to the point, and at last, by a | call it cruelty to leave them like beasts, with 


little judicious questioning, I got out of him | no knowledge of the treasures that exist for 


that he had once sold button-hole flowers at 
a bazaar for some East End charity. The 
announcement was received with a roar of 
laughter, and I heard no more of my self- 
sufficient assailant.” 

David could not resist laughing himself, 
as he listened to the story, but he did not 
like it much, all the same. ‘I suppose you 
mean to imply that I den’t do anything for 
the East End,” he said. 


“Well, I don’t know that you are doing | 
anything very much at present. If you will | 


come and keep my dispensary for me, I will 
give you leave to speak at the end of two or 
three years.” 


“We should split on another rock there,” | 


said David. “I don’t say I should be will- 
ing in any case to spend my life in this 
miserable place, but if I did, I should not 
have anything to do with directly religious 
work.” 

‘What do you mean by ‘ directly religious 


them also in art, music, and books ?” 

| “Tt is as bad as neglecting their bodies,” 
said David ; “but I don’t see the drift of 
your questions, for you know my opinions 
on these points as well as I do myself.” 

* Wait a moment and you will see what I 
| am driving at. You feel the cruelty of de- 
| priving men of health and of knowledge, 
because you value your own bodily and men- 
tal powers ; and if you cannot see the cruelty 
of hiding from them the grand destiny which 
may be theirs hereafter, it is only because 
you have not yet learnt to value your own 
soul.” 

“ You don’t see my argument,” said David. 
“T say that in this matter every man should 
| be allowed to judge for himself.” 
| * And you don’t see mine, my dear fellow. 

I say that men cannot judge for themselves 
‘until they have both sides of the question 
| laid before them. The children in these 

streets know nothing but evil from their 








work ?” | birth; you have told me yourself how you 
“ Why, you spoke of reaching the souls | have shuddered when you have heard vol- 
of the people just now. Well, I think we | leys of oaths come from the lips of babies 
are bound to look after their bodies, and hardly out of their mothers’ arms. How can 
also to help to rouse and elevate their mental | you calmly talk of a man’s judging for him- 
powers ; but a man’s soul is his own affair, | self, when to hundreds of these poor crea- 
and in my opinion every one ought to be tures the Bible is a sealed book and the 
allowed to believe what they like. That is| name of God unknown ?” 
true toleration.” “Well, I suppose I must admit your point 
“There is a great deal of talk in these! there,” said David rather reluctantly, “but 
days about toleration,” said Mr. Sinclair, | you cannot urge the same reason in the case 
“but very few people know what it means. | of the educated classes. Why should you 
True toleration is only another name for | be always forcing religion down their throats 
justice ; but. much of what is called tolera- | when they know its facts as well as you do? 
tion in the present day is only weakness, | I will allow that children should be told of 
and weakness is akin to cruelty.” these things, but grown-up people, as I say, 
“ Cruelty !” exclaimed David ; “you can | should be allowed to judge for themselves. 


never persuade me into believing that tolera-| Why should I go and listen to a mar preach- 
| ing about what I know quite as well as he 


tion is cruelty.” 
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does? I wish I could put you out of tem- 
per,” he added wrathfully, as Mr. Sinclair 
laughed. 

“T never can help laughing when people 
are illogical; there is nothing that amuses 
me so much,” said his opponent. 

“ But what I say is perfectly logical,” said 
David, in an obstinate tone. 

“T don’t agree with you. Your argument 
seems to be that men are to judge between 
two conflicting theories. Now you cannot 
deny that the claims of the world are always 
pressing upon a man’s attention. There are 
six days of the week in which I am afraid 
there are only too many of you who never 
open your Bibles or even think of religion at 
aD; so, on your own grounds, you ought to 
encourage us in our efforts to uphold its 
truths before men whenever we get the 
chance.” 

“People like you are always utterly un- 
practical,” said David, shifting his ground 
adroitly; “‘ you speak of the world as though 
every man who wished to lead a religious 
life ought to shut himself up like a monk, 


and look upon every one who did not do the | 


same as an outcast and heathen.” 

“You have not quite hit off my views. I 
consider that every man should do his duty 
in the place where God has put him. It 
does not matter what a man’s work is, so 
long as it is done unto God and not unto 
man.” 

“Then why are you so anxious to get me 
away from my own sphere, to work in your 
beloved East End ?” 

“ What is your own sphere ?” 

David was going to reply that his sphere 
was that of other young men of his age and 


rank, but the words died on his lips as he | 


remembered that by birth his sphere was 
that of the poor and humble. What was his 
sphere? He rose from his chair and went 
to the window, that he might think out the 
question quietly. Was it a political one? He 
had already tried and failed to find an open- 
ing among his former associates. Was it 
literary ? He had himself confessed that he 


did not wish for a distinctly literary life. | 


Or medical? That was the very work his 
friend was calling him to do. 

He looked out at the narrow dingy street 
with its dense atmosphere and dirty pave- 
ment. As he leant out of the open sash he 
caught the sounds of quarrelling from the 
neighbouring public-house, and his spirit re- 


belled. No, that was mot his sphere ; it | 


could not be; he could not live in such a 
place; it was bad enough for a few weeks, 


' put to pass year after year in such surround- 
|ings would kill him. What would become 
| of his ambitious dreams, the place and posi- 
tion he meant to obtain, which should make 
his name famous in his day and generation ? 

No, the sacrifice was too great ; but even 
as he came to this conclusion, a whisper 
made itself heard deep down in his heart. It 
was too indefinite for words, but a vague 
idea took possession of him that after all 
there was something nobler, more worthy of 
attainment than earthly fame and honour. 
He would have dismissed the thought if he 
could, but it was too strong for him, and he 
felt that at any rate he would put off his 
decision a little longer. 

He left the window, and going up to Mr. 
Sinclair’s chair looked him frankly in the 
face. “ You have put mein a difficulty,” he 
said, “and I must have a few weeks to think 
the matter over.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sinclair; “I will 
not speak of it again until you begin the 
subject.” 

It was several days after this that the doc- 
tor, meeting David in the street, told him 
that his patient must go abroad for the 
winter. “I will not answer for the conse- 
quences,” he said, “unless he takes a thorough 
rest before he begins to work again. When 
once he gets into harness I know there will 
be no doing anything with him, so our only 
chance is to send him off as soon as he is well 
enough to travel. I shail leave you to per- 
suade him, for you have more influence with 
him than anybody.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said David, 
“but, any way, I will do my best, though I 
think it will be a hard task.” 

To his great surprise, however, he found 
| that Mr. Sinclair gave way after a very 

moderate amount of objections, and con- 
| sented to see whether it could be managed, 
| which David knew was the first step to com- 
| plete submission. 
|_ “I believe you want a holiday more than 
| I do,” he said, as he looked at David’s face, 
which had become pale and worn of late. 

“‘ Well, I do feel rather tired,” said David, 
“but I dare say it will soon go off.” 

He did not like to say much about it, but 
the fact was that the close confinement in a 
sick-room, coming so soon after his other 
| troubles, had tried his strength rather se- 
| verely ; but Mr. Sinclair had sharp eyes, and 
saw far more than David imagined. 

“T think I ought to go away for a change,” 
he said one day, “I shall never get strong 
| here, and it is no use going abroad till I feel 
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better than I do now. Shall we go some- 
where together ?” 

“That’s a good idea!” said David, who 
felt unspeakably relieved at the prospect. 

“Where shall we go then?” 

The discussion as to their destination was 
an affair which lasted some days; some 
places were too cold, some too far away, and 
some too exciting for an invalid ; “I'll tell 
you what,” said Mr. Sinclair at last, “ let us 
go down to Evesdene.” 

“To Evesdene !” said David in some asto- 
nishment. 

“Yes; I should like to go there of all 
places in the world. I have so often thought 
about it since I have been in this stifling 
street, and wished I could walk along those 
lanes once more and listen to the birds sing- 
ing overhead.” 


—_ 


CHAPTER XVII.—LOVE AND LIFE. 


THE arrival of Mr. Sinclair and Dayid 
caused a great excitement in Evesdene; 
vague rumour of David’s engagement to 
| Dora had drifted down to the village and 
| caused an intense sensation among the peo- 
| ple. That one of themselves should aspire 
to the hand of Miss Carlyon was a wonder 
'almost too great to be believed, and the ro. 
mance was not lessened when they heard 
that the match was broken off, for the true 
circumstances of the case of course did not 
reach them; and that David should have 
thrown over such a great lady seemed even 
more incredible than that he should ever 
have been engaged to her. 

“T always did say she were a deal too 
high,” said one village gossip to another, 


“ But it would be rather damp there now,” | “‘ Mrs. Carlyon was quite another sort, but 
objected David. Miss Dora always seemed to think she were 
“Oh, no! it is a gravel soil, and we could | better nor other folks like.” 
lodge in the higher part of the village. I| Butgreat though the excitement was, there 
should like it above all things, but we won’t was no one who was brave enough to speuk to 
go if you would rather not,” he added, see- | David on the subject; he had been so little at 


ing that David still looked dubious. 

“T don’t mind where we go,” said David 
hastily, for he felt that it would be cruel to 
disappoint his friend for the sake of any 
feeling of his own. It was not quite what 
he would have chosen, but when it was once 


| Evesdene that there was no one except Phyllis 
|and her grandfather who were really inti- 
mate with him, and though the people were 
voluble enough on his affairs behind his back, 
they had far too deep an awe of him to ven- 
ture on any familiarities in his actual pre 


decided he found a strange pleasure in dwell- | sence. 
ing on the thought, and was soon looking| As for Phyllis, her mind had been ina 
forward to it quite as much as Mr. Sinclair. | state of confusion ever since she had received 
One reflection which came across his mind | David’s news of the breaking off of his en- 
helped him considerably to this result, the | gagement. The sad words which he had writ 
idea that he might consult Phyllis about his | ten on that eventful night touched her 
plans for the future. | deeply, and when she saw Lord Claremont’s 
It never struck him what a strange con- | death in the papers, her heart was filled with 
trast there was between the way that he re- | sympathy for the desolation into which he 
garded her opinion now and the indifference | was plunged. Many times during the last 


with which he had once looked upon it. 
He had thought of her almost as if she 
were inferior to himself, and now he was 
ready and anxious to trust to her judgment 
on another critical step in his life. He did 
not care to analyse the feeling which made 
him look forward to his visit, but it was 
enough to put more brightness into his life 
than he had known for many a day. 

He wrote to Phyllis to tell her all that had 
happened since he had last written, and to 
ask her to find lodgings for them; her answer 
was speedy, and on one fine morning at the 
end of October David found himself on his 
way to Evesdene. 

“Strange things have happened to me 
lately,” he thought ; “I wonder what is in 
store for me now ¢” 


four months she had wondered what he was 
| doing, and had almost expected to hear from 
him again ; but as time passed on she made 
| up her mind that David had severed his con- 
| nection with Evesdene for ever, and that she 
| should never see him or hear of him again. 

Just as she had arrived at this resigned 
state of mind came David’s letter, telling 
her of Mr. Sinclair’s illness and asking her 
to find lodgings for them. 

Poor Phyllis! She wondered how it 
would all end as she went about her task, 
and felt strongly inclined to persuade her 
grandfather to go away from Evesdene for 
a long-promised holiday until they had re- 
turned to town. It was only the difficulty 
of finding any reasonable motive for such a 
proceeding that hindered her from carrying 
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her plan into action ; but she knew that she 
could not take old Jacob away from a meet- 
ing to which he was anxiously looking for- 
ward without revealing the whole story. She 
shuddered at the bare thought ; her love for 
David was hidden so deeply in the recesses 
of her heart that she would rather have died 
than speak of it. No one, not even her 
grandfather, had the slightest idea of any 
underlying romance in her life ; outwardly 
she was the same that she had ever been, 
calm, patient, and unselfish, thinking only of 
others, and spending her whole life in doing 
good. Again and again she blamed herself 
for having given her heart away so easily, 
and despised herself for her own weakness. 
Phyllis was not perfect any more than the 
rest of the world ; but this particular fault, 
if fault it were, had been bitterly atoned for 
in loneliness and sorrow. She had long 
ceased to hope for any answering affection 
from David, and she did not wish it other- 
wise ; she had suffered too much in the past 
to desire that her feelings should be roused 
into activity again; she only longed for 
calm, and resigned herself to a life which 
should find its only pleasure in ministering 
to the happiness of others. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, Phyllis 
was conscious of a flutter at her heart when 
she woke on that bright October morning, 
and knew that in a few hours she should see 
David again; it was no longer tke painful 
excitement of past days, but only the thrill 
of interest which runs through the heart 
when some one long ago dear to us is sud- 
denly recalled to mind. 

“What makes thee so pretty?” asked old 
Jacob fondly, as he noticed the flush on her 
usually pale cheeks. 

“No one thinks so but you, grandfather,” 
said Phyllis as she kissed him and went about 
her household work with a light step. 

The old man was far too infirm now to 
walk ; he sat patiently day after day in his 
arm-chair, looking out on the familiar farm- 
yard, where he had worked so long, never 
grumbling, except when the labourers did 
something more careless than ordinary, or 
the man who took charge of the farm dis- 
puted his wishes. 

“What will you do when I am gone?” 
he asked Phyllis as she came back into the 
kitchen. 

“Don’t talk about it, dear grandfather !” 
cried Phyllis, going up to his chair and taking 
his feeble hand in hers; “ you are all I have; 
what should I do without you ?” 

“ My time won't be long now,” said Jacob, 

XVII—58 


“and I don’t wish it should. This worid 
seems getting dim, somehow, Phyllis; but 
yet I don’t like to think of leaving you all 
alone in this old house. I should like it to 
be sold, so that you could have the money 
and go and live where you liked ; though that 
don’t sound right neither,” he added sadly. 
“You're too little and tender to go wander- 
ing up and down by yourself.” 

“Don’t talk so,” said Phyllis through the 
tears that choked her voice. ‘God will take 
care of me.” 

“T know He will,” said Jacob reverently ; 
“but it don’t seem right, somehow, for a 
little lass like you to be all alone in the 
world.” 

“But I’m not a little lass any longer,” 
said Phyllis, smiling. “I’m getting to be an 
old woman, grandfather.” 

“No, no,” said Jacob tenderly as he 
stroked the soft fair hair that lay against 
his shoulder; “you're nothing but a lass yet, 
my little lass.” : 

He repeated the words several times in a 
dreamy voice, and Phyllis crept away at last, 
to finish her work, seeing that he was getting 
drowsy. His words had effectually faded the 
roses in her cheeks, and when David came 
to see them in the course of the evening she 
looked almost as pale as the patient he had 
just left. His visit was a long one, and 
when Phyllis found herself in her own room 
that night she was obliged to acknowledge 
against her will that her old feeling for him 
had returned in all its former force. What 
had caused it she could hardly tell; but 
there was an indefinable tone in his voice 
and look in his eyes when he addressed her 
that filled her heart with a strange sense of 
content. 

As for David, he felt happier than he had 
done for a long time past, as he walked back 
to his lodgings through the moonlit night. If 
anyone had told him he was in love with 
| Phyllis he would have given them an aston- 
ished denial, for such an idea had never even 
entered his head; but none the less, he felt all 

the poetry of his nature, which had lain dor- 
| mant since his trouble, return with fresh 
| force and fill his soul with life. 

It was not for some time that he came to 
| the knowledge of what was going on in his 
/own heart. Mr. Sinclair was very unwell 
during the first week or so after their arrival, 
| and was unable to see any one, but as soon as 
| he recovered a little he began to make rapid 

progress, and went out, leaning on David's 
arm, to renew his acquaintance with his 
| former flock. 
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His first visit was to the farm, where he 
was received with the deepest respect and 
affection by Phyllis and her grandfather, 
who had always regarded him as their best 
friendnext to Mrs.Carlyon. Phyllislistened to 
his accounts of his London work with breath- 
less interest, and as she looked at his pale 
worn features and contrasted them with the 
bright youthful face that she remembered, 
she honoured him as though he had been a 
martyr in the cause of God. She could not 
but notice too the deep affection of his 
manner when he turned to David, and the 
way in which he leaned upon his strength, 
and her heart warmed with gratitude as she 
realised the fact that the troubles and ex- 
periences through which David had passed 
had brought forth some fruit to the harvest. 

She would have been very much astonished 
if she had known what observations Mr. 
Sinclair was making during the interview. 
He seemed to her to be entirely above all 
earthly ideas and considerations, and yet the 
first thing that he said to David as they 
walked away together from the farm-house 
was, “I see now why you were so willing to 
come to Evesdene with me.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” asked David, 
in amazement; “I have not the slightest idea 
what you are driving at; and more than 
that, I thought you noticed at the time that 
I was unwilling to come.” 


“You were rather reluctant at first, cer- | 





his usual resolute fashion to find out whether 
there was any truth in the idea or not. He 
was surprised to find how it took hold of his 
mind, now that it had once been suggested to 
him ; he could think of nothing else but this 
new and wonderful discovery, and the more 
he thought of it the more he became con. 
vinced that Mr. Sinclair was right. Phyllis 
Wingate was the one woman in the world 
whom he could love! 

He had long suspected that his love for 
Dora Carlyon had been nothing but a passin; 
infatuation ; but now he knew it, for it seem 
to him that his whole life had been leading 
him up to this crowning point. And now he 
began to wonder whether Phyllis would ever 
look upon him with favour; she had always 
been so calm and sisterly in her manner to- 
wards him that he hardly dared to think that 
she could entertain any warmer feeling. Be- 
sides, she knew the whole story of his en- 
gagement, and how could she trust him after 
the miserable way in which he had acted? 
His doubts and fears showed what a change 
had passed over him—at one time he would 
have felt confident that he had only to ask 
and to have, but now he went through every 
alternation of hope and despair as he reviewed 
the situation. 

Mr. Sinclair made a most sympathetic 
listener, and David poured out his whole con- 
fidence, except on one point. He was still 
convinced that his connection with Dora was 


tainly, but when you had once made up your | completely forgotten, and he did not care to 
mind to come you were as eager about it as | be the first to recall the fact. He felt a deli- 
a boy going home for the holidays. I could! cacy too in mentioning her name, for he 
not make it out, but my eyes have been | knew the position in which Mr. Sinclair was 
opened to-day. Don’t pretend you can’t’ placed regardingher. He had no doubt that 
understand me, you know perfectly well that | he would ask her to be his wife on the first 
| Opportunity, but he could not touch upon 


I am talking of Phyllis Wingate.” 

“* Well, of all cool men on the face of the 
earth I think you are the coolest!” said 
David, dropping his friend’s arm, and look- 
ing him full in the face. “I can tell you 
honestly that I have never thought of such a 
thing.” 

“That is no proof that you may not have 
felt it.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T mean that your affection may not have 
arrived at the stage of definite thought yet, 
but I maintain that it exists all the same.” 





the subject unless his friend chose to 
begin. 

He sought an early opportunity of telling 
Phyllis of the offer that Mr. Sinclair had 
made to him with regard to the dispensary, 
and was rather disappointed that she would 
not give him any direct advice. 

“Such a serious step as that must be your 
own decision,” she said when he pressed her 
to tell him her opinion. 

“But I want you to help me to decide.” 

“T don’t know how to help you, except by 


“When such a thing is likely I will tell) warning you that nothing but the purest love 
you,” said David, drawing his friend’s arm | for your work could carry you through such 
through his own again, and pursuing their | a life as you describe.” 


wor the bridge. 


“And that, I am not sure I have,” said 


r. Sinclair laughed and changed the sub- | David. 


ject, but his words had taken effect. As 


“But I thought you told me that you 


soon as David was alone he set to work in! could not forget the sorrows and miseries of 
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these poor people, that they were always | 
present with you, and that you could not 
shake off your feeling of responsibility to-| 
wards them.” 

“Yes, that is all true, and yet I cannot 
quite see that I am called to give up all I 
enjoy to spend my whole life in such a place. 
All men cannot give themselves to working 
among the poor, and why should I more than | 
any one else ?” 

“The feeling of responsibility that you | 
describe seems to me in itself a call,” said 
Phyllis. ‘God does not lay it upon every 
man’s soul. If you read the books of the, 
old prophets you will see that they had just | 
the same feeling ; some of them even com- | 
plained of having to prophesy, but God had | 
put His word in their mouths, and they were | 
obliged to speak.” 

David was astonished at the depth of | 
thought her words displayed, for she had 
never spoken to him so openly before. | 
“Why, Phyllis,” he said, “you preach as | 
well as Mr. Sinclair.” | 

“Tam very sorry,” said Phyllis humbly, 
“T did not mean to preach.” 

“TI am very glad, for I like to hear you. | 
Go on and expound your text, for I don’t 
quite understand what you mean.” 

There was an earnestness in David’s voice 
that encouraged Phyllis to goon. “I wish 
you would read the book of Ezekiel,” she | 
said ; “ you would understand it all then. I. 
often think that those old prophets must, 
have dreaded the voice of God, that called | 


such a burden of responsibility upon you as 
you say, the only way of ‘delivering your 
soul’ is to give yourself as Ezekiel did—to 
teaching a helping these poor ignorant 
people.’ 

She stopped, and looked timidly up in his 
face, half expecting that he would make some 
scornful reply, but the words she heard sur- 
prised her. “You are right, Phyllis,” he 
said; “I know that this is the work I am 
meant to do, though I have tried to shut my 
eyes to it. You have helped me to see my 
duty, and I thank you with all my heart, 
though I know I shall find it both hard and 
trying.” 

Phyllis made no answer, but the look of 
sympathy in her eyes roused an irresistible 
impulse in David's heart. ‘ Phyllis,” he 


said, in a tone of deep emotion, “there is 


one thing which would help me beyond all 
others. Will you consent to share this life 
with me?” Phyllis looked up at him in 
speechless astonishment, and he continued 
rapidly, “I have loved you all my life; it is 
true, though perhaps you hardly believe it. 
I have only found it out myself during the 
last few weeks ; but I know it now, and Iam 
thankful for every sorrow I have gone 
through, for they have only taught me to 
value you the more. Can you not love me, 
Phyllis ?” he asked, for she was still silent. 

Phyllis had no words wherewith to reply. 
The sudden revulsion of feeling almost took 
away her breath. 

“T know I am not worthy of you,” he said 





them out from their fellow-countrymen and | sadly, “and perhaps I can hardly expect you 
set them apart as watchmen and messengers. | to trust me after all that has passed ; but I 
Don’t you remember the awful words that | tell you by everything I hold dear that I am 
God said to Ezekiel, ‘When I say unto the | only speaking the plain truth when I say 
wicked thou shalt surely die, and thou givest | that this is the first time I have ever loved. 
him not warning, nor speakest to warn the That mad fancy has passed like a fever 
wicked from his wicked way to save his life, | dream, and I have awakened to the pure and 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, | living light of day. Life is worth nothing 
but his blood will I require at thy hand’?” | to me without you. Can you not at least 
“T never remember reading those words,” | let me hope that some day you will listen to 
said David; “but I can see that if a man|me? I could wait patiently then through 
really believed that they were spoken to him | years of toil and loneliness.” : 
by God, he would give up his whole life to | He paused and looked at her with an en- 
carrying them out. But what I don’t under- | treating expression ; there was a light in her 
stand is why, if men believe these words, they eyes and a flush on her cheek that he had 
don’t go mad; for it seems to me that their never seen there before. “Phyllis!” he ex- 
work does not bring much result after all.” | claimed, holding out his hands, “is it pos- 
“We cannot see all the results yet,” said | sible that you love me?” 
Phyllis. “But you have not heard all, for} She laid her hands in his as her only an- 
Gud says, ‘Yet if thou warn the wicked and | swer. “I never knew what joy was till 
he turn not from his wickedness nor from | now,” he whispered. ; : 
his evil way, he shall die in his iniquity, but “There is one obstacle in the way,” said 
thou hast delivered thy soul.’ I hardly like | Phyllis at last. 
to say all this to you, David, but if you have! ‘“ What is that ?” asked David in alarm. 
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“T can never leave my grandfather while | 
he lives.” 
“You shall not. We will have him up to 
London.” | 
“No, David, it would kill him to move | 
him at his age. I must not let my love for | 
you make me forget what I owe to him; he | 
as been more than a father to me ever since 
I was a baby. You can wait a little while.” 
“T don’t know about that,” said David 
disconsolately. 
“Why you said just now you could wait | 


clair when it had been decided that they 
must leave Evesdene, “but I really do not 
think I can go abroad unless you will take 
up my work for me.” 

“Tt is not selfish at all,” said David. “I 
suppose I must do something, though I should 
prefer spending my time down here in idle- 
ness. But I really don’t quite see how I can 
take up your work, for Iam not a clergyman.” 

“Tf I had a regular charge,” said Mr. Sin- 
clair, “of course I should have to get a 
clergyman to take my duty, but as it is lam 


through years of loneliness if I would only | only a sort of unpaid supernumerary curate, 
give you some hope,” said Phyllis with a anda great deal of my work could just as 
smnile. well be done by a layman. I want you to 


“IT have changed my mind since then,” | start your dispensary at once, and as the 
said David, as he drew her closer to his side. | people are sure to be rather slow in coming 


“Tt seems to me that I have waited for you | to it at first you can fill up your time, if you 
—_ ag geo a a | + sacl so pond, in 75 ye. 2 foe A clubs and 
e words fell like sweetest music upon | institutes for me until I come back. 
Phyllis’s ear. What mattered now the long| ‘There are only two objections to your 
years of pain and sorrow that she had passed plan,” said David; “the first is that I have 
through ? they were all vanished like dreams not money enough to start a dispensary, and 
in the morning sun. Her womanly nature was the second that I have not the faintest idea 
oo now hae a hg she ~ _ ab rr phy eee = decreas or any- 
er love unasked, and she gave herself up to , thing else of a kindred nature. 

the new sense of joy with a feeling of utter | «The first objection is easily taken out of 
rest and contentment. the way,”said Mr. Sinclair smiling; “you can- 

Will you tell your grandfather, or shall not have supposed that I should ask you to 
I ¢” asked David when at last he rose to go. devote yourself to this work without making 

Me See oe re _ myself,” you any a he 7 ! ue sy = pe a 
me What ig it, my little lass t > paid old J acob | vane rs yf: oval Ge Valey unable ee 
as she went in and knelt down by his chair. the purpose, where you should live rent free, 
“What makes your eyes shine so bright?” and carry on the dispensary. I have no 

Phyllis laid her head down on his knee doubt that you will earn a very fair liveli- 
that he might not see her face as she an- , hood in time, but this will enable you to 
swered softly, “ David has just asked me to make a start, and to marry whenever you can 
be his wife.” see your way to it.” 

The old man made no answer for a minute | David said nothing for a moment, his 
or two, and Phyllis could feel his hand trem- | thoughts were busily engaged in conjuring 
bes. Fes puch in : me head. Pape penne HP a pels A os “ gaged in no — 

sat upright in his chair, and, clasping his home wi yllis always at his side ; 
hands together, he said in a loud clear voice, | recalled himself to business, however, with an 
“ Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant depart effort and said gratefully, “Ido not refuse 
in peace !” your offer, because I could not afford to give 
up all chance of making a good income unless 

oe stir llames =. something certain was guaranteed to me. 
. par seal * if ae ae a — are shall eet : aie agreement 

im leav is’s side again, but events so | of course, an in ad better pay you 
happened that he was seaedily obliged to rent after three or four years.” ree 
return to London. As the weather became! ‘No, I shall not let you do that. If you 
cold and damp Mr. Sinclair seemed to go go on and like the work the house will 
back instead of gaining strength, and David | eventually become your own, say in five 
could not but acquiesce in the doctor’s opinion | years’ time from the date of the agreement.” 
that he ought to go abroad as quickly as} “That is too much,” said David warmly. 
= rie na “y don’t think I ought to accept it from 

‘It seems horribly se e up your | you. 
whole time with my affairs,” said Mr. Sin-! “Why not? You have done more for me 
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than any other man on earth; I will not hear | it. Is it possible that you do not remember 


a word against it, so it is no use for you to 
say any more,” and so the matter was settled. 

David found saying good-bye even harder 
than he had anticipated; his only comfort | 
was that by setting to work at once he would | 
be able to make a home for Phyllis all the | 
sooner. He had not much time for regrets, 
however, on his return to London, for what 
with the business connected with the house, 
and learning all he could about the work, in 
addition to watching over Mr. Sinclair’s 
health, his hands were full. 

During all this time Dora’s name had never 
been mentioned by either of them, but a few 
days before Mr. Sinclair started he said to 
David, “I suppose you don’t know where- 
abouts on the Continent Miss Carlyon is ?” 

“No, I do not,” said David, “but if you 
are anxious to know Dr. Jefferies might be 
able to tell you.” 

“Will you ask him for me?” said Mr. 
Sinclair. 

David hesitated a moment. Dr. Jefferies | 
had known the whole story of his engage- 
ment so minutely that he did not much care 
to speak to him about Dora. 

“T think it would be better if you asked 
him yourself,” he said. 

Something in his voice struck Mr. Sinclair. 
“Why ?” he asked briefly. 

David did not reply at once, and in the 
pause both men felt exceedingly uncomfort- | 
able, Mr. Sinclair imagining that David was | 
criticising his conduct towards Dora at the | 
time of his illness, and David feeling uncer- 
tain whether or not to explain the situation. 

Mr. Sinclair was the first to speak. “I 
don’t quite know what you are thinking,” he 
said, “but I should hardly suppose it is 
necessary for me to tell you that the principal 
reason why I am anxious to go abroad is that 
I may see Miss Carlyon and ask her to be my 
wife. I have never mentioned the subject, 
for we stand in a somewhat delicate position 
towards each other as you know; whether 
she will accept me or not I cannot say, but 
if I get stronger, as I believe I shall, my first 
step will be to seek her out.” 

“Thank you for your confidence,” said 
David. 
mine in return. Don’t you remember that 
[ was once engaged to Miss Carlyon myself ?” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mr. Sinclair in un- 
feigned astonishment. ‘ You engaged to 
Dora !” 

“Yes,” said David; “I told you before 
you were taken ill, but I have felt sure for 








“T think I had better give you | 





some time that you had forgotten all about 


my asking you to keep the fact of your 
knowledge of me a secret from her %” 

“Yes, I do remember something of it 
now,” said Mr. Sinclair; “ but it is all very 
dim, like a story that one had read years 
ago. Tell me what happened %” 

“IT kept my secret for some time,” said 
David, “but on the night of Lord Clare- 
mont’s death I told her all, and our engage- 
ment was broken off. I know now that 
there had never been any real love between 
us; her heart was never mine; and no one 
will congratulate you as heartily as I, if you 
succeed in winning it.” 

“Tt is all coming back to me,” said Mr. 
Sinclair slowly. ‘I remember it all now. 
Well, this only makes your conduct towards 
me the more noble and generous. Don’t 
interrupt,” he added with a smile, as David 
shook his head, “I have a right to my own 
opinion. We will not speak of this again, 
but it shall always be a sacred memory 
between us.” He held out his hand and 
David pressed it warmly. 

“‘T shall prescribe bed for you,” he said ; 
“your hand is quite hot and feverish, and 
we must go down to the lawyer's early to- 
morrow morning to sign the agreement.” 

When David came down to breakfast next 
morning he found a letter lying on his plate. 
The handwriting seemed familiar to him, 
and on turning it over, he saw a crest on the 
back that told him whose it was. He opened 
the envelope with a feeling of curiosity. 
The writer was a nobleman whom he had 
often met at Claremont House, and who had 
taken a good deal of notice of him. David 
read the letter through with a feeling of 
bewilderment. Here was the very post he 
had longed for laid at his feet. 

Mr. Sinclair was not likely to be down 
for another hour or so, and leaving his ne- 
glected breakfast on the table, David sat 
down opposite the fire with the letter in his 
hand. He turned the envelope over and 
over, examining the postmarks. It had been 
forwarded from Claremont House, and it 
seemed to David a providential thing that it 
should have reached him on this very morn- 
ing when his fate was to be signed and 
sealed. Had it been delayed only a few 
hours longer he could not have given the 
proposal a moment’s consideration ; but now 
he no longer looked at the question from a 
simply personal point of view. Phyllis’s 
maxim, do what is right, had taken root in 
his heart; but he could not make up his 
mind whether this was a temptation or a 
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godsend. The idea of going back from his | once more looked back on his past life. A 


word was repugnant to him. He had de- 
voted his life to work amongst the poor, and 
he was bound to carry out his vow; but 
could he not help them more effectually in 
this way than in the line which he had 
already chosen ? 

Increased power and position should only 
mean for him increased responsibility towards 
those for whom he had pledged himself to 
labour. He thought of Lord Claremont and 
others like him, who, powerful and wealthy 
as they were, had made their riches and 
position means of good to all around them. 
Why should he not be such a one as these ? 
And yet he could not divest himself of a 
haunting doubt that these thoughts were 
not altogether disinterested. Why had he 
had talents and power given to him if he 
were not meant to rise out of his old posi- 
tion and make himself a name and fame in 
the world? His old aims and ambitions 
began to rise up again within his breast, and, 


as he looked back over the past events of his | 


life, he thought he could see a guiding hand 
leading him on to this very point. 

He was playing with a ring which he wore 
upon his finger, and as he twisted it care- 
lessly round and round, it fell upon the floor; 
he stooped and picked it up, and as he did 
so a recollection came back to his mind. It 
was Phyllis’s gift to him when they were 
engaged, a ring which had belonged to her 
father ; and when she gave it to him, she 
had said, with the playfulness which was a 
new feature in her character, “I am afraid 
it is not good enough for such a fashionable 
young man as you are ;” and he had replied 
seriously and gravely, ‘‘I have done with 
fashion, Phyllis: I was not born to it, and it 
never sat well upon me: I have come back 
to my true place in the world.” 

A flush of shame crossed his brow, as he 
remembered the words, that he had thought 
80 little of Phyllis in the matter. He knew 
instinctively that he should have little chance 
of rising in the world if he were married to 
such a wife as she would be, her plain 
country manners would be quite out of place 
in a London drawing-room ; and if he meant 
to succeed he must make his way socially as 
well as officially. If he had a home of his 
own to support, his life would be nothing 
but a continual struggle with poverty ; if 
Dora had been his wife——but at this point 
he rose suddenly to his feet and tossed the 
letter into the fire. 

He watched the last spark die out with a 
sense of strange relief, and as he did so, he 





man of the people, trained and educated 
both in hardship and prosperity, familiar 
with the great of this world, and with a 
cultivated mind, had not his whole career 
been a discipline preparing him for this very 
work ? 

His own childish words returned to his 
mind: if a bridge was to be built between 
rich and poor, who so fit as he to be the con- 
necting link, a man who had laid his hand 
upon both? Why, if not for this, had 
Phyllis been given to him, the very help- 
mate who could take part in his work? The 
longer he looked at it in this new light the 
more clearly he understood all the events of 
his life; his literary powers, his medical 
knowledge, and his political training—all 
were needed, all could be pressed into the 
great work that he had undertaken, where 
evils of every kind awaited his attack! 

He sat down at the writing table and 
dashed off a polite refusal. “ Phyllis shall 
never know of this till after we are married,” 
he thought, as he sealed and directed the 
envelope. 

“My dear fellow, what have you been 
doing ?” said a voice behind him, and, turn- 
ing round, he saw Mr. Sinclair looking with 
amazement at the untouched breakfast. 

“T had a letter to write,” said David 
briefly as he put it into his pocket. 

“ Ah! I understand,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
smiling ; “and now, perhaps, you will ring 
the bell for some hot coffee, for this is as 
cold as ice.” 

David smiled also, but he made no reply, 
and silently posted his letter as they walked 
down together to the lawyer’s office. 

The first days after Mr. Sinclair’s depar- 
ture were somewhat lonely, and David began 
to long for the time when he could go down 
to Evesdene again, and yet, almost in spite 
of himself, he began to get intensely in- 
terested in his work; he had at once engaged 
Edward Bolton to help him in the dispen- 
sary, and the pleasure of settling them in a 
comfortable home once more whiled away 
many a lonely hour. He was very busy, 
too, furnishing ‘his house, and felt com- 
pelled to write to Phyllis about twice every 
day for advice and directions! Altogether 
the time seemed to pass away very quickly, 
and some weeks had already elapsed when he 
was startled one morning by receiving a letter 
from Phyllis to say that her grandfather was 
very ill. He set off at once, and reached 
Evesdene in the evening, to find Phyllis 
watching by old Jacob’s side. 
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“T don’t think he will know you,” she 
said with tears in her eyes as David came 
up to the bed. 

“T had no idea he was so bad as this,” 
said David as he looked at the old man’s 


face, on which the shadow of death was | 


already beginning to fall. 

“He was taken much worse this morning; 
but I did not telegraph, for I knew you 
would come to me.” 

Their voices seemed to disturb the old 
man, for he moved slightly and muttered in 
a feeble tone, “ My little lass, my little lass !” 

Phyllis knelt by the bed, with the tears 
streaming down her face. “I am here, 
grandfather,” she said; “don’t you know 
me?” 

He opened his eyes and looked round 
with a bewildered air, till his gaze rested on 
David. 

“What is it?” asked David gently as he 
bent over the bed. 

The old man made no answer, but, exert- 
ing all his fast-failing powers, he took David’s 
hand and guided it to Phyllis. 

“T will take care of her,” said David, and 
even as he spoke old Jacob passed peace- 
fully away. 

The days that followed were very sad 
ones for Phyllis; her grandfather had been 


everything to her all her life, and though | 


David could not resist a secret feeling that 
now she would be all his own, he loved her 
far too well not to share in her sorrow. He 
did not like to leave her, even though a 
friend of her grandfather’s had come to stay 
in the house ; so he took up his abode at the 
inn until after the funeral. He did not 
speak a word about the future until all was 
over; but he knew that he must get back to 
London as quickly as possible, and some 
arrangement must be made before he went. 

“ How soon will you come to me, Phyllis?” 
he asked tenderly. “I know you hardly 
feel able to think of plans yet ; but I cannot 
leave you without settling something.” 

“You are so good and patient,” said 
Phyllis, smiling through her tears, “that I 
ought not to make any more difficulties than 
I can help ; but I should like to wait a year, 
if you do not mind.” 

“A year!” said David, unable to conceal 
his disappointment. “I don’t think I can 
wait so long; besides, Phyllis, what would 
you do with yourself in the meantime ? 
You could not stay on at the farm alone ; 
ened grandfather Jeft you to me, and I know 

e would approve of what I wish.” 


Phyllis could not but see that David had | 


much sense on his side, and after some time 

she consented to compromise matters; it 

was now the end of January, and she agreed 
_ that they should be married during the next 
| summer. 

“But what will you do in the meantime?” 
| said David anxiously. “I can’t bear to 
| think of you in sorrow when I am not by 
to comfort you.” 

“Mrs. Foster has asked me to go and stay 
with her,’ said Phyllis; “she is a good, 
kind woman, with plenty of little children ; 
so I shall be as happy with her as I could 
be anywhere.” 

David was not quite pleased with the 

arrangement, for he secretly thought that 
Mrs. Foster was a very uninteresting person ; 
however, he had no better plan to propose, 
so he comforted himself with thinking that, 
after all, it would not be for long. 
| Phyllis had been left sole heiress to Jacob's 
| property, and though it was not large, it 
| was enough to make a very material dif- 
ference to their income. “1 am only afraid 
we shall be too comfortable,” she said 
| when David explained their position to 
her. 

“There is not much fear of that,” said 
| David ; “ you have no idea yet of what you 
are coming to. I am only afraid that the 
daily contact with so much that is sad 
and wretched will be more than you can 
bear.” 

“While I have youl can bear anything,” 
said Phyllis, “and I can never tell you how 
glad I am that my lot is to be cast among 
the poor and suffering of this world ; I shall 
feel in my right place there, and while we 
love each other and have a work to do, I 
shall ask for nothing else on earth.” 

David found the next few months pass 
much sooner than he expected; his work 
engrossed much of his thoughts, and the 
joyful anticipation of the future made the 
time fly as if on wings. He had heard but 
little of Mr. Sinclair, except a few lines of 
hearty congratulation on his approaching 
marriage ; of his own affairs there had been 
not a word, and David often wondered 
whether he had ever met Dora, and if he 
had met her what had taken place between 
them. He had told Phyllis all about it, of 
course; but the subject was hardly ever 
mentioned by either of them. David had 
not thought much about it lately ; his own 
affairs had been too engrossing, and he was 
quite surprised one morning to receive a 
letter from Mr. Sinclair. As soon as he 
opened it he gathered the whole contents at 
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a glance; Dora and Mr. Sinclair were en- 
aged ! 
David felt a glow of pleasure at his heart 
as he began to read. 


“Dear Davip,—You are the first person | 


I mean to inform of the event which has 
happened to-day. I am engaged to Dora 
Carlyon, and I am the happiest man alive— 
not even excepting you! 


long time I could not find out where they 
were, and then we missed over and over; 
but I will tell you all that another time. If 
I were once to begin describing Dora’s good- 
ness to you I might go on all night, so I will 
not enter upon that either ; but there is one 
thing I must tell you, and at once. I have 
suspected for some time that I should never 
be able to take up my work in the East End 
again, and now it is absolutely forbidden. 
What would you say if I went back to Eves- 
dene? Mr. Thomson is going to resign, and 
Dora urges me to take his place. Shall you 
call me a deserter? If you were not getting 
on so well I would brave the doctor’s opinion ; 
but as it is I believe I shall have to submit. 
You need not think to hide up your success 
by telling me you are ‘getting on fairly.’ I 
have heard from many and many of my old 
friends how you have thrown yourself heart 
and soul into the work, how you have iden- 
tified yourself with the people, and how 
they are beginning even now to trust and 
love you. I know that I may safely leave 


them with you and your wife, and that, | 


though you are sure to have plenty of dis- 
couragement, you will yet make your mark 
and earn your reward. I envy you; it goes 
to my heart to give up my cherished work 
among the people; but I shall still look on 


your work as mine, and my money and my 


help will always be at your disposal. And now 
: oor bye if you are only half as happy as 
am you are to be envied. 
“Yours ever, 
“ OSWALD SINCLAIR.” 


David read the letter with a feeling of the 
sincerest delight ; the only sentence he could 
not agree with was that in which Mr. Sin- 
clair said he was the happiest man in the 


world ; but his private opinion on this point 
did not prevent him from sending a hearty 
congratulation to his friend, before setting 
out for his day’s work. 

David’s days were fully occupied now; his 
mornings were spent in the dispensary, which 
Was now so crowded that he could never 


I have had a. 
series of adventures since I came out; for a | 


| have got through his work if it had not been 
| for Bolton’s help. The afternoons he gave 
_to visiting the sick in their own homes, and 
trying to alleviate their miserable condition 
as far as he could; it was in this part of the 
work that he looked especially for Phyllis’s 
aid. She was a born nurse, and her sweet 
and gentle manner would gain over the 
rough and ignorant women, and teach them 
a better way of life. David generally felt 
very tired when he came to the end of his 
round ; but there was another part of his 
work still to be done. Nearly every evening 
in the week he went to the young men’s 
club that Mr. Sinclair had started, to teach 
the lads not only how to instruct but how to 
amuse themselves. It was intensely interest- 
ing to him to see how the ideas of union, 
order, and discipline were instilled into their 
minds by means of the games he taught 
them ; he only wished that he had a dozen 
other young men like himself to help on the 
work. It struck him one day that he might 
use his literary talents in an appeal for help, 
and he wrote a short account of his East- 
End experiences ; it was a simple but graphic 
recital, and people not only read it and 
talked of it, but some at least laid its lesson 
to heart. 

David rejoiced to find that after all his 
hand had not lost its cunning; but he 
had the less time to think of his success, as 
it came about just at the time of his marriage. 
The few days that he could spare from his 
work for a holiday were full of such bliss as 
till now he had never known ; they were 
spent in a quiet little Devonshire village, 
and when David looked back on it in after 
life it seemed to him one long dream of 
flowers and sunshine and the songs of birds. 

The contrast was all the greater when they 
came home to the dingy London street, and 
David looked somewhat anxiously at Phyllis’s 

face, fearing that she would feel disheartened 
by her first sight of the great city. 

“ Shall you be able to bear it?” he asked 
as she stood by his side. 

They were looking out of the open window, 
and the sights and sounds of the surging life 
around them had never weighed so heavily 
on David’s heart before. 

“Of course I can bear it, if you can,” said 
Phyllis, clasping his hand closer in her own; 
| then looking up to the evening sky where a 
| gleam of sunlight lit up the misery around, 

“Oh! David,” she said, “could any fate be 
more blessed than to spend our lives in 
bringing light and love to those who lie in 
| darkness and the shadow of death ?” 





THE GLORY OF GOD. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe REY. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Oh! let us all be glad to-day.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 8—19. 
Text: “The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus.” 
7 a religion which is the greatest re- 
ligion in the world, that the beginning 
of it should be at a cradle and with the little 
face of a new-born child, is singular and 
touching, and wonderful. 
What must the shepherds have thought, 
and the Magi, who had come hundreds of 


| their bed, and were glad and contented that 

| he was born, all sound and well. Mary had, 
perhaps, her donkey’s saddle-cloth laid over 
her for a blanket. 

Now and then there was a little murmur 
from her small waking-up sleeper in the 
manger in the gloom. She herself could not 

see Him; but she was His mother, and she 

could hear Him, and she raised herself and 
lifted Him to her breast, and He went to 
Sleep again peaceful and satisfied, just as 
you did, when you were a small child of a 
few hours old, some years ago. 

“Tf only He keeps well,” they say. That 


miles, leaving behind them magnificent | 
oriental temples; and the angels, who had | is all they were anxious about in this smelly, 
come from heaven, when they saw the | draughty place, for they loved their child, and 
beginnings of the light of the glory of God | saw something shining on the little round 
for man in a sleeping baby, no bigger than | head of it which was blessedness, loveliness, 
our own baby, and theirs, in a manger amid | and glory to them. Every true-hearted 
the confusion of a crowded stable ? | father and mother see it on their baby, too. 
He was not an hour old when the shepherds | It is like what they have seen painted in 


made their first acquaintance with Him. | pictures of angels, and they love it, and are 


He was only just a moment old when the | happy in it ; it seems to purify them from all 


And it is, perhaps, not too | the selfishness of previous years. 


angels did so. 
A dreadful place! Dismal darkness and 


much to say that His surroundings were | 


about the very worst of all the new-born 
babies of the land. He had no proper bed, | 
only a cattle trough with a little cattle fodder 
in it—a sort of moveable crib, as we have 


| abomination! that His birthplace is? Be it so. 


Yet is it the very place of all others in which 
to see what is the real power and kingly do- 
minion of a living child; what equipage, 


fixed ones in our stables, put there for the rank, riches it brings ; what is its own fair 
cattle that were in the place to feed out of. | spiritual lordship over man, and what are the 
It was not even a regular stable, but a cave, | dearly-loved splendours it creates and con- 
just then used for the oxen and asses of a trols in people around it, when they love it. 
great crowd of people who had come up| Its helpless little hands seem to open a 
to Bethlehem, because it was a taxing-place, | window for itself to shine into their hearts 
and they had to come there to be taxed. | with such a beautiful kind of light of 
Many who owned the animals were persons | knowledge and glory, as moonbeams stealing 
of fortune: landlords and bankers, and| through the window and lamp-rays lying 
merchants. They had probably rich harness, | about the room never give. 
tasselled and plated. But their masters had | There had been prophets with grand fancies 
been thankful to get any kind of a rack and | in the world; there had been priests with 
fodder for them inside any sort of stable symbols and pictures of darkness and sin in 
door ; the town was so full. It was a foul- | the world ; and they had done their work for 
smelling place, ill-lighted all day, and at night ~man, suchasit was. But the true beginning 
asmoky lamp burnt hung up in the doorway. of eternal religion was neither in the prophet 
Into this place all the heralds of our faith nor in the priest. It was in the power of 
came to see a little soft, rosy-limbed baby, | a baby’s sleep and smiles. 
wrapped up in strips of yellow flannel with | God’s glory-crown up in heaven there is 
a tiny bit of sunny hair on his small round like that nimbus of loveliness which, in this 
head. His mother and father, huddled up darkest place, those mother’s eyes see shining 
in the stable corner near Him, had a pro- around the little wonderful head she washes, 
vincial peasant’s look, and were very grate-| and brushes, and loves as nation’s kings are 
ful for the good pile of grass they had for ' not loved, and serves with life and death. 
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The glory of God is nothing at all like 
martial pomp or royal pageant. It is best 
seen in these sombre and gloomy surround- 
ing: the bare stone walls, the semi-darkness, 
the crowded cattle ; the unclean floor, whose 
master is a stable-man, where a shabby hay- 
stand is the cot, a truss of clean fodder the 
visitors’ beds ! 

See that father and mother there, bending 
over the little figure with closed eyes, that 
cannot even see that they are looking ; with 
a tiny little tied tongue that cannot thank them 
for what they do for it ; watch Him spinning 
His silver threads, stronger than iron chains, 
all about them, and fixing them in His meshes 
as a spider fixes a fly. 

“Wonderful !” felt Mary. “ Wonderful !” 
felt Joseph, all swelling and unutterable in 
those hearts within them. Such isthe royal 
power of the little crumpled face, that only 
repeats its little ways and sleepings and 
dumb signs of satisfaction and hunger for 
food, salt little murmurings, in a dingy and 
ugly den, without one single charm of light 
or sound, form or colour; yet affecting 
human hearts to nobleness and turning ser- 
vitude and slavery into liberty and delight. 

We must begin our thought of God where 
Jesus’s face begins, with Mary’s baby as He 


lies in the manger. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “‘ Christ is merciful and mild.” 
Lesson: Matt. ii. 1—9. 
Text: “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 


That stable at Bethlehem had a possession 
which neither tabernacle nor temple nor psalm 
nor prophesy ever had. No doubt, they 
all had had something to say both great and 
precious about God ; but if you will enter 
the stable you will learn something greater 
and more precious than they ever taught. 
And why? Because there is what all nations 
and tongues, all ranks and ages, “all flesh ” 
can see and understand—a living revelation 
of what is the spiritual greatness and what 
is the fair glory of God. 

Some people talk about God as though 
His greatness was like the greatness of those 
who sit upon a golden throne at the top of 
sweeping flights of golden steps, with spark- 
ling crystal and jasper walls around. 

You will begin the thought of God best by 
feeling what the shepherd’s felt, the Magi, 
and the angels, when they crossed that 
wretched stable floor and made their ac- 
quaintance with that gentle harmless holy 





sleeper at Bethlehem. There, amazed, and 
looking as earnest people only look, they 
were seeing “the highest” glory of God 
made ‘flesh and dwelling amongst us—a 
tiny baby with his miracle crown, a mighty 
King of human hearts, with his fair chariots 
and weapons of war, and banners, and con- 
quests, and fetters, and ecstatic captives, 

There was a little while ago a great state 
day in Spain, when people came to the palace 
to pay homage totheir king. He was anew 
king : new every way, for he had not been 
in the world very long. He was quite a 
baby. Indeed, his father had died before he 
was born, so that he had come to his nursery 
cradle and to the throne of Spain at the 
very same time. A child was born, and the 
government was upon his shoulders. But 
though he was king to the country, to his 
mother and his old nurse he was baby, as 
dear a little mite as eyes could see, to be 
loved and kept warm ; and they were proud 
and glad of him with women’s happiness. 
His nursery, where his puff-powder and little 
sponge and softest of brushes were, and he 
had his graceful morning and evening sleep 
and waking, was their paradise. 

Well, there had to be a christening day 
with unusual royal and military pageant and 
pomp. So the tailor came to the little man 
to fit him with ermine and velvets and satin 
of crimson and yellow and white; and the 
jeweller came to fit him with regalia of dia- 
monds, of waistband and necklace, for he 
was one of the great race of Spanish kings. 
And he cried and did not like it, and his old 
nurse said, ‘“ Bother your trappings ;” and 
when they had gone she soothed him off to 
sleep. 

Then the great day came. The whole 
land was astir and gay, and the city of the 
king was alive with processions and banners 
and bands of music. Peals of bells clanged 
and banged in the cathedral spires. Parks of 
cannon boomed at the barracks and forts, 
High officers of state, nobles, and generals, 
nal admirals, and governors of provinces, 
came and stood in crowds at the gates of the 
church where were prancing horseguards with 
polished helmets and breastplates glancing 
in the sun. And they put the little man in 
his toggery, such as kings wear, and lifted 
him on to the cushions they had put to prop 
him up in his throne. They had a great job 
to get him to sit still. He was just fresh 
from his morning sleep after his bath, and he 
would crow and kick his little legs about and 
laugh, for he was by nature a merry little 
fellow, and he wanted to go to his nurse. 
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Then trumpeters blew, the doors of the | When the angels directed the shepherds 

e were swung open, and he was startled | to the “Lord from heaven,” and the door 
and held his breath, and then laughed and | of the stable opened, and the murmuring of 
jumped with baby delight. And in trooped | the child was heard, there were no blazoned 
the rank and title of the land dressed in | surroundings to add to His authority ; He 
uniforms of the court and the army, of had no robe but mother-made swathings of 
crimson and silver and gold, to pay homage, | baby flannels, no crown save the little 
as kings receive it, bowing their knees, kiss- | throbbing top of His head. There were 
ing his hands, and passing away. cattle, and a lamp-light spreading its dim 

ough it was all unintelligible to him, rays through the darkness for the stableman 
the little man rather liked it for a while, to clear out the soiled litter, while Mary, 
and he kept bobbing up and down in baby now and then raising herself on her elbow 
happiness : it was pretty fun. But he got | on the straw, gave an eager glance with her 
tired of it and weary, and nodded and fell | weary eyes and listened towards where the 
fast asleep. Nurse wanted to take him up | little sleeper lay, her heart thrilling with 
into her arms, he was in such an uncomfort- | mother’s joy. Yet here is the glory of God, 
able position. She was quite annoyed that | His highest glory ! 
she might not. It was very hard to see him| That baby they saw was a very feeble 
with his sleepy little head down on his chest, | thing, as stupid men count power ; but it was 
there, sitting up like that. Poor little fellow! |a very strong one as humanity has always 
It had to be so, for he was a king of Spain, | counted strength, and as God counts it, lying 
you see, as well as the fair little master and there in its crazy, ramshackle manger, the 
monarch of his nurse’s heart. So the honest | little flannels about it, with only a small 
little man slept on with his little head on his ‘round mouth to open, to root about its 
chest, sitting on the pillows in the throne, | mother’s breast for its food, which is as yet 
till it was all over, when nurse was allowed | its only way of asking, besides a little feeble 
to fold him in her arms and carry him to his| murmur. It is strong because there are 
little bed. hearts in people’s breasts, and none like a 

All this pageant and pomp was doubtless | baby’s little harmless innocence can reach 
very well in its way, for people love to have | them. The king who cleaves people’s heads 
itso. But the kind of royalty the little man | in two with swords for conquest, has to get 
had on his throne was a silly, sorrowful | blacksmiths to make his chains, and to bribe 
affair, in spite of all its bright banners and | men with titles and gold pieces to get them 
stirring trumpets, compared with the real | toservehim. He has run away with a name 
eternal and divine royalty of a baby in the | of God and has no business with it. He is 
hearts of a human home. That court-bend- | not a king at all as God is king. God’s 
ing of the knee to him was a coarse, empty | highest glory is in that wonderful stable 
vanity, a mere bending to regalia of jewels | where that ostler at Bethlehem is busy and 
and velvets, to the bending of his mother | that mother, in the dark, miserable dungeon 
over him in his cot, tumbling out on to him, | of a place, is sunning herself with the fair, 
“You darling !” and kisses again and again, | warm, soul-radiance which to her good- 
all unarranged and because she could not | willed heart always shines so beautifully out 
help it. That got-up glory of the celebration | of the little round rosy face of Jesus. 
was but a heavy, dull, listless caricature of 
the great affairs mother and nurse had had 
together with him, when they had crooned 7EN 
over him, tickled him, laughed with him, celia mien 
and danced him up high, and had finished Opening Hymn: “I want to be like Jesus.” 
off, folding him to a breast filled with a joy Lesson: 1 Cor. i. 23—81, 
too great to speak, and had sung him to 
sleep, then laid him down alone and had gone 
off to their work. I have told you how different is the won- 
It is by no documents of lawyers, and| derful power of a baby from that in the 

homage of lords, or decorations of diamonds | limbs of men, who can pick up huge rocks 
and velvet, but by his own little wand | and set them rolling like play-balls, and 
of magic that baby becomes glorious and | break thick iron bars across their knees as 
ge He is his own regalia ; his lovers are | if they were dry sticks. 

throne, and everywhere and always is} You shall see the working of this powe1 


Text: ‘“‘ The weakness of God is stronger than men.” 





throne-room and coronation day. | in two human hearts in Westmoreland, 
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Some years ago, when there was a snow- 
storm, the snow fell so heavily as to block 
up all the roads; and in the narrow valleys, 
it became so deep as to cover over the roofs 
of the little houses there, and on the hills, 
the sheep which had not escaped to the woods 
were buried and in great misery and peril. 

It was in the month of April, in bright 
spring weather, when the larks had begun to 
sing, and it was hoped that the winter was 
gone, that a man and his wife left their cot- 
tage for the day to buy something. Their 
cottage was a low stone building standing 
by itself in a narrow glen. 

Before they could return, snow began to 
fall, and fell so fast and continuously that the 
whole district was soon deep in it. When 
the early night came on, cold, bleak, and 


black, and father and mother had not come | 


home, the little folks they had left behind 
in the cottage did not know what to make 
of it. 

The oldest of them, Agnes, was nine 
years, and their parents not being in meant 
a great deal more to her than to the rest 
of them. She was afraid and wondered, 
and kept looking up at the clock with star- 
tled eyes. She had seen snow like this, but 
not without her mother at home. There 
were twin babes in the cradle, and four little 
brothers and sisters to be seen to besides. 
These seven little mortals had never known 
what it was to be without their mother 
in the dark before. And it was seven o'clock. 

Agnes gave them all their suppers, and 
would have put them all to bed, but the 
elder ones felt frightened to go to bed with 
no mother in the house, it seemed so strange ; 
and they begged to be allowed to sit up. 

Every now and then, Agnes opened the 
door and gazed eagerly out into the dark 
and listened, expecting that she must hear 


their father’s and mother’s voices, and see them | 


coming up the glen. But all was blackness 
and silence ; nobody was there. She could 
only see the white snowflakes which came 


sailing down the air through the open door | 


and melted on the floor, and feel the cold of 


the freezing wind. She shut the door again | 


and wished they would come. 

And they all sat by the fire, nervously 
listening to the clock, which ticked so loudly 
that it frightened them ; and they clung to 
one another crying. It did seem so strange. 
Why did father and mother not come home? 

She did not draw the curtain that night 
over the little window that looked down the 
glen, and she put a candle in it. 

And the long evening passed, and the 


, Shutters to and bolted his door, and hoped 


night came, and their father and mother had 
not returned. 

The child kept up the fire, putting on it 
the blocks of peat she had got in from the 
yard, and kept the kettle boiling for her 
parents’ tea when they came. She had kept 
it boiling for hours. “They are late,” she 
kept saying. The clock struck eight; nine; 
ten; eleven; twelve. She felt dreariness and 
misery, but she did not feel anxious for the 
safety of the absent. She had heard no 
ghastly stories of “ Lost in the snow.” 

“Perhaps they have gone somewhere,” 

‘she said; and then gave the children that 
were sitting by the fire with her their milk 
and bread, put them to bed, and then went 
herself, listening to the silence outside till 

she fell asleep. 

Away in that night, their mother and 
father were struggling in the snow ; lost in 
it. Before dark, the snow on the ground had 
covered their path; the flakes in the air 
blinded them, and there was nothing to be 
seen to guide them by. A yard from them, 
everything was hidden. And now that it 
was dark they were hiding for shelter under 
a rock from the biting wind, while the long 
cold night wore slowly on. 

When the snowstorm began, they had 
taken shelter awhile in an inn by the road, 
and warmed themselves by the fire, waiting 
for it to be over. Then they saw that it 
was going to last. They might have said, 
“We will stop the night.” But there were 
two tiny babies at home. They could not 
bear to be comfortable themselves and think 
of possible misery to these. Cold, and toil in 
the snow, and danger to life seemed nothing, 
to the mother at least. Her children and 
those two babies in their cradle at home, 
these were everything. It was still snowing. 

Then the man threw his plaid around his 
wife, and wrapped her close in it, and but- 
toned his coat over his chest, and they went 
out into the twilight, now fast growing dark, 
in the teeth of the storm. They would do 
their best, that was all, to get to their chil- 
dren. It would not possibly do to leave 
them to their fate. They could somehow 
| find their way. 
| When they had gone out, the innkeeper 
| shook his head, it was no night to be out; 

but he knew that it was a natural thing for 
them to go. His wife said, “We should have 
donethesame ourselves, if it had been ourown 
| little folks that were alone a night like this; 


' and two babies too. Besides, it was not very 


far, and they knew their way.” He put his 
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in his heart that they would soon be at home, 
but he almost wished that they had stayed 
to sleep at his house. 

The morning came, and Agnes opened the 
door, which by this time was half banked up 
with snow, and saw that the snow was still 
falling. 

She got the seven of them their breakfasts, 
washed the two babies and made them com- 
fortable, got in more peat from the yard by 
shifting the snow. 

All - bs the snow continued to fall till it 
rose above the windows, and the cottage be- 
came quite dark by noon, save for the little 
glow of fire upon the hearth. The morning 
passed, the afternoon and the night came, 
and their father and mother had not re- 
turned. By this time all the children were 
alarmed. 


Again and again had Agnes opened the | 





think of those babies’ “‘ weakness,” as people 
call it yet, see how it is “stronger than 
men,” and then remember that that very 
weakness is like the strength of God—silent, 
gentle, mighty, beautiful. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Gently think, and gently speak.” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 1—6. 
Text: ‘*God hath chosen the weak things.” 


Now let us see the end of that father’s and 
mother’s snowstorm search for the children, 
and the wisdom of God in choosing what 
men stupidly call “weak things” to change, 
and eleyate, and ennoble His world and 
speak of Himself. 

There were no houses very near to little 
Agnes, and only a few anywhere about. 
But from even those rather far away, some- 





door, to see if she could not get out to look | body would have managed to come in to 
for them. Two of her brothers had volun- | look after the children, if they had only 
teered to go too. But at each look-out they | known how they were left just now, and 





had given up the idea, the air was so full of | what trouble little Agnes was in. 


snow, and their little doorway was so drifted 
up with it. And now night had come again. 
The clock was striking seven. 


Away on the moor, where no houses were, | time. 


their father and mother were in sore distress 
for their children and in great peril them- 
selves. So, hungry, and drenched, and cold 
to the bone; bafiled, blinded, weary with 
vain, ceaseless efforts to find where they had 
got to and how to get home, they stood up 
against some sheltering wall, faint, starved, 
and shivering, waiting for the.morning. 

“ Where can we be ?” the mother said, in 
great pain, anxious far more for her children 
than for herself. It was almost impossible 
to her to stay where she was, though all 
was so dark, and the snow was so deep, and 
to take only a few steps away was to go to 
almost certain death. But she longed so to 
be with her children. 

The neighbourhood was a broken one, 
with dykes, and hollows, and precipices ; 
and the snow was so blinding that the white 
ground could not be seen a step before them. 

“ What can the children do without their 
mother such weather as this?” thought the 
poor miserable woman a hundred times. And 
her two babies! Oh, that she could get 
home to them ! 

Her husband had enough to do to pacify 
her, and did his best to comfort her. He 
was sad enough himself. 

In their covering of snow, lost seekers for 
their babies, we must leave them for the 
night and see them again. Meanwhile, 








The children all looked at each other with 


| big wondering eyes, as in the gloom and 
| silence the clock again struck Agnes’s bed- 


It had been the longest day she had 
ever known, and father and mother had not 
come yet. Except the two babies (the storm 
and the absence had no meaning to them) 
they all sat up with her till then. Then she 
again put the youngest of them—who were 
both leaning on her, asleep—to bed, while 
the two older ones continued to sit up with 
her at her sad watch, one after another 
dropping off to sleep too. 

Agnes hoped their father and mother 
might be safe at some cottage, where they 
had turned in to shelter awhile when the 
snow began to fall. Yet something dreadful 
seemed to be happening. She would have 
given a great deal to be able to go out to see 
about it; for Agnes was a true woman, and 
it seemed far less dreadful to her to get 
drenched and cold, and even to be lost on 
the moor, than that her father and mother 
should be so. She longed to know that they 
were safe and comfortable. 

But what could she do? She kept the fire 
up, putting peat on it. When twelve o’clock 
came again, for the second time, the little 
weary, now terrified, watcher, and her two 
companions went to bed to sleep till to- 
morrow. But she was too anxious to sleep. 

Another morning broke scarcely lighter 
than the night. 

By this time the snow had ceased. A 
third day went slowly by. A wind rose, 
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shifting the snow, and driving it quite as | slow sad way to the church-tower. The men 
high as the top of the door, blowing it into | had come in for a cart to carry home the two 
hollows and mounds, making bare one side | bodies. It was on the third sunny day, 
of a stone wall which ran down to a little | when the snow had almost gone, that they 
village near, which, as the sky was clear and | had been found, frozen and stiff and dead, 

the sun was shining, Agnes could see from| The father and mother had tried to get to 
the yard. And it occurred to her to make | the children. They were wet, and cold, and 
the top of the walla path. The snow lay in | blinded, and weary, and lost, stiff and frozen 
heaps, and was everywhere too thick for | —and died because they could not be free 
little legs like hers to walk through. So, full from the thoughts of their babies, little hel 








of anxiety to know that father and mother | 
were safe somewhere, she managed to pick | 


her way along the wall to go to the cottages, 
taking one of the bigger children with her 
to help her, for she could see that it was a | 
dangerous walk. Cold and frightened, she 
reached the first house. , 

Her news turned the people there grey 
with horror. It soon spread that Agnes's | 
father and mother were missing. Neighbours 
speedily took counsel as to what was to be | 
done. They might have been lost on the 
moor. 

Poor little dears,” the women said to one | 
another, as the two children went back again, | 
“it’s much but they’re motherless.” 

And their men went struggling about the | 
hills, full of dark fears as to what might 
have happened. They spread themselves 
over the snow the couple had had to cross, 
and shouted as loudly as they could and 
searched everywhere. The weather was now 
bright, the sun was shining, the air was 
clear. There was no wind, and their voices 
reached far over the wide white widths of 
snow. They struggled on from place to 
place, looking into every barn and behind 
every rock and wall which might have been 
taken for shelter. 

The way the folks would have to come was 
well known. It was by a bridle path which 
the snow had soon covered ; it was covered 
now. Along this path they went, though 
it was hard and full of danger. The day 
dragged on and night came, but they had 
found nothing. Another morning came and 
another night. But patient and daring 
searching far and wide had still found 
nothing. 

The little woman at the home was by this 
time very ill. She must go and look herself, 
she said, it seemed so dreadful doing nothing. 
She wanted to take some help, or get some 
news. 

“ But think of the babies, my dear,” the 
neighbours said pitifully. 

On the third day she got the news, and 
bad news it was. It had come to the village 





| 





first, and the old sexton had started on his 





less things, at home. That was their dea 
The little bell at the church was beginning 
to toll its sad news to the neighbourhood, as 
one of the kindest of the women was enter- 
ing the house in the glen to break the terrible 
facts to the children. 

“Are you sure they are dead ?—quite 
dead? Can’tI go to them,” Agnes asked, 
terribly bewildered. 

“ No, my dear, not now !” 

The woman tried in vain to comfort her. 
The strain was too much for the child, she 
fell to the ground in a dead faint. 

The younger children, who had looked all 
grave and frightened at the news, now cried 


| because Agnes seemed dead too—all save 


the twin babies. The empty cottage and 
the absent mother and the unconscious little 
sister meant nothing to them, though it was 
chiefly they who had brought all this sorrow 
about. 

Then the two bodies were laid in the 
churchyard. Then all the neighbours round 
did their best for the seven fatlierless and 
motherless children. Tender hearts stood 
round them, gazing at them like kneot 
courtiers, though only around poor an 
motherless children ; and they were all bus 
thinking how they could manage to a 
them, and clothe and feed them, and find 
them all a bed. One took a girl and another 
a boy, and another the twin babies. 

The next night after the funeral, those 
children of the dead sat by other fires of 
other fathers and mothers and shared the 
bread and milk and clothes with other chil- 
dren, and slept; and afterwards they went to 
school and grew up on the labour of other 
hearts caring for them. Children’s weakness 
and helplessness unbound and set free in those 
men and women that unselfish care for others 
which is the image of the God who careth 
for us all, especially for the fatherless. It 
made them kind and daring among the 
dangers of the snow, and patient and brave 
to orphan children, feeling for them, and 
supplying what things they had need of, in 
daily bread and clothes, out of their own 


| little stores. 
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This is the strength that little children’s 
hands possess, all unconsciously, strength to 
make men and women larger, more like the 
ministering angels, more like the unselfish 
Jesus, more like the benevolent God. 

So the Christmas message of God to man 
isa very lovely one indeed ; it is this—that 


His kingdom is like a baby’s. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Little children, wake and listen.” 
Lesson: Acts xii. 11—23, 
Text: “Lo, the kingdom‘of God is within you.” 


There are other kinds of kingdoms besides 
the fair spiritual kingdom of baby. 

While Jesus lay in the stable at Bethle- 
hem, Herod was in his palace at Jerusalem, 
where he was king of the land. 

He was all of a king that is good to look 
at, He had a gorgeous palace and mailed 
warriors, and spangled robe, and golden 
crown with precious stones, and trumpeters 
and banners to send before him, and could 
command brilliant marching processions in 
the streets, and rejoicings. Crowds could 
gaze at his lines of chariots and horsemen 
going to his banquet-halls and feasts for go- 
vernors and high captains, as only kings can 
have who are kings by the sword. He was a 
very powerful king too, if you consider the 
soldiers’ swords he ordered and the horrible 
use he could make of them—killing whom 
he pleased ; and the money he had, and the 
crown he wore, and the gala days he could 
give, and the terror he inspired, and the dark 
and horrible dungeons he could thrust his 
enemies into. He was detested, loathed, and 
despised by everybody. He could never 
sleep at nights without fear of being mur- 
dered. Men were glad when he was dead ; 
his own friends, and even his own children 
were glad; he had killed some of his own 
children ; everybody was glad. Yet was he | 
a king as men use the word, as all are kings | 
whom titles and swords have set up on a. | 
throne. He was Herod the robber, the liar, | 
the savage, the murderer, the madman, the | 
people’s master, who feared and hated every- | 
body, and was feared and hated by every- 
body ; yet was he the king, and had his | 
power over helpless men and women by his | 
fearful ways, like as a hungry wolf would 
have, or a roaring lion. 

Now I want you to see that such a king, 
when he came gliding by through the streets, | 
came with “ observation,” as Jesus called it. 
People could hear his drums, and suddenly 





draw their hands out of the kneading-trough, | 


or lay down the pen, and run and stand in 
their doorway, or on the roofs, or at their 
lattice to see him coming with martial crowds 
down the street. He was so very great that 
you could see who he was by his handsome 
dress glittering in the sunlight, and fine 
chariot, and snorting steeds tossing their 
grand heads. His name was Herod—Herod 
the Great, Herod the King. His kingship 
was to be seen—was given out in sparkle, and 
colour, and sound. 

God’s kingship is not at all like that. His 
kingdom comes among men, but in simplicity 


‘and silence; it is not to be looked at and 


gazed at. It is not with hurrying feet, and 
music, and gaiety. His coming is to the 
soul, is a mystery of the soul. He is a spirit 
that the heart can feel. He is king as a 
little swathed baby is a king, with its soft 
cap of hair, asleep in its bed, beautiful with 
a fair beauty to the soul alone. He needs 
no hired knives to establish him on his throne, 
nor woven gaiety, nor wrought jewellery, nor 
bands of music, nor official pageant, nor mar- 
tial pomp. His own arm rules for him, and 
his courtiers kneel around him, bowed by 
love; he is a king just as much on a pillow 
of hay which the cattle are in danger of nib- 
bling at, all in the ill-lit gloom and smelliness 
of a stable, the child of a peasant pair to 
whom life is precious mostly because they 
can now live it for him. Joseph and Mary 
were slaves to this little stranger of theirs, 
yet never had they been so free and happy 
as when they seized it in their arms and 
kissed it. 

Miles and miles away from any likeness 
to God and His kingdom are the men and 
their rule who wear gold rims on their 
brows and command armies; but there is 
very little between a baby and his rule and 
God. They are both majesties by the same 
spirit. 

We feel, we do not see, baby’s spirit ; we 
feel it within us. We feel it when it sleeps 
and is still; when it crows, and laughs, and 
throbs, and leaps in our arms with a baby’s 
happy liberty. With him the whole world 
about seems purer—earth, and heaven itself. 
Holy, harmless, undefiled little man! He 
seems transparent with heaven. He makes 
the universe glow with it, too, because he 
has burnt all selfishness in us to ashes. As 
we see him we love him, and the while are 
like him. He is God’s vicegerent,—is the 
darling ! 

A wonderful illustration of the heavenly 
dominion of a little child was given in what 
happened in the last American war, when 
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men stabbed and shot one another who were 
really brothers, all beside themselves with 
hate. The advanced regiments of two oppos- 
ing armies met. Covered with dust, and 
heated and dry with haste and hate, they 
had suddenly come in sight of each other. 
They had felt the edge of their swords and 
charged their guns, and stood raging for each 
other’s blood. Each army called the other, 
Thieves, Traitors, Tyrants. ‘“ What right 
have you to rend the State?” cried one. 
“What right have you to rob us of our 
slaves?” cried the other. And they had met, 
bent on each other’s death. 

It was a cloudless summer day, and from 
a cottage a child had strayed to the flowers 
in the fields. She was gathering buttercups 
and was very happy when, one on each side 
of her, the two regiments came up. 

Starting to their murderous work they 
saw her. She was in a pretty little strait 
which of the beautiful rows of men and 
flashing steel to look at. She was pretty 
with surprise and admiration. She looked 
first at one row and then at another, and 
smiled and clapped her hands. 

They stood all ready with their triggers 
set till the commanding word was given, 
“Fire!” But there, right between them, 
stood the unconscious little darling. How 
she had got there nobody knew. But if 
they fired they would shoot her. 

Her little hand dropped, with the flowers 
in it hung at her side. Instantly every- 
body looked at the commander. Did he 
see ? 

There was a rapid moment of intense 
silence of suspense. Their triggers remained 
drawn back, their fingers on them. They 
could hear their pulse hammering in their 
brain, because the little figure they called 
that child was not safe. 

“ Hold !” thundered the commander. He 
had seen the little mite, and, because she 
was a child and he was a man, not a man of 
his must move till she was safe. 

He never thought whether the others 
might fire, his men be shot, the battle be 
lost. His sole alarm was for that child’s sake. 
Whose was it? What was she there for ? 


He forgot his cause, his country, his danger, 

in anguish for the child. It might be killed ! 
The opposite regiment, too, saw it, for there 

it stood laughing, all plain to be seen. 
“Hold!” thundered the other commander. 
“Go, take that child away!” cried the 








first to see her to an officer, his brain on fire 
with the savage madness we call war, chafing 
at being restrained lest he should bring death 
to that little child there. 

Though they did not know her, had seen 
her but once, and the fate of a nation was in 
those waiting guns, and it was all the work 
of an instant, nothing could be done till she 
was removed. 

It was but a few seconds! A man lifted 
her in his arms, laughing in his face. She 
pushed her flowers at his cheek and laughed. 
He kissed her and hurried with her to a 
place of safety. Then one brief word, and 
swift, blazing thunders carried death across 
where she had stood. Then a shrill cry, 
and with a rush, strong and mad as angry 
lions, they tore across that space after their 
bullets, flung themselves upon one another, 
buried their bayonets deep in each other's 
blood ; and cursed and moaned and died. 

Yet these panting madmen could not bear 
to think of a bullet in that little brow, 
or of trampling on those little limbs. They 
would be shot and beaten rather than shoot 
that child. They could torture and mur- 
der each other, but they could not hurt 
her. 

Now do you see why a little child is the 
chosen officer of God’s kingdom? It is 
because such strength as heaven calls strength, 
is in it. 

The world has cast off many of its own 
images of God—-cold, ugly, dead, made of 
men’s hands; but it has never cast off the 
image in the child ; it has unconsciously and 
ignorantly worshipped it, and in a million 
ways made it king. 

Men who genuinely minister to a child, 
Jesus says, always “behold the face of the 
Father who is in heaven.” It is so because, 
to hearts aglow with love of it, it is 
luminous with the very same light that shines 
in that face. His kingdom “is within ” us, as 
is a baby’s kingdom. His royalty is seen only 
of hearts, as is a baby’s royalty. And those 
who see it, whether in a baby or in God, will 
serve it, though they are thrust into prison 
for it, or thrown to the lions, or burnt at a 
stake, or have to stand to be shot at. They 
will go to any torture themselves rather 
than hurt Him. This is the kingship of the 
baby and of God. 

And this is the message of the manger: 
Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth 
to men of goodwill. 
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THE supreme moments of life nearly always find us 

heedless when they come, and leave us unconscious 
as they pass. We approach the turning-point of our 
fate, when once for all we have to make the decisive 
choice between evil and good, and nothing warns us 
of the infinite possibilities of peril. We make or 
mar our happiness in the dark; the deed is done— 
irrevocably done, before we know it. The old 
hero’s prayer, ‘‘If I perish, let me perish in the 
light,’’ echoes the cry of the whole world, as 
pathetic as it is unavailing; seldom do we know 
the greatness of the hour while it is with us. 
And so is it in the history of nations too. For them, 
as for us, the seasons of peril, the dawn of greatness, 
and the shadow of doom, are visible not in the present, 
but only in the past. Some great watershed of his- 
tory is crossed, and men heed not till they find all 
the currents of life rolling down into a strange sea. 
Yet, even while keeping this truth in mind, we 
may venture to predict that the year 1888 will 
not stand out for ages to come, majestic and 
glorious, living for ever in the heart and mind of 
man. It will not be a year like 1588, when we 
seemed doomed to national destruction; when the 
most powerful prince in Europe was resolute to sub- 
due us; when men feared that the butcheries of an 
Alva might stain our English fields, and that London 
too might see another massacre of St. Bartholomew : 
till suddenly, by the valour of English heroes and 
the aid of England’s God, the Armada of Spain be- 
came a wreck and a ruin, and the dark cloud rolled 
away, and we passed in an instant from death into 
life, and the faith and the freedom of our country 
were safe once more. Nor will it be like the year 
1688, when the nation had fallen on its darkest days, 
with its liberties sold into the hand of France, and 
its Protestant religion persecuted and oppressed ; 
till tyranny overreached itself, and in their anger and 
despair the nobles and the commons of the realm, 
with one heart and one voice, called in William of 
Orange to establish on sure foundations freedom of 
eonscience and the nation’s right to ruleitself. Nor, 
80 far as we can now see, will 1888 compare with 
that year, now a century past, which not only heard 
the growing murmur of that great storm so soon to 
burst over Europe, but also saw the first step towards 
the grandest revolution which the last thousand years 
have seen—the downfall and destruction of slavery 
wherever British speech prevails throughout the 
earth. But still, even as those pioneers of freedom 
took up their work, with the whole power of the 
world, as it seemed, against them ; not without hope, 


indeed, since they were not without faith, but never | 


dreaming how their cause would win the hearts and 
consciences of men, and how it would go forth con- 
quering and to conquer ; and as those also who led 


the way in the great French Revolution set out un- 
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conscious that they were to shake the very founda- 
tions of society, and to change the thought and the 
faith of men throughout Europe—so too during this 
year some seed may have been sown in silence and 
obscurity, though destined hereafter to develop into 
a mighty power for evil or for good. 


Il. 


So far as concerns the leaders of the world, we 
know what we have lost in the year, but we cannot 
tell what we have gained. For the influence of a 
great man is not the creation of an hour. His genius 
needs time to make itself felt, and the less he owes 
to others the longer are we in understanding and ap- 
preciating his power. During the past year, in- 
deed, among ourselves, the death-roll contains 
but few names widely known to fame; but now 
that space and time have been all but reduced to 
nothingness by science, the losses of other nations 
touch us too as they never did before, and while at 
home we have had many to mourn for, no death here 
in England has awakened such universal sympathy 
and sorrow as the great losses which within a few 
short months fell in succession upon the German na- 
tion. That the Emperor William’s life could be 
much prolonged, one could hardly hope, or even de- 
sire. He was an old man; he had always loved the 
rough, hard, active existence of the camp, and weak- 
ness, sickness, and above all the need for constant 
care against undue exertion and fatigue, must have 
been a positive torture. He had lived his day, and 
had done his work; had seen Prussia, his father- 
land, rise from obscurity and weakness to become a 
ruling power in Europe, beating down its proudest 
foes, and himself, the very prince who in earlier 
days had been compelled to leave his own country 
through distrust and dislike, called to the throne of 
a united Germany, the revered and beloved emperor 
of states once severed and hostile. ‘‘ Nothing is 
here for tears ”—that is what we all feel in the pre- 
sence of a death like this. It was not so with the 
son. Famous as he was, all the world felt that one 
half of his character had never yet been fully re- 
vealed, and that great as he had proved himself in 
war, he might be greater still in peace, more splen- 
did as a statesman than as a soldier. To us in Eng- 
land he was specially dear, for not only had he 
married the eldest daughter of our Queen, but also 
seemed to resemble in a very remarkable manner the 
prince whom we lost when he was just beginning to 
| be known for all that he was. Had life been spared, 
| the Emperor Frederick might have rendered untold 
| Service to his country, establishing on securer and 

more lasting foundations the power which the sword 
had won; but his fate was too hard for breaking, 
and he must ever be known as one who fought nobly 
and suffered heroically, but asa ruler was a splendid 
possibility and nothing more. Marshal Bazaine, one 
| of the late emperor’s chief antagonists in the war 
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He was a man as much sinned against as sinning, 


with France, has also passed away during the year. | wonderful rhymes have helped to while away many 


an hour of weariness and pain; nor Mary Howitt, 


but though the sentence at first passed upon him | who seemed in spite of age and trouble to have found 
when he was brought to trial for cowardice and trea- | the secret of perpetual youth. And two more names 


son was one of extreme severity, there can be no 
doubt that he allowed himself to be hampered in his 


| 
| 


defence of Metz by purely political considerations, | 


and that he was truer to Napoleon than he was to 
France. Nor must we forget another soldier, but 


one of a very different type, Philip Sheridan, the | 


greatest cavalry general, perhaps, of this century, 
who after Grant did more than any other man to 
break down the revolt of the Southern States of 
America ; as great in daring, and dash, and bril- 
liancy, as was his chief in endurance, persistence, 
and fortitude. There are others also whose places are 
now empty, men belonging more specially to our 
own land: Sir Henry Maine, to be remembered not 


at least, ours yet not ours, must be added to the 
list: Mr. Alcott, the transcendental philosopher of 
Concord, whose best gift to the world—better than 
his books, and better than anything save his own 
sweet and simple life—was his daughter, L. M. 
Alcott, dear to all children of all ages, wkeresoever 
English speech is heard. Others, like Mr. R. A. 


| Proctor, Professor Balfour Stuart, and Mr. P. H. 


Gosse, opened the book of Nature to us, and inter- 
preted the wonders of the world around, teaching us 
to understand a little of the ceaseless play of stu- 
pendous forces, the marvellous mechanism of the 
universe, and the infinite variety of life. And last 


| come the good men of all churches and creeds, whose 


only as a famous writer with a philosophic insight | 


and a literary skill almost, if not quite, unrivalled in 


recent’ times, but also as a legislator; one who not | 
only traced the rise and growth and decay of insti- | 


tutions belonging to earlier stages of civilisation, 
but also did much in shaping the laws and the con- 
stitution of our great Indian Empire in our own 


days: Lord Lyons, who in the tortuous ways of | 


diplomacy ever kept his honour unstained, and never 


forgot that his great duty was to maintain peace | 


and not to give or seek occasion for bitterness and 
strife: Henry Richard, the Apostle of Peace, who 
denounced war and its evils in every country of 


Europe, with an eloquence and a force of conviction | 
that never failed; one who by his own example | 
proved that the stress and strain of political life need | 
not be fatal to a strong and ardent religious faith, | 


so long as men will remember that it is principles 
not party that they are bound to obey: F. W. 
Chesson, the champion of native and subject races 
all over the world, who,ever insisted that though 


civilisation must advance and barbarism withdraw, | 


even the lowest among savage tribes can still demand 


herald the dawn: and Leone Levi, the economist 


hearts were so moved by the sin and misery of their 
brothers and sisters and so possessed by the love of 
God, that giving up the rewards and honours of the 
world, and ease, comfort, and wealth, they devoted 
their whole life and thought and strength to the 
great task of bringing light into the darkness, and 
of turning despair into hope, and sorrow into joy. 
We can find room but for afew names here,—J. W. 
Burgon, the Dean of Chichester, a great though 
eccentric scholar, bitter on the surface but sweet at 
the core; Canon Trevor ; Archdeacon Hannah ; Mr, 
Mackonochie, whose name will be ever memorable 
in the religious history of England—a ritualist, to 
whom ritual was but the symbol of things unseen; 
Bishop Parker, who gave his life for Africa; Dr. 
Ryan; Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Hellier, all men who 
did noble work in their day, though none of them 
stood in the foremost rank. And all these—soldiers, 
statesmen, scholars, philosophers, priests, and min- 
isters—have their part in making and keeping a 
nation. And, as the writer of Zcclesiasticus, in one 
of the noblest chapters of the Apocrypha, has taught 


| . . 
| us, all good and useful service has its reward secured, 
justice, forbearance, and kindness from those who | 


and statistician, to whom Social Science always | 


meant the surest and safest way of making the world 
better. Others we have lost who spoke to us through 
their books; first and foremost, Matthew Arnold, 
the famous heir of a famous name, and even though 


his influence may not be lasting, a powerful force:in | 


recent years. He destroyed more than he built; 
for his poetry, graceful and pathetic as it often is, 
bears the stamp of an artificial age so deeply im- 
pressed upon it, that it can hardly outlast the causes 
that gave it birth, and when his literary teaching 
has done its work, as it soon will, he will be chiefly 


not only for the men of power and the men of 
thought, ‘‘ Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
men renowned for their power, giving counsel by 
their understanding, and declaring prophecies, 
leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and 
eloquent in their instructions,’ but for men of 
humble and quiet goodness as well, who have slipped 
through life almost unobserved ; ‘‘ but these,” says 


| the old Book, ‘‘ were merciful men whose righteous- 


remembered as the critic who thought poorly of | 


St. Paul, and in endeavouring to sever the super- 
natural from religion, cut away faith at the same 
time. Next may stand Sir F. H. Doyle, who gave 


us little indeed, but always of his best; a true poet, | 


whose verse is rich in heroic inspiration. Nor must 


we forget Edward Lear, whose quaint pictures and | in the most striking way by the ease with which the 


ness hath not been forgotten. . . Their seed standeth 
fast, and their children for their sakes. Their bodies 
are buried in peace, but their name liveth for ever- 
more.” 


III. 

At home the year has been chiefly memorable for 
the possibility and prospect of social change which 
it has brought. The advance in national prosperity 
and the general increase in wealth have been proved 
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_ arbitrary and prejudiced, it was at least not corrupt. 
_ Eternal vigilance is the price we have to pay for 
. integrity as well as for freedom. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to carry 
through his Bill for the reduction of interest on our 
National Debt, an experiment that had been often 
discussed before, but never carried out. Now, how- 
ever, ‘‘the sweet simplicity” of the Three per 


Cents is a thing of the past, and no doubt in the 
course of a few years every one will wonder how a | 


rich and settled Government like ours could have bor- 
rowed for so long at so high a rate. At the moment 
of course the reduction of interest has caused a con- 
siderable amount of hardship, especially among 
elderly people who had retired from business and 
invested their savings in Government securities, for 
to them even the loss of a few pounds on the year’s 
income is a serious thing. But the relief to the 
nation will be great, and in the course of a few 
years, unless any unexpected calamity should occur 
to increase the burdens already resting upon the 
State, we shall be more conscious of what we have 


gained by the change than is possible to us now. | 


In the same session of Parliament the new Local 
Government Bill became law; a measure which must 
before long profoundly affect the condition of the 
people still living outside our great municipalities. 
In the main provisions of the Act both political 
parties were practically agreed, and both sides will 
certainly endeavour to secure that the scheme shall 
be worked under the conditions most favourable to 
success. The issue now rests with the nation, not 
with a party, still less with a class, and if it is 
really bent upon improving the state of the poor, and 
resolute to sweep away the evils that curse the lives 
of so many around us, dragging them down into 
vice, misery, and degradation, in despite of them- 
selves, the nation can doit. But with power comes 
responsibility, and in this case the responsibility is 
of the most serious kind. During the year signs of 
corruption have appeared in local administrative 
bodies in more than one part of the country ; not 
only in such anomalous institutions as the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, but even in great towns 
like Salford and Leeds, where the representative 
system is genuine and complete, no farce, but a 
reality. The perils that beset administrators in 


town will beset their colleagues in the country, and | 
in even more insidious forms; so that unless they are | 
firm in resisting temptation and stern in punishing | 
delinquency, we may yet have to look back from a 


time of unchecked anil undisguised public plunder 
to former days when if county government was 


Iv. 


| by a series of crimes so foul and ghastly as to make 
| our heart sick with indignation and anguish, while 
every day brings some fresh revelation of the appal- 
| ling mass of misery seething below the surface. 
But the fact remains that men everywhere are 
grasping the truth that the world in its sin and 
shame and sorrow cries and groans for a Gospel that 
can and will save now and not only hereafter. To 
this all are coming. At the yearly meetings of all 
the great religious bodies,—in the Baptist Union, 
the Congregational Union, and at the Church Con- 
gress,—this aspect and this conception of the Gospel 
received special and unusual prominence, and the 
experience of the Wesleyan Mission in London car- 
ried on during the year under the leadership of Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. Mark Guy Pearse shows 
| that the Wesleyans are so far in perfect accord with 
| other churches, and that the word ‘‘conversion’’ 
for them has taken a far wider and fuller meaning 
than it once had, now embracing a man’s éntire life 
| and the whole range of human nature. The out- 
| come of this new spirit and the precise form which 
| its activity may take none as yet can foretell. At 

present we feel that the wind is strong and that 
| there isa sound of going in the tops of the trees ; 
| but this is all. Yet might not one even without a 
| prophet’s gift go so far as to assert that before long 
we shall discover, as we have never yet before, that 
‘*the Service of Man’’ is but one form of the 
service of God, not antagonistic but included 
within it? 


v. 


With purely political matters we have no concern 
here, and so nothing need be said about the cam- 
paign for Home Rule in Ireland or the war against 
| tithe in Wales: from controversies like these it is 
| pleasant to escape for even a few brief moments. 
| There is, however, one question, not political indeed 

in its nature, though unfortunately it has been made 

a battle-field of party strife. After two years of 

careful and laborious investigation, the Royal Com- 

mission on Elementary Education have issued their 
| Report, and we are now fairly well able to see how 
| far we have advanced in the right direction since 
Mr. Forster’s Act was passed, eighteen years ago, 
and to what extent we have wandered and gone 
astray. Our progress has been genuine; there is 
no doubt of that. Even if the children had gone 
away from the schools with no more knowledge 
than they brought there, they still would have 
gained much from the civilising and refining in- 
fluences with which they have come in contact, and 
from the habits of order and discipline which they 








The great hope for the future lies not in famous 
statesmen nor in local magnates, but in a new spirit 
of earnestness which is slowly, perhaps, but surely 


have acquired. And when we have found out the 


| best way of training hand and eye and mind alike, 
| we shall send out the children with a still better 


chance of making life a success than they ever have 


growing among the people, and especially among the | had as yet. In one respect, authorities of all kinds 
Christian people of the land ; how born and bred, none | pronounce the present system to be mischievous and 
can tell, and fed and strengthened in the strangest | cruel, in so far as it makes the amount of the Govern- 
ways, now by scenes of wild disorder and riot, now | ment grant depend upon the ability of the teacher 
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to force all his pupils, bright and dull alike, through 
the same task in the same way. This defect will 
have to be remedied, and that without delay. Till 
within the last few days, it seemed probable that 
the Report of the Commission might lead to a re- 
newal of that bitter strife between parties and sects 
which, during recent years, has been so steadily 
abating ; but the immediate peril has been removed, 
partly by the plain declaration made in Parliament 
by Sir William Hart Dyke, the Vice President of 
the Council, that the Government will not allow the 
compromise of 1870 to be broken or set aside ; 
partly by the wise and moderate resolutions passed 
at a great meeting of representative Churchmen in 
London, though not without opposition from a 


few of their natural leaders, who might have been | 


expected to show more sense and discretion. 


vi. 


Within the Churches, the year has been, on the 
whole, one of calm. Mr. Spurgeon’s secession from 
the Baptist Union, on grounds that are hardly in- 
telligible to most people, and his denunciation of the 
“‘Down-Grade” in theology, caused some excite- 
ment and alarm at the moment; but when—all 
attempts at compromise having failed—the final 
breach came, he received comparatively little support 
in his secession, even from those who might have 
been expected to follow wheresoever he might lead. 
The sole result of the controversy, so far as lookers- 
on can see, has been to produce strife and bit- 
terness, severance and suspicion. In the summer, 
the Anglican Bishops from all parts of the world 
met at Lambeth for their Decennial Conference. 
Their meetings, indeed, so far as the official reports 
reveal, were not specially remarkable, but there, as 
elsewhere, social questions received an unprecedented 
amount of attention, and a strong demand was made 
for a revision of articles and formularies. Within 
the Established Church, as well as outside it, dis- 
satisfaction is evidently spreading, not with truth, 
but with definitions and declarations of truth, 
framed in an age and by men trained under systems 
of thought now entirely out of date, but perpetuated 
as if they had been made for all time. But the 
great struggle of the next few years, the first note of 
which is already sounding, will be over the ques- 
tion of Inspiration. The old mechanical theory 
which regarded the Bible from Genesis to Revelation 
as equally inspired, equally infallible, and equally 
authoritative throughout, ignoring every difficulty 
of textual criticism, science, and morality, has long 
since been crumbling away, and as yet no wider and 
fuller conception has arisen to take its place. All 


that many of us could assert at present from per- | 


sonal conviction would be that the Bible contains 
the record of God’s gradual revelation to the world, 
but that His revelation is not cooped within the covers 
of the Book, and that it is not yet accomplished; 
and with the poet who has expressed the secret 
feelings of so many struggling towards the light, 
Wwe say :— 


‘God is not dumb, that he should speak no more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor: 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less .... 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone: 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan.” 


vil. 





We can take but a hurried glance abroad. Europe | 
has mercifully been preserved from war, although at | 
one time a rupture between France and Italy, and 
at another between Russia and Roumania seemed al- 
most inevitable. France has certainly not improved 
her position. The population still tends to decline, 
The Government is still insecure. M. Tirard fell 
from power early in the year, and was succeeded by © 
M. Floquet, who still clings to power though any 
day may witness his discomfiture. After losing? 
ground through his own vanity and folly, General 
Boulanger seems to have succeeded in regaining al- 
most all that he had thrown away, and still remaing | 
a serious peril to the peace and prosperity of hig 
country. While France has practically become 
| isolated among European nations, Italy on the 
| other hand has been drawing closer to Germany, 
and the new alliance has been outwardly recognised 
by a visit from the young Emperor William. So far 
as the German Empire is concerned, the great pros 
blem of the time is to predict what will be the pers 
sonal influence of its new ruler, for so strong and 
decided is his character that within a very few yeara, 
when the restrictions that now control his policy arg 
withdrawn, he must exert a very important effect) 
on the course of affairs in Europe. Meanwhi 2, 
peace is maintained, and Germany and England 
with the acquiescence, and possibly the aid of France, 
are united in an attempt to suppress the slave-trad 
on the east coast of Africa; an alliance not with 
out danger, but one that may with tact and care dg 
an immense amount of good in putting an end & 
one of the worst curses of that great Continent. 
for ourselves, with the exception of one of those 
small wars from which we are never free, we are 
peace with all men; and though some indignation 
has been provoked by the conduct of the United. 
States in rejecting a wise and just treaty on the 
flimsiest of party grounds, and more recently by am 
insult to our Government, certainly not justified even) 
by the indiscretion of our Minister and representas 
tive at Washington, a serious quarrel between us is, 
let us hope, an impossibility. Unfortunately, the 
resultof the recent election has been to place in power 
a new President, not unfriendly himself, but—it is 
feared—the puppet of a politician who has ever beem 
avowedly hostile to England, in dealing with whom 
we shall need patience, dignity, and calm self- 
| restraint, virtues in which we have too often shown 

ourselves lacking. Yet still, in spite of perils, pro-) 

blems, and perplexities, we go forward hopefully 

and trustfully into the New Year, sure that with. 

every difficulty will come deliverance if we seek if 
| in the true spirit. 
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